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Thief Gan Change 


hing Except His Finger 
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Finger Prints are the only positive method of identification. 
Thousands of experts are now needed in this big new field. 


Modern ingenuity has supplied the thief with a 
thousand and one effectual ways to conceal his 
identity. seards and wigs may alcr his appearance 
so that he may be totally unrecognizable. <A cer- 
tain paraffine preparation injected under the skin of 
his face may cause his features to assume an en- 
tirely different aspect. A combinaticn of collodion 
and iodine may be applied to simulate a scar or 
birthmark which may alter the general appearance 
of the face—in fact, a clever 
crook can change anything ex- 
cept his finger prints. 

Finger prints constitute the 
one sure means of identification. 
The tiny ridges at the ends of 
the finger never change. They 
may be temporarily obliterated 
through injury or accident, but they will grow again 
in the exact original form. The finger print is 
entirely distinctive—no two are alike. There is no 
chance for mistaken identity—the finger print fur- 
nishes positive proof; it never fails. 


Why Don’t You 
Get Into this Fascinating Game 
Thousands of men are needed in the big new 
science of finger print work. Within the last two 
years the field has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
Wherever and whenever it is necessary to establish 
personal identity, Finger Print Experts are needed. 
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your free Secret Service Course offer. | 
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Be a Finger Print 


Detective 





Governments, large manufacturing concerns and 
the police departments everywhere are constantly 
requiring new men in this fascinating work. The 
work holds untold opportunity and the pay is big. 
Why don’t you get into this fascinating game? 


Learn this Fascinating Work 
at Home in Spare Time 

You can master this interesting profession at home 
in your spare time. We will 
teach you the secrets of this big 
game for a nominal sum—less 
than cigar money. No man need’, 
tie himself down to the grinding 
monotony of routine work while 
such opportunity lies before him. 
You don’t have to have a so- 
called “higher education” to be a big man in finger 
print work. All you need is common sense plus the 
knowledge we can give you. The course is com- 
piled by men who are Finger Print Experts them- 
selves—men who have the advantage and background 
of personal experience. The'r knowledge combined 
with your ambition spells success for you. 


Free Course in Secret Service 

Write for our free book on Finger Prints which 
we will be glad to send you without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. It contains a complete descrip- 
tion of this fascinating profess'on and details of the 
work done by finger print experts. Find out about 
the big opportunities which are now within your 
reach, and our great offer of a Free Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence for a limited time only. Those 
who act qu'ckly may secure the two courses for the 
price of one. Don’t delay until this offer is with- 
drawn. It may never appear again—so act quickly. 
Mail the coupon or a postal to-day! 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 9833 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER I. 
- A GRIM SUGGESTION. 


HOUGH it was still early in 

the evening, the governor’s 

mansion was ablaze with 

light; an awning had been 
stretched across the driveway at the 
front entrance, and servants and trades- 
men were busy in the rear carrying in 
supplies and delicacies, banks of gor- 
geous flowers, those things necessary 
for a reception and ball. 

The decorators were still busy inside 
the big building, putting the finishing 
touches to their work. The halls, the 
ballroom, the different apartments that 
would be opened to the guests of the 
governor to-night were massed with 
foliage and bloom, flags and bunting, 
thousands of colored electric lights. 

In the big library the bookcases had 
been locked, and private papers had 
been put away, for the library was to 


be used to-night as a sort of additional 
smoking room. The housekeeper of 
the governor’s mansion was in there, 
taking a last look to be sure that every- 
thing was in readiness. 

The housekeeper was an austere 
woman who felt the importance of her 
position. Throughout the day she had 
been pushed aside, in a manner of 
speaking, by the decorators and caterer’s 
assistants, and her nerves were on edge. 
Now, as she stepped into the big library, 
she felt that at last she could agsert 
her authority for here she found but 
one person, a delicate-looking girl who 
stood on a stepladder and fastened fes- 
toons of green stuff to a chandelier. 

“You are not done yet?” the house- 
keeper asked in a severe tone. 

The girl on the ladder turned and 
looked down at her. She was a girl of 
perhaps twenty-two, slight of form, pale 
of face, with a look of sorrow in her 
countenance. 
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“Not quite,” she replied in a thin 
voice. 

“I do not exactly like the way those 
strings of evergreen are hanging,” the 
housekeeper said complainingly, folding 
her hands before her. 

“Then you had better see the decora- 
tor about it,” said the girl on the ladder. 
“T have done it exactly as he ordered.” 

The housekeeper sniffed. “It is so 

~hard to get help these days,” she said. 

“I suppose the decorator, the same as 
others, has to employ whoever he can 
get, whether they are capable or not.” 

The girl’s face flushed and she turned 
to her work again. The housekeeper 
went slowly around the big room, sniff- 
ing at this and curling her lips at that, 
and finally went out into the corridor 
again, and on to another room, there 
to make more criticisms. 

The girl on the ladder finished her 
work and descended. She stood in the 
middle of the room and glanced around 
to make sure that she had forgotten 
nothing, that all details had been carried 
out, that the job was perfect as far as 
that one room was concerned. 

She put one hand to her forehead, 
and swayed for a moment. Her face 
was white again now. She looked tired, 
ill. For an instant she braced herself 
with one hand against the wall, and 
then she walked over to the big desk 
in the middle of the room and straight- 
ened a bank of flowers there. 

There were voices in the hall, and 
into the library came a distinguished- 
looking man in evening dress. The girl 
turned slowly and regarded him. 

“I beg your pardon. I was looking 
for the governor,” the gentleman said. 
“T thought possibly he might be in the 
library.” 

“I—I have just finished the decorat- 
ing,” the girl replied. “We are a bit 
late. It was quite a job.” 
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“And had to be done just right, eh, 
since this is the first big ball the gov- 
ernor has given since his election?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“I am sure that this room looks very 
pretty. You did it all yourself?” 

“Yes, sir. But the chief decorator 
laid out the scheme, of course. He al- 
ways does that.” 

“But it takes a woman’s hand to give 
things the artistic touch.” 

The gentleman walked farther into 
the room and looked at the banks of 
flowers. The girl glanced at him, 
gulped once or twice, and then stepped 
forward swiftly and spoke in a low 
voice. 

“You are Lieutenant Governor Blare, 
aren't you?” she asked. 

“T am—yes.” 

“My name is Mary Burt.” 

“I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Miss Burt,” Blare said. He was a 
politician of the better sort. He always 
was kind to those he met, no matter in 
what walk of life they happened to be. 
And now he smiled down at the pale 
little girl before him as though he had 
been her friend for years. 

Her face flushed again. She stepped 
a few feet nearer, and when she spoke 
now it was almost in a whisper. 

“I—I have something to say to you, 
ag 

“Then sit down, Miss Burt, and I’ll 
listen—if it will not take too long.” 

Mary Burt sat down, clasped and un- 
clasped her hands nervously for a time, 
and then looked up at him again. 

“You didn’t recognize my name?” she 
asked, 

“Tt sounded familiar, but I do not 
seem to place you. You'll pardon me?” 

“You know Tod Carter, of course?” 

“Oh, yes! The young man under 
sentence of death for the murder of 
Muldoon, the ward heeler.” 

“He never murdered Muldoon—but 
he has been sentenced to die for it!” the 
girl replied bitterly. “I—I’ll tell you 
as quickly as I can, sir. Tod Carter 
and I were engaged to be married -———” 

“My poor girl!” 
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“You can’t imagine how we love each 
other, sir. Tod hadn’t been a very good 
boy, but after he met me, after we 
became engaged, he stopped running 
around with the pool-hall crowd and 
got a job and settled down. I’d prom- 
ised to marry him if he behaved for a 
year and shewed that he could support 
me.” « 

“Wise girl!” the lieutenant governor 
commented. 

“And then Muldoon was killed, just 
before the election. And they arrested 
Tod Carter for it. Oh, there was some 
circumstantial evidence, of course! But 
Tod was framed by his old gang, who 
were sore at him because he’d turned 
decent. He never killed Muldoon, but 
he couldn’t prove it. They railroaded 
him, sir. They had to have a victim, 
you see.” 

“I am very sorry for you,” said the 
lieutenant governor. 

“And now there doesn’t seem to be 
any hope, unless the governor gives him 
a pardon or commutes his sentence. 
And Governor Zenley will not listen. 
He says that Tod is guilty, and that the 
law must take its course and justice be 
done. Justice! They are going to mur- 
der Tod Carter, and the real murderer 
of Muldoon will go free!” 

The lieutenant governor looked at her 
closely, and then cleared his throat and 
glanced across the room. 

“Of course it is in the hands of the 
governor,” he said. 

“And what do you think yourself?” 
the girl queried earnestly. “Do you 
think Tod is guilty?” 

“It is hard to say in a case of this 
sort, Miss Burt,” Blare replied. “I fol- 
lowed the trial closely because Muldoon 
was the victim. And I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that I doubted Mr, Car- 
ter’s guilt. Muldoon was a crooked 
man, a man who had a host of enemies. 
Yet murder is murder, of course. And 


the jury that listened to every word of 
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the trial had a better chance to judge 
than |.” 

“The jury!’ Mary Burt said sarcas- 
tically. ‘Tod couldn’t hire an expen- 
sive lawyer, of course, and the one the 
court assigned wasn’t very eager to clear 
him. He was railroaded, I say! I know 
that he is innocent. Do you suppose 
he could fool me, the girl who loves 
him? I’ve talked to him in the prison, 
I’ve heard the agony in his voice. He 
didn’t kill Muldoon, yet they are going 
to kill him——” 

She bowed her head suddenly and 
strove to keep back her sobs: The lieu- 


tenant governor waited nervously. 
Presently the girl glanced up at him 
again. 


“T am afraid that I can do nothing,” 
Blare said. “The governor is the only 
one. It would not be proper for me 
to suggest that he grant a pardon. 
There are certain reasons i 

“IT know,” she interrupted. “If he 
granted a pardon, Muldoon’s friends 
would turn against him, and he wouldn’t 
get elected again. A boy’s life is noth- 
ing to the governor when he has politi- 
cal ambitions.” 

“Oh, my dear young lady 

“Please let us have no pretense,” she 
said. “This talk of ours is confidential. 
I am not the sort of girl to mention 
it afterward.” 

“I feel quite sure of that,” Blare said. 

“And the lieutenant governor can do 
nothing ?” 

“Nothing. Governor Zenley and I 
are not exactly in accord, you must 
understand. We were elected on the 
same ticket, and we are courteous to 
each other, but we are not warm politi- 
cal friends. I do not like some of his 
methods—and he does not like some of 
mine. The governor is the only one 
who can save Tod Carter.” 

“But he could do it—if he wished 
to?” she asked. 

“Of course. According to the laws 
of our State, the governor could grant 
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an out-and-out pardon without giving 
any reasons, and it would stand. Or 
he could commute the sentence to life 
imprisonment or to imprisonment for 
ten years—whatever he wished to do.” 

“It must be freedom or death for 
Tod,” Mary Burt said. “And nobody 
but the governor could do it.” 

“Nobody but the governor,” Blare 
said, 

“If you were governor—— 

“If I were governor,” Blare said with 
sincerity in his voice, “I’d not let Tod 
Carter hang. I do not believe, really, 
that he is guilty. At the best, the evi- 
dence was only circumstantial, and I do 
not believe in taking any man’s life on 
circumstantial evidence.” 

She sprang to her feet and stepped 
close to him, grasped the lapel of his 
coat, talked in rapid whispers. 

“Then, if you were governor 

“Yes,” Blare said. “But I am only 
the lieutenant governor.” 

“If the governor—died—you’d be 
governor?” she asked. 

“Of course——” 

“And, if you were governor 

Blare recoiled from her, horror in his 
face. ‘‘My dear young lady: ” he be- 

an. 

She followed him and grasped his 
lapel again. “Listen to me!” she begged. 
“T must save Tod—lI love him so much. 
For Heaven’s sake, listen to me! I— 
I know a few things. I know why you 
and Governor Zenley are not warm 
friends.” 

“I beg your pardon?” and Blare 
gasped. 

“I know what is behind it. It isn’t 
all a difference in politics. Zenley was 
a rich corporation lawyer, and you were 
a poor assistant to the district attorney. 
And you both loved the same woman. 
And she listened to her folks and mar- 
ried the rich man.” 

“Tf you please——’ 

“Listen!” she commanded. “I know 
it all, I tell you. And after she mar- 
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ried him Governor Zenley mistreated 
her. And she found out then that she 
loved you—that it had been you all the 
time. And the governor knows it. 
That is why he isn’t your warm friend. 
You love the governor’s wife, and she 
loves you. You should be her husband. 
Zenley mistreats her. If—if Zenley 
were to die—you’d be the governor— 
and perhaps, in time, you could marry 
her——” 

“Miss Burt!” 

“I’m fighting for the life of the man 
I love. Just make me the promise, sir 
—the promise that, if you are governor, 
you'll pardon Tod. I'll do the rest.” 

“What do you mean?” Blare ques- 
tioned in amazement. 

She whispered to him hoarsely. “T’ll 
—I’ll do it!” she said. “I'll shoot the 
governor! And then you will be gov- 
ernor and can pardon Tod. You can 
marry the woman you love. And I 
can re 

“Yes—how about you?” Blare asked. 

“T don’t care, if Tod is free. Just 
as long as Tod is saved 

“Girl, you are insane!” Blare cried. 
“How dare you speak of such a thing?” 

“Ts it so very bad? What is Gov- 
ernor Zenley but a brute in human 
form? He has sold out his friends to 
get where he is. He mistreats his wife, 
the woman you love——” . 

“Be quiet!” Blare commanded. “I 
refuse to listen to you longer.” 

“But you have said something—some- 
thing in the way of a promise,” she 
whispered. “If you were governor, you 
said, you’d pardon Tod.” 

“You must not think——” Blare be- 
gan. 
“There, I’ll not talk any more. I— 
I’ll go ahead with my work. It must 
be done in another half hour or so.” 

She turned from him and approached 
the big desk, and an instant later she 
was rearranging the mass of flowers 
there. Lieutenant Governor Blare 
looked at her for a moment, a peculiar 
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expression in his face, and then whirled 
around and left the library. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BRUTE’S VICTIM. 

HINKING deeply, Lieutenant Gov- 

ernor Blare left the library and 

walked slowly along the wide hall. So 

this girl knew all about himself and 

Zenley and Elizabeth Zenley, did she? 

Did the whole town know, the whole 
State? 

The. girl had spoken the truth, too. 
It was common talk that the governor 
did not treat his wife with much con- 
sideration. He felt that she had mar- 
ried him for his money, whereas she 
had married at the command of her 
parents and against her own wishes. 
And when Blare thought of Elizabeth’s 
goodness and beauty being ruined by 
her cruel husband he ground his teeth 
and clenched his fists and wished that 
he and Zenley were mere common folks, 
so that he could take matters into his 
own hands without causing a Statewide 
scandal and wrecking careers. 

But the suggestion of Mary Burt had 
horrified him. It would be a way out, 
of course, but he felt that he never 
could be happy with Elizabeth as his 
wife if there was the shadow of a vio- 
lent crime hanging over them. It was 
not to be considered for a moment! 

Better far, if Governor Zenley’s mis- 
treatment of his wife continued, that 
Blare himself remove the governor and 
so set Elizabeth free, though he after- 
ward paid the extreme penalty for his 
crime. And even such a course would 
be sure to result in Elizabeth Zenley’s 
name being made food for scandal. 

Blare and the governor’s wife had ex- 
changed no words on the subject, yet 
both knew and felt the truth. They 
understood each other perfectly. Words 
between them were not needed to ex- 
plain their love, their misery, and their 
horror at the wrong track events had 


taken. They were doomed to suffer in 
silence. 

Blare went on along the wide corridor 
and turned finally into a $mall anteroom 
that adjoined the ballroom. In the lat- 
ter some of the decorators remained, 
cleaning up their litter and putting the 
finishing touches to their work. The 
lights were blazing in the ballroom, but 
the lights in the anteroom had not been 
turned on. | 

Blare stopped just inside the door, in 
the darkness, trying to compose himself 
before meeting anybody. Mary Burt’s 
words had shaken him more than he 
liked to acknowledge even to himself. 

He heard a muffled sob near him, and 
started ,back, surprised. It was re- 
peated, and he took a step in the direc- 
tion whence the sound had come. In 
the semidarkness he could make out the 
form of a woman, could see the white 
of bare arms and shoulders. A woman 
in evening dress, sobbing in ‘the ante- 
room of the governor’s mansion! 

“I beg your pardon,” Blare said 
softly. 

A gasp reached him, and the figure 
moved. 

“Is that you, George?” 

“Yes,” he replied. He walked for- 
ward quickly now, for it had been the 
governor’s wife who had spoken, “What 
is the trouble, Elizabeth?’ he asked. 
“Can I be of service?” 

“The same old trouble, George.” 

He was standing close to her now. 
She was pressing a handkerchief against 
her face, trying to stifle her sobs. 

“Crying?” he asked. “And here? 
Somebody may come, may see, or hear 
you.” 

“I—I can’t help it,” she said. “There 
seemed to be no place else to go and 
have peace.” 

Suddenly she stepped closer to him, 
looked up into his eyes. 

“Humorous, isn’t it?” she said bit- 
terly. “The governor's first big recep- 
tion and ball, and the governor’s wife 
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weeping in an anteroom because of her 
husband’s brutality.” 

“Brutality!” Blare gasped. 

“There is no reason for pretense be- 
tween us, George,” she said. “My life 
is utterly miserable. It is not enough 
that I am treated with less considera- 
tion than he would give his horse or 
dog. It is not enough that I am in- 
sulted before the servants, belittled be- 
fore my social friends. He must strike 
me, too.” 

“Strike you!” Blare cried. 

“Yes. I do not know why. I was 
doing nothing, saying nothing. He 
came into my room just as I finished 
dressing. He was angry about some- 
thing—and he took it out on me, I sup- 
pose. It did not matter to him that my 
maid saw and heard.” 

Blare gave an. exclamation of horror. 

“T am afraid that I cannot endure it 
any longer,’ she said. “There is a 
limit, even for a wife.” 

“He—he struck you?” 

“Yes—on my side. The blow was not 
severe—but it was enough. It did not 
bruise my flesh badly, perhaps, but it 
bruised my self-respect.” 

“The cur!” Blare said angrily. 

“You must not take my troubles upon 
your shoulders, George. You have your 
own affairs ss 

“And I would like to make your af- 
fairs mine, especially those of this sort,” 
Blare interrupted. “Surely my old 
friendship gives me the right——” 

“It is more than friendship, George, 
and we both know it. We need not 
speak of it again, but let us. face the 
truth now. I made a-bitter mistake, and 
I am paying for it. I'll endure it as 
long as I can—and then, I suppose, I'll 
try the divorce court.” 

“He struck you!” Blare said again, 
like a man who did not know what he 
was saying. He wanted a full realiza- 
tion of the horror of it. His hatred 





of the governor seemed to be born anew, 


to be enlarged until it became the one 
consuming thing in life. 

“On the night of the first big recep- 
tion,” she said, her lips trembling again. 
“In an hour or so I shall have to greet 
our guests and smile and pretend that 
I am happy and proud. Proud—of 
him!” 

There was sarcasm in her voice, and 
sorrow also, Blare drew in his breath 
quickly. 

“T could kill him!’ he muttered. 

“So could I!” she replied. “Perhaps 
I shall some day, if he drives me too 
far.” 

“Do not talk that way,” Blare begged. 
“Never think of such a thing. It were 
better for me to do it——” 

“And now you must not talk that 
way, either. Both of us are talking like 
maniacs. People in our station of life 
don’t kill one another.” 

“Don’t they? I have known of a 
few cases,” Blare said. 

“Don’t think about it, George—forget 
me.” 

“T can’t do that, and you know it.” 

“Tt is all my fault, George. It is my 
fault if I listened to ambitious parents. 
Now I am paying for the mistake I 
made. That is all.” 

“And why should you pay?” he de- 
manded, “Zenley wanted you—and he 
won you. Why should he mistreat you 
now ?” 

“Because that is the type of man 
he is,” she replied. “I flatter myself 
that he would have mistreated any 
woman he might have married. He 
mistreats everybody. He thinks of noth- 
ing but his personal ambition. He 
wanted me because of the social posi- 
tion of my family, because he believed 
that marriage with me would advance 
him along certain lines. And he pre- 
tended to love me!” 

She was quiet for an instant, while 
some workmen hurried along the hall. 
Presently she spoke again. 

“T must go to my room,” she said, 
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“He will be coming down soon. It never. 


would do for our guests to find the 
governor’s wife with tearstains on her 
cheeks. I must be the happy bride, you 
see. Play the hypocrite. Anything else 
might endanger his political advance- 
ment.” 

“Elizabeth, I cannot endure this!” 

“Why not, George? I have to en- 
’ dure it. What else is there to be done? 
We cannot undo things as easily as we 
can do them. That is a truth the hu- 
man race discovered centuries ago.” 

“Faults can be corrected,” he said. 

“Sometimes,” she admitted. 

“Elizabeth, I—I would give my life 
to see you happy. You know that. You 
must be happy—you are entitled to hap- 
piness,” Blare told her. “To think that 
he would insult you, or even slight you, 
is bad enough. But to know that he 
has struck you!” 

“Let us say no more about it,” she 
said earnestly. “If I deem it advisable, 
I'll work out my own salvation—in 
whatever way I think is the best. I 
come from a family of fighters, remem- 
ber, a family that does not endure in- 
sults.” 

“Elizabeth——” 

“IT must go, George, and get ready 
to meet the guests. Just forget what 
I have said. I am sorry that I was 
sobbing here and that you found me so. 
I should have hidden my grief, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Not from me, Elizabeth,” he said. 
“T am glad that I know.” 

“George! What do you mean?” 

“Perhaps nothing—and perhaps a 
great deal. He is your husband, of 
course, but I am your friend at least. 
Even a husband may be called to ac- 
count at times.” 

“George, you must do nothing! It 
will only make matters worse if you 
speak to him. He—he suspects that I 
wish I had married you instead of him.” 

“Do not worry about me,” Blare 
said. 


“If there is anything to be done, 
George, I’ll do it. Now—now I must 
go ¥g 

A step sounded in the hall. Gov- 
ernor Zenley entered the anteroom and 
faced them. 

“A little conversation in the dark, 
eh?” he said, sneering. 


Blare’s fists clenched. Elizabeth 
Zenley looked her husband straight in 
the eyes. 


“It is scarcely dark,” she said. “And 
your remark is indelicate, to say the 


least. I have glanced over the ball- 
room. Everything is in readiness at 
last.” 


She swept by him without another 
word, and turned up the hall toward 
the wide staircase. The two men were 
left face to face. 

“Blare, it seems to me that you spend 
a great deal of time entertaining my 
wife,” the governor said. 

“I beg your pardon?” 
trying to hold in his anger. 

“She happens to be my wife, you 
know, even if she is in love with you.” 

“You scoundrel!” 

Zenley laughed evilly. “Hard names, 
eh?” he said sneeringly. “They don’t 
hurt me.” 

“Possibly your skin is too tough,” 
Blare said. : 

“And it wouldn’t look nice, of course, 
for there to be personal trouble between 
the governor and the lieutenant gov- 
ernor. But such a thing might hap- 
pen.” 

“It might, if the governor forgot his 
manhood and struck a woman many 
times,” Blare said warningly. 

“Oh, she told you that, did she?” 
Zenley asked. “Um! I'll have to take 
her to task about it. Wives shouldn’t 
tell family secrets to their old ad- 
mirers.” 

“Continue, and it may be a public 
fact instead of a family secret,” Blare 
said. 

“And if it does become a public fact, 
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Blare, you may rest assured of one 
thing—the dear people will have reason 
to think that I am the injured party 
and will pour out their sympathies to 
me. I'll make political capital of it— 
and you'll be disgraced!” 

“You cur!’ Blare cried. : 

“More hard words, eh? Perhaps I'll 
make you pay for them some time. But 
I am too busy at this moment.” 

The governor laughed again sarcas- 
tically and left the room to go to the 
library. 

Blare remained standing in front of 
the door. A tumult of emotions rushed 
through him. In his eyes was the light 
of a man who wants to kill. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE FINAL WORD. 


HEN the governor entered the 
library Mary Burt was finishing 
her work of rearranging the bank of 
flowers on the desk. She turned when 
she heard his step, and her face wert 
white for a moment. The governor 
walked straight toward the desk as 
though he did not see the girl. 

She stepped aside, and then he 
glanced at her. 

“Still at work, eh?” he said surlily. 

“J am just finishing, sir.” 

“One of the decorator’s assistants ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Seems to me he got a late start. The 
work should have been finished at an 
early hour this afternoon. A man finds 
incompetence on every side these days.” 

Mary Burt did not reply to that. She 
stood back and glanced around the room 
again, and then she saw that a festoon 
over the curtained French windows in 
one corner of the room had not been 
tacked into place. 

“TI—I will be a few minutes longer, 
sir,” she said. “But it will not take 
long. That festoon id 





“Go ahead with your work, young 
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woman, and do not bother me with it. 
I am not a decorator.” 

Mary hurried across to the window, 
carrying the heavy stepladder. The 
governor did not offer to help her. He 
unlocked a drawer of his desk, took out 
some papers, sat down and began going 
through them like a busy man who had 
overlooked something of importance. 

. Having put the stepladder into place, 
Mary Burt returned to the-desk to get 
her little hammer and a package of 
tacks. She glanced down at the gov- 
ernor, bit her lips, sighed. And pres- 
ently she spoke: 

“May I say a word, sir?” 

“What is it?’ the governor asked. 

“Do you not remember me?” 

“No!” 

“I—I am the girl who is engaged to 
Tod Carter.” 

“The murderer, eh?” 

“He is not a murderer. He did not 
kill Muldoon!” 

“A jury said that he did, and that 
is all I know about it.” . 

“He was railroaded, sir—framed.” 

“That is what they all howl when 
they are caught, tried, and sentenced,” 
the governor told her. “I have been 
bothered enough about that case.” 

“And—and you can do nothing?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing except let the law take its 
course. I decline to interfere.” 

“Have yon no heart—no mercy?” 

“That is old stuff, if you’ll pardon 
me,” the governor said with a sneer. 
“T have something to do besides listen- 
ing to the snivelings of women. who 
want to save some worthless man from 
the rope.” 

“Tod Carter is not a worthless man,” 
the girl said bravely. “And he never 
killed Muldoon. Do you want an inno- 
cent man to hang?” 

“T have nothing to do with it,” Zenley 
replied. “I am convinced that he had a 
fair trial.” 

“Can’t you even commute his sen- 
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tence and see whether the guilty man 
is not discovered later? Wouldn’t it 
be terrible to take Tod’s life and dis- 
cover afterward that he was innocent.” 

“TI cannot interfere,” the governor 
told her. “Let us say no more about 
it. Forget him and attend your work. 
You are keeping me from mine.” 

He picked up the papers again, and 
Mary Burt went back across the room 
with her hammer and her package of 
tacks, Her face was pale again, and 
there were tears in her eyes. But as 
she worked she glanced at the governor 
now and then, and the tears disap- 
peared, and into her face there came a 
look that was not good to see. 

Up on the ladder, she worked furi- 
ously, tacking the festoon into place. 
She was trying hard to keep from sob- 
bing. She told herself that she could 
not sob, could not weep much more. 
The governor would do nothing. The 
case did not seem to be important 
enough to engage his interest and atten- 
tion. He did not care whether Tod 
Carter existed or not. Had it been 
some society man, perhaps he might 
have listened to the facts. 

Then Mary Burt remembered her re- 
cent conversation with Blare, and she 
looked across the room at the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State once more. She 
could see the white bosom of his shirt, 
and imagined where his heart was beat- 
ing beneath it. A single bullet sent 
crashing there—and Blare would be the 
governor! And Blare had said that 
never would he let Tod Carter hang! 

She turned to her work again. She 
heard somebody come into the library, 
but did not look around. 

“That you, Herne?” she heard the 
governor say. “I want a few words with 
you before the guests come. Just a 
moment.” 

He got out of his chair and walked 
across the room to where Mary Burt 
was working. 
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“How long will that take you?’ he 
asked. 

“About fifteen minutes, sir.” 

“Very well. Get out of here, then, 
for ten minutes or so. I want to have 
a confidential talk with this man. You 
may return and finish your work after 
he leaves the library.” 

“Yes, sir.” Mary Burt got down from 
the ladder and started for the hall door. 
She gave the newcomer one glance. 
She knew who he was, Claude Herne, 
once a policeman, later a private detec- 
tive, and now an officer attached to the 
governor. She had heard it whispered 
that he had been the bodyguard of 
Zenley during the campaign, and that 
he was the same now. 

After Mary Burt had left, Zenley 
motioned for Herne to close the door. 
The private detective did so, and then 
walked slowly back across the room to- 
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ward the desk. Governor Zenley 
watched him narrowly as he ap- 
proached. 


“What is it?’ Herne asked. 

“Tt appears to me that you are want- 
ing in courtesy, Herne,” the governor 
complained. 

“Don’t like the way I talk—is that it? 
Want me to ‘sir’ you all the time, do 


you?” 
“Ts that asking too much?” 
“IT do it when there’s anybody 


around,” Herne said. 

The governor looked him over from 
head to foot. Herne was in evening 
dress that did not fit, and already he 
was wearing his gloves. 

“You were not cut out for the society 
end, Herne,” the governor said, smiling. 

“Whose fault is it that I’m here?’ 
Herne asked, “It’s your orders, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tt is, yes. I want you around. They 
will detail a man from headquarters, 
of course, but I want you on duty also.” 

“Who’s coming from headquarters ?” 

“Heavens, man, I don’t know. Some 
detective, I suppose. It is the cus- 
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tomary thing. We must protect our 
guests against jewel thieves and disor- 
der, you know.” 

“That’s all right, governor. You 
wanted to see me about something in 
particular ?” 

“Yes. I have some work for you to 
do to-morrow.” 

“Dirty work, I suppose ?” 

“When you work you get paid for 
it, don’t you?” Zenley asked. “You get 
a fat salary and a regular graft of an 
expense account. Come to the office in 
the statehouse at ten in the morning 
and I’ll give you the details.” 

“Suppose I don’t fancy the job?” 
‘Herne asked. 

The governor faced him squarely. 
“Herne, I don’t like your attitude re- 
cently,” he said. “If you'll stop to 
think I’m. quite sure you'll agree that it 
is best for you to play safe and square 
with me.” 

“Ts it?” Herne asked. 

“It is, my man. You have done a few 
jobs for me already, and have done 
them well.” 

“One in particular,” Herne said. 

“I am glad that you mentioned it. 
Let me recall to your mind, Herne, 
that I could make it rather uncom fort- 
able for you if I wished to do so. 
Prison—possibly the scaffold.” 

“You 4 

“Don’t say it,” the governor advised 
him. “I won’t endure much more from 
you, you know. You'd better walk the 
straight and narrow path from now on, 
Herne.” 

“So, after me doing your dirty work, 
you’d give me away, would you?” 
Herne asked, anger in his face. 

“Not if you behave yourself.” 

“T suppose that means that you'll do 
it if it suits your convenience,” the de- 
tective retorted. 

Governor Zenley’s eyes blazed. 

“Herne,” he said, “you’ll come to my 
office at ten o’clock in the morning, re- 
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ceive your orders, and do whatever I 
tell you to do—and don’t make any 
mistake about it! And hereafter you'll 
keep a civil tongue in your head when 
you are talking to me! Because you 
have done some work for me is not any 
reason for undue familiarity!” 

“Isn’t it?’ Herne exclaimed. 

Their eyes clashed for an instant, and 
Detective Herne seemed to read some- 
thing in those of the governor. His 
face flushed, and then went white, and 
he was trembling violently as he bent 
forward across the desk and spoke 
again. 

“By Heaven, I believe that you’d turn 
me up!” he exploded. “I believe you'd 
double-cross me!” 

“I could turn you up, as you put it, 
if it proved to be necessary, and I 
wouldn’t be irivolved, either,” the gov- 
ernor said. “Do not forget that! It 
might even make it safer for me. So 
you’d better watch your step, as the 
man on the street has it. Now-get out, 
and let that confounded girl come in 
here and finish her work, And don’t 
forget to be at the office at ten in the 
morning. At ten, I say—and that 
means ten o’clock exactly !” 

Once more their eyes clashed. De- 
tective Herne’s face was white. There 
was an expression of mingled fear and 
hate in it, and the fear seemed to pre- 
dominate. The governor met his gaze 
calmly, except that his countenance was 
slightly flushed, 

“At ten o’clock exactly,” he repeated. 

Herne whirled around and walked 
across to the hall door, threw it open, 
and went out, motioned Mary Burt to 
go in and continue her work, and 
stamped along the corridor toward the 
front entrance. 

He stepped into a side room for a 
moment to compose himself. Now that 
he was out of the governor’s presence 
his fear seemed to increase. He licked 
at his lips, brushed the back of one hand 
across his forehead, clenched his fists, 
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drew in deep breaths and then expelled 
them as though they had hurt him. 

“He’s a devil—a devil!’ Detective 
Herne muttered to himself. “He'd 
frame me in a minute! A devil in hu- 
raan form—that’s what he is!” 

Governor Zenley did not seem to be 
much disturbed by the interview with 
the detective. He went ahead examin- 
ing his papers calmly, and finally put 
them into a drawer of the desk, locked 
it, and returned the key to his waistcoat 
pocket. 

He lighted a cigar, and sat back in 
his chair to watch Mary Burt fasten- 
ing the festoon. 

“So you were engaged to this Tod 
Carter?” he said. 

“T am still, sir.” 

“Didn’t break the engagement when 
he was convicted ?” 

“I’m not that sort, sir. I stand by 
the man I love. And I know that Tod 
is innocent.” 

“Because he told you so, I suppose?” 

“Yes—because he told me so, And 
I can read him. He never killed Mul- 
doon. Somebody did—and they are 
blaming it on Tod so that the guilty 
man can go free. People say you’d not 
have been elected if Muldoon had not 
been killed.” 

“Don’t bother your head with poli- 
tics,” the governor said. “It wouldn’t 
have made much difference. Muldoon 
was a bad lot—but murder is murder. 
The man who shot him must hang.” 


“My ‘Tod never shot him,” the girl , 


declared, sobbing again. “TI have talked 
to him. Oh, if you would only talk 
to him a few minutes, sir, you’d know 
that he is innocent!” 

“Um!” the governor grunted.. “I’ve 
more important things to do than talk 
with condemned murderers.” 

“Won’t you commute his sentence, 
sir?” 

“For the last time, and finally, I tell 
you that I will not interfere!’ Governor 
Zenley said in a hard voice, getting 
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up to leave the room. “So save your 
breath, and do not ask me again!” —_ 

“Very well, sir,” Mary Burt said in a 
voice that quivered. “I'll not ask you 
again, sir.” 

Her face was like that of a dead 
woman as he turned away from her and 
started briskly toward the hall door, 
save that her eyes blazed once, and 
then seemed to be vacant, like those 
of a person numbed and driven insane 
through grief. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DETECTIVE PETER MURRAY. 


ETECTIVE PETER MURRAY, a 
central headquarters man with a 
record for possessing brains, courage, 
and general ability, approached the ex- 
ecutive mansion slowly, glancing up and 
down the street, watching the vehicles 
that were hurrying along the wide ave- 
nue. 

On the corner he stopped for a mo- 
ment and looked at the building with 
its blazing lights, at the striped awning 
stretched over the driveway, and at 
the spacious and well-kept grounds now 
in darkness where, Detective Peter 
Murray knew, there were valuable 
shrubs and some of the finest old trees 
in the entire State. 

Leaving the walk, Detective Murray 
invaded the grounds and made his way 
slowly across the dark lawn, observing 
the different windows of the mansion. 
He made a complete circle of the build- 
ing and then approached it again from 
the front, this time walking boldly up 
the driveway. 

He passed some of the decorators 
leaving the place, and spoke to a couple 
he knew, then went on toward the en- 
trance, puffing slowly at a half-con- 
sumed cigar. 

Servants at the entrance nodded to 
him, for almost everybody was ac- 
quainted with Detective Peter Murray. 
But Murray did not seem inclined to 
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enter the executive mansion immedi- 
ately. He walked back and forth on 
the veranda, finishing his cigar, and evi- 
dently thinking deeply on some prob- 
lem. 

After a time he threw the butt of his 
cigar over the rail of the veranda and 
whirled toward the big doors as though 
he suddenly had made up his mind 
about a course of action. 

Whatever problem he had faced, he 
seemed to forget it now. A smile came 
to his face, and to all outward appear- 
ances he was only a police officer on a 
special duty and very glad to be there. 

Just inside the doors, he came face 
to face with Herne. They looked each 
other over. In a way they were an- 
cient enemies. Murray had disliked 
Herne when the latter was a member 
of the city police force, and Herne had 
a feeling of professional jealousy to- 
ward_Peter Murray. 

“So you got the job!” Herne said. 

“Yes. Pm to be the little society 
playmate for the evening,” Detective 
Murry admitted, grinning. “But I'll 
have to hide behind the banks of flow- 
ers, I suppose. I didn’t put on my 
soup-and-fish clothes.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you wouldn’t dress 
properly for a reception here,” Herne 
said loftily. 

“Um!” Murray grunted. “Believe 
me, Claude—and that’s one fine nanie 
for a detective !—believe me when I re- 
mark that if I look anything like you 
in open-faced clothes, I prefer to go 
back to wearing a uniform!” 

“Is that so?” 

“Tt is so,” Peter Murray declared. 
“You don’t even look like a waiter, 
Claude. That suit seems to have been 
cut out with an ax. And no distinction, 
Claude—no distinction at all! You 
don’t carry your garments right.” 

“Funny, aren’t you?” 

“T have been told so,” Murray an- 
swered, grinning, “but I never pay any 
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attention to flattery. Nice white gloves 
you have on, too!” 

“What’s the matter with the gloves?” 
Herne demanded. 

“Nothing at all. The gloves seem to 
be all right,” Murray replied. “But why 
struggle into the things at this early 
stage of the game?” 

“If you want to know, they are so 
blamed hard to get on that, now they’re 
on, they’re going to stay there,” Herne 
told him. “And I can’t see that it is 
any of your business. J wear them 
when I want to—and vice versa!” 

“Vice versa?’ Murray echoed. “Been 
studying up, have you? It maust be 
great to work for a governor. What 
do you do to earn your salary, if any- 
thing?” 

“I entertain fresh city fly cops for 
one thing,” Herne told him hotly. 

“Now, Claude——” 

“Don’t call me that!” 

“Tt is your name, isn’t it?” 

“If it is, I didn’t hang it on myself,” 
Herne remarked. “It was given to me 
when I was helpless.” 

“It certainly doesn’t fit,’ Murray 
said. “Just imagine a big roughneck 
of a personal bodyguard being named 
Claude! Now don’t you strike me, 
Claude! You'll split your nice new 
gloves. All jokes aside, is there any- 
thing special that calls for my well- 
known eye to be peeled?” 

“Only an ordinary society gathering,” 
Herne replied. “The decorators aren’t 
quite done yet, but they will be in a few 
minutes. The guests will begin arriv- 
ing in less than an hour. Come along 
with me, and I’ll show you where the 
dressing rooms are, and let you take a 
glimpse at the servants, It’s the reg- 
ular gang, though—no new ones hired 
just for the occasion.” 

“Jewels will glitter, I suppose?” 

“Naturally,” said Herne. “They'll 
glitter and they’ll shine. Any jewel 
thieves in town?” 

“Not to my knowledge. I don’t an- 
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ticipate any theft, Claude, but we'll 
watch things closely, nevertheless. 
Now show me those dressing rooms.” 

Herne led the way through the long 
corridor and up the wide stairs to the 
second floor. Detective Peter Murray 
maintained an ordinary conversation 
now, but his alert eyes were taking in 
his surroundings. He had been in the 
executive mansion often before, and a 

“few rapid glances informed him that 
there had been few changes made by 
the new governor. 

Herne showed him the dressing 
rooms and described the plans for the 
evening’s entertainment, and Detective 
Murray glanced at the servants and as- 
sured himself that there were no famous 
jewel thieves among them. They visited 
the smoking room on the upper floor, 
the refreshment room below, and then 
strolled toward the front corridor again. 

“They had an escape at the pen late 
this afternoon,” Murray remarked as 
though he had just remembered it. 

“An escape? How did that happen?” 
asked Herne. 

“Burglar Bill Jones, the old-timer, en- 
gineered it. He was in as an habitual 
criminal, you know.” 

“IT remember him.” 

“About a dozen men made the break, 
but the guards nabbed all of them ex- 
cept Burglar Bill and one other. Three 
were shot.” 

“Who was the man that got away 
with Burglar Bill?” Herne asked. 

“He didn’t get away with Burglar 
Bill.” He wasn’t in on the deal at all. 
But when the fuss came he saw his 
chance and took it, just made a sneak 
during the excitement.” 

“Lucky lad! Who was he?” 

“Tod Carter,” Murray replied, glanc- 
ing at his companion. “The boy who 
was sentenced to hang for shooting 
Muldoon.” 

“Tod Carter!” Herne exclaimed. 
“Muldoon’s crowd will go crazy if he 
isn’t recaptured mighty quick! Great 
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Scott! Under death sentence, too! 
How did he manage to do it?” 
“He’d been in the hospital, and they 


were taking him back to his cell when 


the fuss started,” Murray explained. 
“T suppose they’ll pick the poor devil 
up soon enough. The boy wasn’t in on 
the get-away plan, and so he probably 
had no preparations made. He’ll hide 
around in the woods for a few days 
and then give up probably. And yet he 
may try to make a run for it. He’s 
desperate, I suppose. A man under a 
death sentence will try anything to make 
a get-away.” 

“Some people have been at the gov- 
ernor to pardon Carter,” Herne said. 

“And the governor wouldn’t listen?” 

“You’re right—he wouldn’t. The 
jury settled matters for Tod Carter. 
Do you think the governor is a fool? 
He’d be one if he pardoned Carter and 
have all Muldoon’s old pals down on 
him politically because of it.” 

“T hope that the boy makes a good 
run for it,” Murray declared. “I’d hate 
to be the officer to put hands on him. 
Because, just between the two of us, 
Herne, I don’t believe that Tod Carter 
is the guilty man.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I know all about the circum- 
stantial evidence! I worked on the case, 
and I sat in at the trial. Some of the 
evidence sounded pretty thin to me, if 
you’re asking. I’d hate to hang any 
man on the strength of it. I never was 
satisfied with that case.” 

“T guess he’s guilty, all right,” Herne 
said. 

“Maybe so—and, again, maybe not,” 
Murray replied. “Anyway, he’s loose 
now and making a run for it, and he’s 
a desperate lad. There’s something pa- 
thetic about a human being running 
for his life with all the rest of the world 
after him.” 

“Getting soft, aren’t you? I didn’t 
know you were that sympathetic,” 
Herne said sneeringly. 
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“Oh, I get a bit mushy at times,” 
Murray admitted, grinning. “It’s a 
trick I have. Sometimes I am mushy, 
and sometimes I am not. Vice versa, 
as you say.” 

“Getting comic again now, are you?” 

“Now don’t you strike me, Claude— 
you'll spoil your gloves,” Murray an- 
swered, chuckling. 

“When did Tod Carter get away?” 

“About half an hour before dusk. 
He managed to get into the woods, and 
what direction he went then nobody 
seems to know. Burglar Bill made a 
neat start and had it all planned. What 
the boy will do is a question.” 

“He could manage to get into the city 
in an hour or so,” Herne said. 

“Yes, providing that he could get 
some clothes and make a quick run for 
it, and didn’t have to hide some place,” 
Murray answered. “He may have tried 
to get into the city, of course. But I 
doubt it.” x 

“Why ?” 

“Well, he’s pretty well known in some 
parts of the town. And you take a 
young chap like that and let him make 
a break, and nine times out of ten he 
takes to the woods. He generally has 
an idea that he has a better chance in 
the wild, which is one foolish idea. A 
man can be tracked twice as easy in 
the rough country as he can be traced 
in the city.” 

“Sure,” Herne asserted. 

“But the most of them don’t know 
that—and Tod Carter didn’t know it. 
So I suppose he will try to get up into 
the hills, and after starving for a few 
days the poor devil, cold and hungry 
and miserable, will probably walk in 
and give himself up. And then—the 





chair is waiting, in his case.” 

“It’s tough luck—but he’s got it com- 
ing to him for killing Muldoon,” Herne 
said, 

“If he killed Muldoon.” 

“Rats!” Herne said explosively. ‘“He 
belonged to a tough gang. 


He had a 
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motive and the opportunity, if you re- 
member the trial. He didn’t have an 
alibi. It looked like the goods from 
the first—and he made a mighty poor 
defense.” 

“That was one exciting trial,” Mur- 
ray declared with considerable sarcasm, 
“The judge seemed to be in one mighty 
hurry—and he had been a friend of 
Muldoon’s. And the lawyer the court 
assigned to defend the boy! He 
couldn’t have defended an angel from 
heaven if the angel had a perfect alibi.” 

“Well, what’s a young tough more 
or less?’ Herne wanted to know. 
“There seems to have been a lot of 
fuss about this case. A man would 
think that this Tod Carter amounted 
to something.” 

“He’s a human being,” Detective 
Peter Murray replied. ‘And I suppose 
that the poor devil thinks about as much 
of his life as we do of ours,” 

“Maybe so,” said Herne. 

“Where do we go from here?” 

“To the library,’ Herne replied. 
“The governor and his wife will be 
there soon, and the lieutenant governor. 
They are to be in the reception line. 
We'll report there to see if there are 
any special orders, and then we'll get 
some place and watch the guests as 
they arrive.” 

“And see that some notorious jewel 
thief doesn’t slip in to make a collec- 
tion of diamond necklaces,” Murray 
added, chuckling. ‘‘Lead the way, 
Claude! Vice versa!” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE DARK. 


MARY BURT, after the governor 

had left the library, staggered as 
though she had received a blow. The 
look in lier face was not good to see. 
She managed to get upon the stepladder 
again, and began tacking the last strand 
of the festoon into place. That done, 
she stepped down to the floor, watked 
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back and looked at her work, and de- 
cided that it was as it should be. 

Hurrying to the heavy curtains that 
draped the French windows, she shook 
out their folds, then turned away to 
pick up a few fragments of evergreen 
that had dropped to the floor. That 
done, her work would be at an end, and 
she would be able to go home and be 
alone with her misery. That is—if she 
wished to go home—— 

She thought of Blare again, and of 
his half promise. She remembered that 
a single shot, well placed, would send 
Zenley to his grave and make Blare 
governor. And then Tod Carter would 
not hang! 

Stopping beside the desk, she made 
a little bundle of the litter, so she could 
carry it to the rear of the house and 
leave it with the other trash the decora- 
tors had collected. To her ears came 
a whispered word: 
> “Mary!” 

The girl stood as though turned to 
stone. It was like a whisper from an- 
other world. For she knew it was in 
the voice of Tod Carter, though that 
voice was strained and unnatural. 

Her hands flew to her face, and she 
shuddered. Had that call come to her 
down the river from the prison, across 
the hills, through the busy city streets? 
Was it an appeal? Was Tod Carter 
asking her to do the deed that would 
save him? a He 

“Mary!” There it was again, and a 
bit stronger. The girl dropped her 
hands from her face and whirled 
around. The curtains before the French 
windows were moving as though in a 
gentle breeze. 

“Mary! Come back near the win- 
dow !” 

She almost cried out now. It was 
Tod Carter’s voice, and he was speak- 
ing to her from behind the curtains— 
Tod Carter, supposed to be in a cell 
in the big prison, a death watch before 
him! 

2B—ps 
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She glanced fearfully around the 
room and then darted to the heavy cur- 
tains. She was almost afraid to pull 
them apart and look behind them. But 
she mastered her fear long enough to 
do so, for her curiosity was stronger 
than her fear. 

And she saw Tod Carter’s white, 
drawn face within a foot of her own. 

“Tod! Tod!” she gasped. “You— 
how are you here?” 

“I escaped, Mary—escaped three or 
four hours ago.” 

“But, Tod xy 

“Listen, Mary. I’m not going back! 
Understand? I’m not going back alive, 
to be led out and slaughtered for some- 
thing that I did not do.” 

“But—here——” 

“T telephoned, and they told me you 
were working here. And so I came, 
Mary. I didn’t have any other place 
to go—and I wanted to see you once 
more.” 

“Oh, Tod! They'll catch you 

“Listen, Mary! Nobody saw me 
come here. They’ll never think to look 
for me in the governor’s mansion, I'll 
hide behind these curtains af 

“There is a big reception here to- 
night.” 

“IT know, Mary. But nobody will 
look here behind the curtains. I can’t 
get out now, for they have turned on 
the lights on the veranda. After it is 
all over, then I'll get away. I don’t 
know where I'll go, Mary, or what I'll 
do. If I get away, I'll let you know 
where I am. It is taking an awful 
chance, but anything is better than what 
they intended to do to me. And I had 
to see you once more.” i 

He clasped her in his arms, kissed 
her, tried to hush her sobbing. She 
clung to him, suddenly weak. She 
never had expected to see him again, 
extept in a cell just before his execu- 
tion. 

“They'll catch you,” she whispered. 
“You'll never be able to get away.” 





” 
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“T can try it, Mary. They'll never 
take me alive!” 

“Oh, Tod! I can’t bear it!” 

“Tt is my only chance, Mary. The 
governor will never save me. So I have 
to try to save myself. It was peculiar 
how it happened. I wasn’t thinking of 
an escape—the chance just came, and I 
took it. Kiss me again, Mary.” 

Once more they embraced, and then 
he took her arms from around his neck. 

“Now, go back, Mary,” he said. “T’ll 
hide here behind the curtains and try 
to get out and away early in the morn- 
ing, after they turn off the lights. Be 
careful, Mary! Try to act natural. 
They’ll guess that there is something 
wrong. They may watch you. You 
are not supposed to know yet that I 
have escaped.” 

“Till be careful, Tod. But get away 
—do get away!” 

“Can’t you understand, Mary, that 
there is only one chance in a thousand? 
I—I just wanted to see you again, be- 
fore——” 

Suddenly she understood. Tod Car- 
ter was without money, without influ- 
ential friends. His escape would be a 
miracle for which they did not dare 
hope. This was his farewell, for he 
had decided that he never would be 
taken alive. 

She realized it all now, and, sud- 

“denly dry-eyed, she clung to him again, 
pressing him to her, feeling that it was 
for the last time. Gently he forced her 
away from him. 

“Go back into the room, Mary,” he 
said. “You may get into trouble if they 
know we have met. And we don’t want 
that, Mary. Listen! Somebody is com- 
ing !”* 

The curtains dropped suddenly, and 
she found ‘herself back in the room, 
knowing that Tod Carter was on the 
other side of the draperies, crouchfng 
in a corner against the wall, his heart 
hammering at his ribs, small hope re- 
maining in his breast. 
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She pretended to be rearranging the 
curtains, and she fought to regain her 
composure. Once more she thought of 
what Blare had said, what the governor 
had said. Once more she saw the gov- 
ernor’s white shirt front. A bullet, sent 
just there 

She had time to whisper once more. 

“Tod! The governor will do noth- 
ing, dear. The lieutenant governor, Mr. 
Blare, would, but he cannot. If he 
was zovernor you would be saved——” 

She ceased her whispering suddenly. 
Somebody was coming in from the hall. 
Trying to appear as natural as possible, 
she turned away from the curtains, 
folded the stepladder, and put it against 
the wall, so that one of the men could 
come and get it. She fussed with the 
festoon of evergreens. And then she 
turned slowly, as though to go to the 
table and get the package of litter. It 
was Blare who had come into the room. 

“Not quite done?” he asked. 

“Just finishing, sir.” ; 

“T want you to know, Miss Burt, that 
I feel sorry for you. If I could do 
anything I’d do it. But I am the last 
man in the State, I am afraid, to whom 
the governor would listen. However, if 
a way presents itself, I'll try.” 

“If a way—presents itself ” she 
whispered. 

Blare turned away from her, for he 
was still filled. with rage because of 
what Elizabeth Zenley had told him, 








- and due to*his scene with the governor, 


and he thought his feelings were re- 
flected in his face and did not want this 
girl to see. 

More voices sounded in the hall, and 
Governor Zenley entered the library 
with his wife on his arm. There was 
no expression in Mrs. Zenley’s face to 
tell what she was suffering, but Blare 
could guess easily. 

A few steps behind the governor and 
his wife came Herne and Detective 
Peter Murray, ready to receive any or- 
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ders that the chief executive of the State 
might care to give. 

“Girl, get done and get out of here!” 
the governor cried at Mary Burt. 
“Guests will begin arriving in a few 
minutes. I never saw a girl so slow to 
finish her work!” 

“I am going now, sir,” Mary Burt 
said. 

She would not trust herself to look 
straight at him. She reached down and 
picked up the package of litter, and 
glanced once more around the room. 

“T’ll have one of the men remove the 
stepladder at once, sir,” she said. 

¥All right,” the governor said curtly. 

Mary Burt walked before the cur- 
tains again,.and for an instant one of 
her hands brushed against them. It 
was like an invisible caress of Tod Car- 
ter. She could vision him crouching 
there, within a few feet of the two de- 
tectives antl the governor who had re- 
fused to issue a pardon. She turned 
toward the hall door, giving a last 
glance at the room. 

The governor was standing in front 
of his desk. His wife was some feet 
to the right of him. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Blare was about the same distance 
away on the other side. Herne was 
standing a few feet in front of the gov- 
ernor, and Detective Murray was just 
inside the hall door. { 

“Herne,” the governor began, “I want 
you and the officer from police head- 
quarters to be very careful to-night: 
Watch for suspicious characters. We 
do not want anything like a big jewel 
theft to mar our first reception.” 

“We'll watch things, sir,” Herne re- 
plied. The words were respectful 
enough, but the man’s manner was far 
from being so. 

“As soon as the dancing begins 
the governor resumed. 

His sentence was cut short. It ended 
in an exclamation of surprise and an- 
noyance. The gleaming lights in the 
library suddenly had been extinguished. 


, 
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“What the deuce——” Murray be- 
gan. 


There was an instant of silence, save 
for the sounds of somebody moving in 
the room. P 

Then there came a streak of flame 
that stabbed through the darkness» a 
sharp report, the cry of a man stricken 
suddenly, and a drift of pungent smoke 
assailed the nostrils of them all. 

Detective Peter Murray gave another 
exclamation, but he did not move from 
the spot where he was standing. He 
thought that he heard another sound 
such as might have been made by a fall- 
ing body. 

‘ “Herne!” Peter Murray exclaimed. 
“Get lights! Call some of the serv- 
ants -< . 

Again somebody seemed to be mov- 
ing in the darkness, and Murray thought 
that he heard the rustling of a woman’s 
skirts, but he could not be sure. 

Then the lights were flashed on again 
as suddenly as they had been extin- 
guished. There was a chorus of gasps 
and a shrill scream. Detective Peter 
Murray, his face grim yet inscrutable, 
stepped ‘back quickly and stood in frent 
of the hall door, so that nobody could 
leave the room. 





CHAPTER VI. 
JUSTICE. 


ON the floor before the big desk was 

the dead body of Governor Zen- 
ley. Beside him was an automatic pis- 
tol with which the shooting had been 
done. The first glance told Peter Mur- 
ray that, during the few seconds of 
darkness, everybody in the room had 
moved a few feet. He had seen the 
flash of flame, but could not tell who 
had fired the shot because everybody 
had changed position. 

There was another moment of horri- 
fied silence, and then Elizabeth Zenley 
gave a little cry and tottered; and Blare 
caught her in his arms, Mary Burt, 








her face white, stood against the wall, 
eyes bulging, a look of horror. in her 
countenance. 

Detective Murray seemed to come 
from a trance. ; 

“Herne!” he commanded. “Call the 
butler and give him the news. Tele- 
phone for a physician, I’ll inform head- 
quarters. Let nobody but Herne leave 
the room for the present.” 

Herne hurried out, and Peter Mur- 
ray stepped to the telephone and called 
headquarters and informed his superior 
what had happened. The first of the 
guests had commenced to arrive, and 
Herne came back almost immediately 
with one of them, an eminent surgeon. 
He made a rapid examination, and then 
stepped across to Murray. 

“Dead—shot through the heart,” the 
surgeon reported. “This is terrible! 
How did it happen?” 

“That is to be determined,” Murrav 
replied. “Leave the body as it is, also 
that automatic. Nobody is to touch it.” 

Herne came back into the library 
again, the butler with him. 

“The guests must be turned away,” 
Murray directed the servant. “Explain 
that the governor has been shot, and 
see that the ladies and gentlemen leave 
at once arid do not loiter. Men from 
headquarters will be here in a few min- 
utes to help you. Isn’t there a small 
room just across the hall?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the horrified butler. 

“That’s all.” 

The butler hurried away, and Peter 
Murray turned to face those in the 
room. ; 

“I’m going to ask all of you to step 
into the little room just across the hall,” 
he said. ‘That means everybody in this 
room at present, everybody who was 
here when the shot was fired. I——” 

He stopped suddenly, bit at the corner 
of his lip, and then whirled toward 
Herne. 

“Those eurtains are moving, and the 
windows are not open,” he said. 
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Herne darted across the room and 
jerked the curtains aside. Mary Burt 
gave a little cry. They saw Tod Car- 
ter crouching there, his face white. 
Herne grasped him by the collar. 

“Tod Carter!” he cried.. ““Muldoon’s 
murderer! Escaped and came here to 
kill the governor, eh? Here’s the man 
you want, Murray!” 

“Easy!” Murray said. “Put these 
handcuffs on him, Herne. Take him 
across the hall with the others, and 
watch him closely. I'll hold you re- 
sponsible for him.” 

“Suits me!” Herne exclaimed. “This 
bird won’t get away from me, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

Tod Carter seemed to be beyond 
speech. He gave one look at Mary 
Burt, who was weeping. He did not 
seem to realize it when Herne snapped 
Murray’s handcuffs on his wrists. 

Then those in the library walked 
across the hall and into the little room 
there, Peter Murray watching all of 
them closely. Once in the little room 
they sat down, and there was a horrified 
silence. Elizabeth Zenley was moaning, 
and Lieutenant Governor Blare was try- 
ing to comfort her. Mary Bust, dry- 
eyed now but with her face white, sat 
in a corner staring straight before her. 
Tod Carter was in another corner, 
Herne beside him. 

Peter Murray went out and closed 
the door. The men from headquarters 
had arrived, and the coroner’s assistant 
already was on the scene. Another ex- 
amination confirmed the fact that the 
governor had received a bullet through 
his breast and had died instantly. The 
police helped in turning the guests away. 
The coroner took charge of the body, 
and placed a guard over the library. 
And Detective Peter Murray found 
himself placed in full charge of the 
case. 

Murray turned to the finger-print ex- 
pert first. 

“Examine that automatic,” he said. 
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“Be careful with it, for there are sev- 
eral suspects, and finger prints may put 
us on the right track. Got your outfit 
here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let me know the result as soon as 
possible,” Murray directed. 

He seemed to forget thé people in the 
little room across the hall for the time 
being. He walked slowly around the 
library, noted the location of the body 
and the manner in which it had fallen. 
There wege a few powder burns on the 
shirt front, which showed that the shot 
had been fired at short range. But De- 
tective Murray had expected that. Any 
of his suspects could have fired it. 

He went to the rear of the executive 
mansion then, and a short examination 
gavevhim the information he wanted. 
One of the decorators, trying to turn 
on the electric lights in the ballroom, 
had made a mistake and thrown the 
wrong switch and had turned off the 
lights in the library. Discovering his 
error, he had turned them on again 
almost immediately. 

Murray satisfied himself that the man 
could not have been an accomplice of 
somebody in the library. It was a nat- 
ural mistake. But during that short 
space of darkness somebody had taken 
advantage of the situation and had fired 
the fatal shot that had ended the life 
of Governor Zenley. 

Walking back through the long cor- 
ridor to the room where his suspects 
were quartered, before the door of 
which a policeman stood on guard, De- 
tective Peter Murray did some rapid 
thinking. He knew a great deal more 
about certain affairs than the ordinary 
man might have supposed. He faced a 
puzzle, he knew, and he hoped to solve 
it more through the words and actions 
of others than through his own inge- 
nuity. 

He nodded to the policeman, opened 
the door of the little room, entered, and 
closed the door behind him. Without 
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speaking, He placed a chair before the 
door and sat down. For a moment he 
looked at those before him, seemingly 
studying them. 

“T have made a quick examination,” 
le said finally. “I have satisfied myself 
that the shot did not come from outside 
the room. Governor Zenley was shot 
with the automatic now on the floor 
beside his body. Somebody who was 
in the library at the time—somebody 
who is in this room at this moment— 
fired the shot that killed him.” 

“And here is the lad that did it,” 
Herne said, shaking Tod Carter by the 
shoulder, 

“Let us get at this thing right,” Peter 
Murray said. “We don’t want to be in 
too much of a hurry. Right here and 
now is the place and time to solve this 
puzzle. You'll stand by f6 help me, 
Herne.” 

“Certainly, Murray.” 

“We can use the process of elimina- 
tion, I believe. I am going to talk 
straight, whether it hurts some of you 
or not. I find that it is necessary. 
First, we'll consider Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Blare.” 

“Why consider Mr. Blare?”’ Mrs. 
Zenley cried. “Do you think for a mo- 
ment 4 

“Please,” Murray said apologetically. 
“We are going to consider everybody 
in the room—use the process of elimi- 
nation, I said.” 

“And I can tell you a few things,” 
Herne put in. “I wouldn’t have spoken 
of it, of course, if this hadn’t happened. 
Blare and the governor had a little row 
to-night.” 

“Tell me,” Murray said simply, while 
Blare and Elizabeth Zenley looked up 
in surprise and fear. 

“IT was walking through the hall,” 
Herne said. “I’d been in the back of 
the house looking over the decorators. 
Blare and Mrs. Zenley were in the ante- 
room, and the governor walked in on 
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them. Mrs. Zenley left, arid the gov- 
ernor and Blare had some words.” 

“What about ?” 

“About Mrs, Zenley,” Herne said. 
“The governor was accusing Blare of 
—of entertaining her too much. Blare 
said something about the governor strik- 
ing his wife, and they had a little row. 
I went on down the corridor.” 

“How about that, Blare?” Murray 
asked. 

“Tt is true,” Blare said. “There is 
no sense in trying to hide things now.” 
He glanced at Mrs. Zenley, and she 
nodded that he was to speak. ‘“Zenley 
and I were suitors for the hand of this 
lady,” Blare continued, “‘and Zenley 
was the fortunate man. Since the mar- 
riage he has been mistreating her. This 
evening I found her in the anteroom, 
weeping, and she told me that Zenley 
had struck her. Then the governor 
came in, and I rebuked him,” 

“And that was all?” Murray asked. 

“Yes. He left me and went toward 
the library, and I did not see him again 
until we met there to make final plans 
for the reception.” 

“You love Mrs. Zenley?” Murray 
asked bluntly. 

“T have loved her for years,” Blare 
replied honestly. 

“So much that you might have shot 
the man who abused her ?” 

“Do you expect me to confess to such 
a deed ?” the lieutenant governor asked. 

“You realize, of course, that it looks 
a bit bad?” 

“Yes,” said Blare. 

“And you have nothing more to say 
at the present time?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

Murray looked at him sharply, and 
then turned toward Elizabeth Zenley. 

“All this is true?” he asked. 

“Tt is true, yes,” she replied. 

“Your husband struck you?” 

“Yes. About fifteen minutes before 





Mr. Blare found me in-the anteroom.” 
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“Was it the first time?’ Murray 
asked. 

“Tt was the first time he actually had 
struck me,” she replied. “The blow 
was the culmination of a long series 
of indignities. It seems a terrible thing 
to say, but it is the truth. That he is 
dead does not alter the facts. I never 
really loved him. I married him be- 
cause it was the wish of my parents.” 

“And he put the indignity of a blow 
upon you, a high-spirited woman,” De- 
tective Peter Murray said. “Many a 
woman, in such a case, would have 
taken the law into her own hands.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that Mrs. 
Zenley killed her husband?” Blare cried. 

“Did she ever tell you that she might 
—that she felt like doing it?’ Murray 
asked. 

Blare suddenly was silent. He re- 
membered that Elizabeth had told him 
so in the anteroom. But Peter Murray 
did not seem to be paying much atten- 
tion to Blare now. Elizabeth Zenley 
was weeping again, and the face of the 
lieutenant governor was white. 

And now the detective glanced to- 
ward Mary Burt. She seemed to grow 
more nervous beneath his scrutiny. 

“This young woman,” Murray said, 
“was betrothed to Tod Carter, the man 
accused of murdering Muldoon, and 
under sentence of death for it.” 

“And now let me spring a surprise,” 
Herne interrupted. “I think you'll 
thank me, Murray.” 

“What is it, Herne?” 

“Something that complicates matters 
a bit. Something that shows Mary Burt 
might have done it.” 

““No—no!” Tod Carter cried. 

“You keep still!” Herne commanded, 
shaking him, He turned to Murray 
again. “I overheard an interesting con- 
versation this evening between Mr. 
Blare and Mary Burt,” he said. 

“Tell us,” Murray instructed. 

“T was walking through the corridor 
and stopped near the door of the li- 
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brary. I was waiting to speak to the 
governor. Blare went into the library, 
and Mary Burt was there at work. 
They got to talking of the Muldoon 
case.” 

“Well?” 

“Biare told the girl that nobody but 
the governor could pardon Tod Carter. 
He said that he did not believe Carter 
- was guilty, and that if he was governor 
he’d not let him hang. And the girl 
suggested that, if Zenley was killed, 
Blare would be governor, suggested that 
if she killed Zenley, Blare would be 
governor, get a chance to marry Mrs. 
Zenley, and would save Tod Carter as 
a reward.” 

“‘I—we did have some conversation,” 
Blare admitted. “But I rebuked her— 


told her she was not to think of such “ 


a thing.” 

“You did, yes. But you left her with 
the idea that, if you were governor, 
Tod Carter would not be executed,” 
Herne said. 

“I—I suppose so,” Blare admitted. 

Peter Murray looked at the girl again. 

“It was a great temptation,” he said, 
“A young woman like Mary Burt loves 
intensely. A shot, she knew, would re- 
move Zenley, who had refused to par- 
don, and would put in the governor’s 
chair Blare, who had said he never 
would let Tod Carter hang. . There was 
motive—and she had the opportunity.” 

“She didn’t do it!” Tod Garter cried. 
“Mary couldn’t hurt anybody,” 

“Not under ordinary circumstances, 
perhaps,” Murray said. “But in this 
case she was fighting to save the man 
she loved.” 

“She didn’t do it!” Carter retorted 


firmly. 
“And how about you?” Murray 
asked. “How did you come to be in 


the executive mansion ?” 

“I made a get-away from the pen. 
I got to town and telephoned Mary, 
not giving my name, and somebody who 
answered at the boarding house said that 





she was working here with the decora- 
tors. So I came. I wanted to see her 
once more. Because I knew there was 
little hope of getting away—and I didn’t 
intend to be taken alive.” 

“Did you get. a chance to speak to 
her?” 

“Yes,” Carter replied. “Just for a 
moment, and then somebody came into 
the library and I had to hide behind the 
curtains.” 

“And when.-the governor came in the 
lights went out, you had a chance to 
sneak out and shoot him, because he 
had refused to pardon you, and then 
get back behind the curtains before the 
lights came on again,” Herne said. 
“Either that, or the girl shot him to 
save you!” 

Detective Murray held up his hand 
for silence. 

“It seems,” he said, “that we have 
here four persons who had both motive 
and opportunity. In that case fe 

There was a knock at the door, De- 
tective Murray left the room, and was 
gone for several minutes. When he 
returned there was a peculiar expression 
on his face. 

“We will consider this case now from 
another angle,” he said. “There are 
some things that have not been touched 
upon at all. I suppose all of you are 
acquainted with the Muldoon murder 
case. Mulddon was a common ward 
heeler, a gambler, swindler, and crooked 
politician. He was engaged in a politi- 
caf campaign when he was killed, the 
campaign in which Mr. Zenley was 
elected governor of the State. 

“After Muldoon’s violent death, Zen- 
ley called to his side the dead man’s 
friends, settled political differences, and 
so managed to get elected. It was an 
open statement that he never would 
have been elected had Muldoon lived. 

“Tod Carter was arrested for the 
crime, tried and convicted. Governor 
Zenley, before his election, promised 
that he would not pardon Carter or 
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commute his sentence, and that got him 
the votes of the Muldoon gang. -And 
he steadily refused to interfere in the 
case, as we all know. 

“Something that I learned while out 
of the room convinced_me of one thing 
—the person who killed Muldoon also 
killed Governor Zenley. 

“The Muldoon murder case, to all 
outward appearances, was closed. But 
certain authorit.es were not satisfied. I 
worked on the original case, and there 
was a doubt in my mind, at the first, 
that Tod Carter was guilty. I received 
orders to continue working on the case, 
despite Carter’s trial and sentence. 

“And I have been discovering some 
very interesting things. In fact, as I 
came here this evening, I was telling 


myself that it was time to reveal what _ 


I had learned. Then the governor was 
killed, and I was confronted with the 
more recent crime and the problem of 
putting the murderer under arrest. 

“Certain things that I have learned 
coincide with things I had learned pre- 
viously. Coming down to the gov- 
ernor’s murder—the weapon with which 
the shooting was done was found be- 
side the body, fresh from the hand of 
the murderer. It is a warm evening, 
and the hands of every person are per- 
spiring more or less. Moreover, a per- 
son on the verge of committing a crime 
perspires more-than usual. . Scientists 
will tell you that. 

“And so it stands to reason that the 
person who handled that automatic left 
telltale finger prints upon it. Isn’t that 
so? As soon as the men arrived from 
headquarters I instructed the finger- 
print expert to examine the weapon, so 
that, if he obtained good prints, we 
could take the prints of everybody who 
was in the library at the time and dis- 
cover the identity of the person who 
handled the automatic.” 

“Good enough!” Herne said. “Want 
to take the prints now, Murray?” 

“It will. not be necessary,” Peter 
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Murray said. ‘For, strange though it 
may seem, there were no finger prints 
at all on the automatic!” 

“No prints!” Herne exclaimed. 

“Not a print,” Murray agreed. “Yet 
it stands to reason that the person who 
handled the weapon must have left fin- 
ger prints. But I happen to have a solu- 
tion.” 

“And what is it?” Blare asked, won- 
dering, half afraid. 

“It really is very simple. The person 
who handled the automatic wore gloves. 
And Herne is the only person who wore 
gloves. Nobody else had put them on 
yet.” 

“What do you mean?” Herne cried. 

Detective Peter Murray took out his 
own automatic and held it ready. 

“A couple of days ago,” he said, “we 
reached the conclusion, Herne, that you 
had murdered Muldoon at Zenley’s in- 
stigation to remove Zenley’s political 
foe. That is why the governor gave 
you such a good job, and why he made 
you a present of ten thousand dollars 
after he was elected.” 

“You fool——” 

“Oh, we have the evidence, Herne! 
And you’ve done other dirty work for 
Zenley since then. And I have a sus- 
picion that you were afraid, Herne, that 
the governor was going to ‘frame’ you, 
have you executed, so that he would 
be safe himself. Undoubtedly Zenley 
had some way of doing it so that he 
would not be involved.” 

“You—you ” Herne began. 

“Besides,” Murray said calmly, “I 
was prowling around the mansion this 
evening before I entered, and I stopped 
at one of the windows of the library, 
and I overheard a little conversation 
between you and the governor. That 
was a few minutes before I met you in 
the hall, Herne. We've got the goods 
on you for the murder of Muldoon, and 
so you might as well admit shooting the 
governor. A man hangs but once.” 

“All right!’ Herne said hoarsely. “TI 

















Vice Versa 


shot him because I knew he meant to 
frame me. I could read it in his face. 
You—you’re a devil, Murray. But I 
lift my hat to you.” He laughed mirth- 
lessly, and held out his hands. 
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Carter and put them on Herne,” Mur- 
ray instructed. ‘Here is the key. Gen- 
erally we nail a murderer because of 
finger prints. But this time we nailed 
one because there were no prints. That 





“Blare, take those handcuffs off Tod is what you call vice versa, Herne.” 
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. LEGLESS MAN KIDNAPED 


FOR eleven days Jacques Villard, legless editor of a Polish magazine published 

in St. Louis, was held a prisoner by two men who had kidnaped him in 
Chicago. Carried out of a La Salle Street hotel by “a big, blond man,” Villard 
was placed in a taxicab which, he thought, was to take him to the La Salle 
Street railroad station. Instead of doing that, the blond man and the chauffeur 
drove him to a tumbledown house in a tenement district. 

There they robbed him of his jewelry valued at $700, and about $1,500 in 
cash, and then demanded more. Villard made out a check for $700 and gave 
it to his captors, but the disappearance of the editor had been reported, and 
the abductors were afraid to cash the check. 

Forced to write a letter to his wife to throw the police off the kidnapers’ 
trail, Villard misspelled words and left out the word “yours,” so that his wife 
might know he was in trouble. 

When eleven days had passed, and the crooks saw no prospects of getting 
any more money from Villard, they debated what they should do with him. 
One favored killing him and throwing his body into the lake. The other feared 
being hanged for murder and argued that it would be best to let the editor go. 
Apparently neither criminal knew that kidnaping is punishable by death in IIli- 
nois. Villard, who speaks half a dozen languages, heard and understood the 
discussion about his fate. 

Fear of death-determined the kidnapers’ decision. They returned the check 
to Villard and then abandoned him near the Chicago lake front. It was bitterly 
cold, and the legless man almost froze to death before he succeeded in attract- 
ing the attention of a passer-by. 
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THE POLICE FORCE OF PEABODY, KANSAS 


|X the, estimation of the townspeople of Peabody, Kansas, C. H. Marsh ranks 

high. The residents of the little oil town have such confidence in Mr. 
Marsh that they have given him the entire policing of the community. He is 
the police force and bears the titles of “constable” and “chief of police.” He 
is also Peabody’s marshal, fire chief, and deputy sheriff. 

Thirty-three years ago he was appointed constable. For twenty-one years 
he has been the town’s marshal, and for thirty-eight years a deputy sheriff. 
In addition to the duties which these offices entailed, he had for fifteen years the 
responsibility of being street commissioner and superintendent of water works. 
He has held the position of chief of the fire department at intervals for several 
years. 

Peabody respects its police force so much that only one person in eight 
months has flouted the law to the extent that Chief Marsh was put to the neces- 
sity of arresting the offender and lodging him in jail. 
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’LL wear masks, won’t we?” 

Wade Weaver favored thé 

speaker with a sneer that ex- 

pressed utter contempt. “‘Cer- 

tainly,” he mockingly replied, ‘and 

fancy costymes. You can be Little 

Bo-Peep, afd I’ll be Old Mother Hub- 

bard. Where do you think youre going 
—to a ball?” 

“But if you ain’t masked, they’ll be 
able to describe you to the police,” put 
in Lou Price, another of the group. 

“What are you howling about?” de- 
manded Weaver. “You're taking no 
chances. You’re not going into the 
bank.” 

“Excuse me for living.” Price af- 
fected humility. “But you forget that 
if you get caught, it’ll be bad for a 

“T won’t squeal, if that’s what you’re 
driving at.” 

“That’s not what I’m driving at. But 
I got brains enough tg know that if one 
of a gang is nabbed, it makes it rather 
—well, somehow they always gather in 
the whole crowd.” 

“What’s the matter with wearing 
masks?” “Slick” Feibel, who had first 
made reference to the subject, spoke up 
again. 

“Where are we going to put them 
on?” Weaver wanted to know. “We're 
getting out of the car a full block from 
the bank. We can’t walk through the 
main street of a small town, on a Sat- 
urday morning, wearmg masks, without 
attracting a little attention, to say the 
least.” 





“Why can’t Price drive us right up to 
the door of the bank?” The question 
was Fred Roth’s, sometimes called The 
Egg, because he was completely bald. 

Weaver, who was obviously manag- 
ing the job, explained: “Because folks 
have a funny habit of taking a slant at 
and remembering the license numbers of 
cars which are outside of a bank, while 
a robbery is going on inside. Of course, 
Price could use a fake license plate, but 
even so, if three masked men tumble 
out of a car and try to rush a bank, 
well—that’s a mighty queer way to go 
about it. We’re liable to have the door 
slammed in our faces, or somebody 
might holler or pull an alarm bell or 
draw a gun. And We can’t get away 
with this thing unless we surprise them. 
We’ve got to get into the bank without 
causing suspicion. It’s got to happen 
so suddenly that it’ll be all over before 
any one has time even to think, much 
less act.” 

“Silent” Jim Stark, who had thus far 
played his customary role of listener, 


_now shifted in his chair ahd coughed 


—a sign that he intended to speak. 
“I’m not going within two miles of the 
bank, so maybe I shouldn’t have nothing 
to say, but, seems to me, Weaver, that 
Slick has the right idea. I know that if 
I was takin’ an active part, so to say, 
I’d want something tied around my 
mug.” 

“But why?” Weaver was becoming 
peevish. 

“Because when the cops have a de- 
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scription of a guy, they can generally 
find him.” 

“Oh, they can, can they?” Weaver 
lighted a cigarette, crossed his legs, 
and resignedly set about his task of 
convincing the others of the correctness 
of his own judgment. ~“‘Listen, and I'll 
spill an earful on this description stuff. 
You fellows don’t know much about 
psychology, so I'll explain it in sensible 
English. When one fellow sticks a gun 
into another fellow’s face, the one who’s 
looking into the nasty end of the gat 
doesn’t spend his time taking mental 
notes on the other’s looks. And that’s 
the point of the whole argument—ex- 
cited people have bad memories. 

“Do you ever read the newspapers? 
Have you ever read of a single bank 
holdup in which the victims could give 
even a passable description of the 
thieves? You remember that affair in 
Brooklyn not so long ago. Two guys 
did the job—and more than twelve per- 
sons were in the bank at the time—in- 
cluding a detective. 

“The affair was bungled—it lasted 
ten minutes when it should have been 
all over in three. And how did these 
twelve people describe the robbers? 
‘There was one tall one,’ they said, ‘and 
one short one.’ 
confessed on his own account—the 
short one is still running loose. And 
that’s a fine lot of dope for the bulls to 
work on, isn’t it—to find a short man!” 

He paused, puffed at his cigarette ex- 
citedly, and then continued. “This isn’t 
my first stick-up job or my second or 
_ third. I know what,I’m talking about. 
Less than six months ago I worked in 
Wisconsin. Two fellows helped. It 
fizzled. We picked the wrong time. 
Twenty men were present, and it ended 
in a battle.. Well, we got away. Not 
one of the twenty—all had a good 
chance to look us over—could even say 
definitely that all three of us wore 
caps!” 

Once more he stopped to pull at his 
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smoke. “Tell you what, boys. I'll 
make each of you a little side bet on 
this job. I'll give two to one that not 
only will no one be able to describe us 
accurately, but the accounts won’t even 
agree as to how many of us there were. 
Who’s betting ?” 

The other four reflected on the offer 
for several minutes, but none of them 
was willing to back his own judgment 
against Weaver’s. Because of his su- 
perior intelligence and greater experi- 
ence they accepted him as their leader, 
and, while they were occasionally at 
odds with him, his will always prevailed 
in the end. 

And indeed, in this matter of wearing 
masks, he seemed to be supporting the 
proper side of the question. He may 
possibly have underrated the ability of 
men and women to describe accurately 
their attackers. But there still remained 
the physical impossibility of three 
masked men entering a bank in broad 
daylight, without giving a premature 
warning of danger. 

The point was disposed of. No 
masks would be worn. Once that was 
settled, the other details were speedily 
mapped out and agreed upon. 

The plan was simple. ‘Five minutes 
actual working time is all it ought to 
take,” said Weaver. 

The bank, in which the melodrama 
was to be staged, was the bank of Hix- 
ville, ‘a small town some ten miles out 
on Long Island. Weaver had previ- 
ously learned a few eSsential facts about 
this bank. For instance, he knew that 
on Saturdays it kept open till one 
o’clock. There were, besides numerous 
clerks, three tellers—two receiving and 
one paying. On Saturdays, two of these 
tellers—one receiving and one paying— 
had a twenty-minute respite for lunch 
from twenty minutes of twelve until 
noon. 

Some time during these twenty min- 
utes Weaver intended doing the trick. 
One teller would be in the bank, one 
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watchman, a few clerks, and possibly 
a bank director or two, in a small pri- 
vate office in the rear. 

Lou Price, with his automobile, was 
to drive Weaver, Slick Feibel, and Egg 
Roth up to within one block of the bank. 
Weaver, Feibel, and Roth were to enter 
the bank at the same time. 

th’s “bit” was to talk to the watch- 
man—who also served as information 
clerk. Feibel was scheduled to fuss at 
the desk, upon which the deposit and 
withdrawal blanks lay. Weaver, who 
was to be in charge, was to amuse the 
receiving teller. 

Then, at Weaver’s signal—which was 
to be a sharp “Hands up”—Roth was 
to draw and cover the watchman, and 
Feibel' was to hurdle a low wooden 
fence into the bank proper and pick 
up any money lying around loose in 
open safes or on desks or tables. 
Weaver was confident he could handle 
the teller and any customers who hap- 
pened to be present. 

For the get-away, Lou Price’s wait- 
ing small car was to whisk them along 
Hempstead Boulevard toward the city. 
And now for one of Wade Weaver’s 
fancy maneuvers. About two miles out- 
side of the town of Hiaville, the Hemp- 
stead Boulevard crosses the Winwood 
Turnpike, which also leads to the city. 

Just before the crossing there is a 

sudden, elbow-turn in the Hempstead 
3oulevard. <A car, standing in this 
bend, cannot be seen from any other 
part of the Hempstead Boulevard, nor 
from the Winwood Turnpike. 

In this bend Silent Jim Stark was to 
be ready with his six-passenger red 
limousine. Naturally, the car did not 
belong to Stark. He was chauffeur to 
a wealthy family and intended to bor- 
row the limousine for the occasion. 
When Price’s small car reached this 
spot, his three passengers were to effect 
a quick transfer into the limousine. 
After that the small car was to continue 
along Hempstead Boulevard, and the 
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limousine was to roll leisurely along 
Winwood Turnpike. 

There was an excellent reason for - 
this strategy. All along both roads 
there are police signal stands at which 
officers have permanent stations. A 
telephone message can be sent to every 
box Within a very few minutes. Weaver 
knew that after the robbery such a mes- 
sage was sure to be sent. And he also 
knew that that message would describe 
the pursued car as a small black one. 
No officer would consequently be likely 
to stop a large red limousine. And, if 
they did stop Price, after he was minus 
his passengers, what could they prove 
on him? 

When the date had been set, the ses- 
sion closed with a few inspiring re- 
marks from the leader. “Count the 
money already in, boys. Figure now.on 
how you’re going to spend it. And 
don’t worry because they'll see your 
mugs. They'll be so scared they won’t 
even be able to tell whether they were 
held up by three men or six women. 
The only sure-thing identifier is a finger 
print—especially if they have a copy 
of yours. But there’s no danger along 
those lines because we'll all wear gloves. 
And now as to fireworks: Be slow on 
the trigger. Don’t shoot unless you 
have to. But don’t let any one bluff 
you. And when you shoot, shoot’ 
straight. A shot in the right place saves 
a lot of unnecessary bother.” 


II. 


To rehearse all the incidents of the 
robbery would be merely to repeat the 
details of the arrangement.. Up to a 
certain point the thriller proceeded flaw- 
lessly. Wade Weaver, in particular, 
distinguished himself by a-surpassingly 
brilliant performance. 

There were two depositors, both 
women, on line at the receiving teller’s 
window, when the trio entered. 
Weaver wasted less than half a minute. 
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Then he gently pushed the two women 
back, pointed his gun through the brass 


bars and said in a ENE voice, . 


“Hands up!” 

Roth and Feibel immediately got into 
action, Weaver meanwhile smiling 
pleasantly and assuring every one that 
“All those who keep quiet are as safe 
as they would be in a church.” 

No resistance was offered. One of 
the women fainted, the other shrank 
against a side wall. The receiving teller 
raised his arms and pleaded in a low 
voice, “Don’t shoot !” 

Then, at Weaver’s request, he passed 
several stacks of bills through his win- 
dow. The women were graciously 
exempted from the unpleasant duty of 
passing over their funds. 

Egg Roth kept the watchman 
guarded, and Feibel collected what was 
in an open safe and on a few counting 
tables. 

Thereupon every one in the bank— 
except the woman who had fainted— 
was ushered into a rear office, which 
was empty at the time. The office door 
was closed, and the back of a chair was 
pressed under the knob of the door. 

Weaver, Feibel, and Roth walked in 
a slow, natural way out of the bank 
toward the waiting automobile. They 
had not been in the bank more than 
two minutes. So far, everything was 
progressing strictly according to the 
card. 

Then, just as they were about to 
climb into Price’s car, an unscheduled 
incident occurred. Weaver had figured 
that it would take the people in the rear 
office at least three minutes to force the 
door or to make enough noise to be 
heard outside. And in this he was 
right. But he had forgotten the woman 
who had fainted. 

She regained consciousness just as 
the three were leaving the bank, The 
very moment she recovered her bear- 
ings and her lung power, she screamed. 





Getting no results from her first outcry, 
she ran into the street and repeated it. 

A Hixville citizen, who happened to 
be passing Price’s car, just as it started, 
yelled, too. At which Roth—who was 
entitled to the name Egg, not only be- 
cause he was bald, but also because he 
had plenty of yellow in him—lost his 
head. He screamed excitedly at Price 
to put on speed; then he turned in his 
seat and fired twice. The man on the 
sidewalk put a hand on his side, fell, 
and writhed on the ground. 

That was all there was to the actual 
holdup. 

According to the newspaper accounts, 
an alarm had indeed been sent to all 
the police signal stations along the 
Hempstead Boulevard and the Win- 
wood Turnpike. But the get-away car 
was described as a small’ black one, and, 
since no small black car with four men 
in it passed along either of the roads, 
within two hours after the crime, no 
cars were stopped. 

The net proceeds amounted to almost 
forty thousand dollars, all but three 
thousand of which was in ten, twenty, 
and fifty, denominations. The cash was 
divided as soon as all of the gang got 
back to the city. 

By a rising vote the affair was de- 
clared to have been a success, and it was 
agreed that a good time had been had 
by all. By all, that is, but Egg Roth. 

“I—I wish,” he said, “I—I hadn't 
plugged that guy.” 

But no one paid any attention to him. 


Hil. 


The robbery was featured on the 
front page of all the Sunday city news- 
papers. Wade Weaver invited the gang 
to his room to read over and discuss the 
reports. 

Weaver, as will be recalled, had of- 
fered to bet that the accounts would 
disagree as to the number of men par- 
ticipating. Well, if any one had taken 
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him up, Weaver would have lost his 
money. 

The stories of all the witnesses were 
alike and emphatic on that point. They 
all agreed that three men had worked 
inside the bank. The man who was 
shot—it was not a serious wound— 
added that orie man had been waiting 
in the car. 

Which was correct. 

But when it came to describing the 
thieves—well, all of the witnesses sub- 
stantiated the judgment of Weaver. 
Altogether, there had been seven per- 
sons in the bank—the two women, the 
teller, the watchman, and three clerks, 
who worked in the rear of the inclosure. 

No two of the descriptions coincided, 
and none of the seven gould give a fair 
description of thé three men. The Star 
account read: — P 

The leader was obviously the man who 
gave the signal and who covered the teller. 
He is described by the teller as a tall man, 
broad-shouldered, with black hair, regular 
features, and wearing a brown coat and a 
slouch hat. But one of the women insists 
his hair was brown and that he wore a cap. 
The other woman fainted, but thinks she 
remembers him as a tall man, with an ex- 
ceptionally strong jaw, and that he wore 
a derby. The three clerks in the rear did 
not see enough of him to say what he was 
like. : 

Weaver read this description of him- 
self aloud to the others. “There you 
are, boys,” he said laughingly. ‘I’m a 
tall man, broad-shouldered, regular fea- 
tured, strong-jawed, and I wore a 
brown coat, a slouch hat, a cap, and a 
derby!” 

He paused to let it sink in. “As a 
matter of fact, in only two of these 
respects are the descriptions passingly 
accurate. I am broad-shouldered and I 
wore a slotich hat. But I’m two inches 
smaller than I should be, my coat was 
black, and my features are not regular. 
But the irregularity is not my jaw, 
which is not in the least prominent, but 
my beautiful proboscis, which is abnor- 
mally large.” 
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He turned to the description of Roth. 

“The watchman says you wore a dark- 
blue coat, tan shoes, that you have an 
oval face and blond hair. The man 
who was shot says he was fired at by 
a man who wore a black coat and a 
cap. The gunman’s face was oval, he 
says, and he had blond hair. 

“A nice lot of dope for.a cop to use 
in looking for The Egg, isn’t it? The 
Egg’s coat was dark brown, he wore a 
slouch hat, his face is round, and he 
hasn’t athair on his bean. The only 
accurate point is the watchman’s note 
that he wore tan shoes.” 

As to Slick Feibel, a description of 
him was volunteered by each one of the 
three clerks. But, like the descriptions 
of Weaver and Roth, fiction was hope- 
lessly mixed with truth. 

No one described Lou Price, and 
Silent Jim Stark, who had waited in the 
road bend with his limousine, was not 
eVen mentioned in the reports. 

Weaver tossed the paper aside. “A 
fat chance the bulls have to spot five 
men in a city of six million, on infor- 
mation like that. And that’s just about 
what their chances are—a million to one 
against them. We put it over clean. I 
move we celebrate.” 

Egg Roth repeated his regret. ‘“I— 
I wish I hadn’t plugged that guy.” 

Silent Jim Stark coughed. “Shut 
up!” he said. “What you worrying 
about?’ You didn’t hurt him,none.” 

We have remarked that Wade 
Weaver was intelligent, but we meant it 
only in the comparative sense. He had 
a better brain than his companions ; pos- 
sessed a good vocabulary, was fairly 
well mannered, and he knew a lot of the 
tricks of his trade. But he, also, was 
burdened with most of the stupidities 
of his kind. This is the explanation 
why, although he was a leader among 
crooks, he had twicé come out second 
best when he matched wits with clever 
detectives. 

He had served ‘time in New Jersey 
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and in Illinois, and on each occasion his 
downfall! was due to a characteristic 
almost universal among criminals. 
Weaver had an exaggerated ego; he 
‘was fond of boasting, he reveled in dis- 
play, he had a passion for “living high.” 

The Sunday after the Hixville bank 
robbery he spent in divers resorts and 
dance halls. Monday morning and 
afternoon he was also very much in 
evidence in certain places of amuse- 
ment, and on Monday night he attended 
a dance at Corrigan’s Hall. 

Nothing of importance happened till 
near midnight, when Weaver was 
greeted by a voice which caused him to 
pale and turn suddenly around. 

“How do you do, Mr. Weaver?” 

Weaver hadn’t heard that* voice in 
four years, but he recognized it at once. 
The speaker was Randel, the Newark 
detective, responsible for Weaver’s last 
“vacation.” 

It took Weaver several seconds to re- 
- gain his equilibrium. 

“Why—why how 
Randel ?” 

“Pretty well, thanks. You look 
rather prosperous yourself.” Randel 
nodded toward the man at his side. 
“This is Detective Williams of the New 
York force. I’m introducing him to 
some of my old friends. Mr. Williams, 
meet Mr. Weaver.” 

Detective Williams held out his right 
hand and Weaver, a little doubtful, ac- 
cepted it. 

“Weaver’s specialty, as I remember 
it,” explained Randel, “is sticking up 
banks. He’s mighty clever at it, too. 
Keep him in mind, Williams, if you’re 
ever handling that kind of a case.” 

“They had a little robbery out in 
Hixville on Saturday,” said Williams. 
“The guess is that a few boys from the 
city managed it. Neat piece of work. 
We haven’t a thing to go on.” 

“T don’t know much about it,” said 
Randel. “Being from Newark, I’m not 
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altogether up on New York society 
affairs. Was it your party, Weaver?” 

Weaver had no ready answer. The 
manner of the detectives disconcerted 
him. He was at a loss to guess their 
purpose. Did they know him to be in- 
volved? If so, they were acting in a 
strange fashion. No, a more plausible 
explanation was that the meeting with 
Randel was purely accidental. The 
conversation was merely an attempt on 
the part of the detectives to “guy” him 
into incriminating himself. 

He decided that a careless, natural 
answer would best serve the purpose. 
“IT wouldn’t be telling if it was.” 

“Where were you on Saturday from 
noon until two?” asked Williams di- 
rectly. 

“In Deegan’s—if you know where 
that is—playing cards.” 

“Ts that air-tight?” 

“As air-tight as ten or a dozen wit- 
nesses can make it.” 

“Nix now, Williams, quit talking 
shop,” said Randel. “You’re wasting 
your time. The only way to catch 
Weaver is to catch him at it. He don’t 
go to sleep afterward. 

“No offense meant, Mr. Weaver. 
I’m not on the case, anyhow. Will you 
let me buy a round of—um—ginger 
ale?” 

“Tf you order ginger ale in this place, 
you get-ginger ale,” replied Weaver, 
still a bit nervous, 

“Do you know any more jokes?” 
frowned Randel. He led the way to a 
table and motioned to a waiter. 

By the time the ginger ale was 
served, Weaver had recovered his com- 
posure. He insisted on paying, and the 
detectives made no serious attempt to 
forestall him. 

As the waiter started to walk away, 
Williams stopped him. He showed his 
badge and demanded the ten-dollar bill 
which had been Weaver’s. The waiter 
gave it to him. He looked at it care- 
fully; then he took a notebook out of 
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his pocket and looked at a list of num-~ sooner finished his story of his en- 


bers. Then he gave the bill back to the 
waiter. 

“Tt’s good money, if that’s all that’s 
troubling you,” said Weaver. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Williams. “All 
the money stolen from the Hixville 
bank was good money.” 

The conversation again drifted to 
other subjects, and after a few minutes 
the two detectives took their leave. 
But their departure left Weaver with 
no feeling of security. 

He had never before been handled 
in this manner by detectives, and, while 
he was certain they had nothing definite 
on him, he could not quite grasp the 
full significance of. their actions. 

He began brooding on the matter and 
almost immediately hit upon what he 
considered an alarming detail. 

The city detectives had a list of the 
numbers on the stolen bills! That was 
the answer to Williams’ notebook! 
Williams had compared the numbers in 
his book with the number on the ten- 
dollar bill which he had given to the 
waiter. 

And what luck that bill had not been 
one of the Hixville haul! 

If the police had the bill numbers, it 
would be dangerous to try to pass the 
money in the near future—especially 
in or near the city. 

The other four would have to be 
warned at once! Likely as not, they 
were spending some of the money right 
now, and in places where detectives 
might get hold of it. He’d have to 
warn his pals—and the sooner the 
better. 

Weaver played as safe as possible. 
He did not himself hunt up his com- 
panions. He left that to one of his 
friends in the dance hall, whom he in- 
structed to find Price, Feibel, Roth, 
and Stark and send them at once to the 
back room of Deegan’s. 

The four were finally rounded up by 
one o'clock. But Weaver had. no 


counter with the detectives, when they 
entered. 

“Why the early morning confer- 
ence?” asked Williams. 

“Why not a conference?” demanded 
Weaver, flushing. “What’s the grand 
idea in , 

“Now don’t get mad,” said Randel. 
“That’s childish. A nice grown-up 
young man like you shouldn’t——” 

But Weaver did become angry, and 
he made little effort to check his rage. 
“Tf you have anything to say, say it!” 
he snapped at Williams. “Otherwise 
can the gumshoe stuff and let me 
alone.” 

The. gray, keen eyes of Williams 
drifted slowly from one of the men to 
the other. All five were closely scru- 
tinized. Then, without a word, he 
plucked Randel’s sleeve and together 
they walked out of Deegan’s place. 

“That settles it!” whispered Weaver. 
“We have to be careful. They think 
they know something. But don’t——” . 

“T—I wish,” interrupted Egg Roth, 
“T hadn’t plugged that guy.” 

“You can that,’ warned Weaver, 
“or I'll plug you! Each man for him- 
self. If you’re nabbed, stick to the 
alibi. Deegan’ll get a crowd to say we 
were in here on Saturday. But play 
safe—don’t let any of the money slip 
out of your hands—at least not for a 
while.” pia 

On his way home Weaver took par- 
ticular care to notice whether he was 
being followed. He was, and the 
“shadow” was bungling it badly. Any 
fool could have spotted him. He kept 
himself continually in sight and planted 
himself deliberately and _ solidly in 
front of Weavér’s house after the latter 
had entered. 

Weaver, peering through a slit in his 
window shade, saw him and grinned 
ederisively. Still, the grin was forced. 
He had eight thousand of Hikxville 
money in his room. If the police 
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should swoop down on him and search 
through—— 

He thought it over a while and de- 
cided that the best thing to do was to 
leave the city. This would mean that 
he would be “hunted” and probably, 
finally caught. But he figured that he 
could get rid of the money first—that 
is, he could change it for other money. 
He would be willing then to risk an 
arrest, believing that he would be dis- 
charged for lack of evidence. 

He raised a loose floor board, took 
the Hixville money from the opening, 
and put it into his pocket. Then, after 
a final glance at the. man in front of 
the house, he slipped out of a rear 
window and climbed noiselessly down 
the fire escape. 

Gaining the yard, he vaulted a fence 
into an adjoining yard, intending to 
pass through a cellar into the next 
Street. 

But a figure leaped at him out of the 
darkness and bore him to the ground. 
He lashed out viciously, but, though the 
struggle was desperate, it was brief. 

Weaver had not expected an attack, 
and its suddenness left him at a disad- 
vantage. The handcuffs were fastened 
on him before he had a fair chance to 
get started. 

“We kind of thought that if the front 
way was guarded you’d try to leave by 
the back way.” The speaker was De- 
tective Williams, “Have you the Hix- 
ville money on you?” 

Weaver did not answer. He deter- 
mined to remain silent till the police 
laid all of their cards on the table. 

At the station he was relieved of the 
money and lodged in a cell till eight 
o’clock in the morning. Then Williams 
was assigned to take him to Hixville, 
where the case was to be prosecuted. 

At Hixville headquarters Weaver 
was treated to a bit of “squeezing.” 
Williams led him through a narrow 
corridor, with four adjoining cells. 
Weaver passed first Feibel, then Price, 
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then Silent Jim Stark, and then Egg 
Roth. Then he was led into a room 
in which there were a police captain 
and several men in plain clothes. 

“We might as well tell you that Mr. 
Roth has confessed,” began Captain 
Winter. “The shooting got on his 
nerves, and he couldn’t stand pressure. 
He gave us the full details and he men- 
tioned your name.” 

“T see,” said Weaver guardedly, 
“you’re going to play his squeal against 
my alibi.” 

“Oh, no. I just mentioned his con- 
fession so as to keep you informed on 
what’s going on. In a few minutes 
we're going to arraign you before a 
magistrate and, before you plead to the 
charge, we'd like you to take a look at 
this.” He handed Weaver a piece of 
cardboard, about four inches by six in 
size. 

Weaver looked at it, casually at first, 
then with sudden interest. His eyes 
opened wider and wider till all before 
him swam hazily. 

A picture was pasted on the card- 
board. The picture showed Weaver 
standing in front of the teller’s window 
in the Hixville bank, holding a stack 
of bills in one hand and a revolver in 
the other! And it was a remarkably 
clear print and a perfect likeness of 
him! 

Before Weaver came out of his daze, 
a man stepped toward him and began to 
explain. “There’s no trick to it, Mr. 
Weaver, it’s a bona-fide picture taken 
of you last Saturday. The idea, if | 
may flatter myself, was my own. 

“As president of the Hixville bank, 
I am naturally concerned about the 
safety of the money deposited there. 
My bank, of course, took all the ordi- 
nary precautions against holdups. We 
have a watchman, and also a signal sys- 
tem with a detective agency. But, from 
the experience of other banks, I learned 
that these precautions avail nothing 
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when the job is well-planned and car- 
ried out by the thieves. 

“And I also learned that once the 
thieves get away the chances of cap- 
turing them are small. And the chief 
reason for this is the inability of people 
who are held up to give clear, accurate, 
telling descriptions of the robbers. 

“So I installed an appliance whose 
memory never fails—a camera. I knew 
that in order to hold up my bank it 
would be necessary for at least one of 





the thieves to cover my tellers—which © 


can be done only from in front of the 
tellers’ windows. In each teller’s cage 
I had a camera built by an expert, who 
did it so neatly that, from the outside 
of the cage, the camera cannot be seen 
—it looks like part of the cage frame 
itself. 

“Well, near the shutter of each 
camera is an electro-magnet, and from 
this magnet a wire runs to the floor. 
All the teller has to do is step on a 
button and he sends a current through 
the wire into the magnet. This current 
attracts a bit of steel on the camera 
shutter so that it snaps. The shutter 
and lens are so placed that every ob- 
ject in front of the cage comes within 
its focus. And as for the light, on clear 
days the sun floods the bank with light, 
and in cloudy weather brilliant electric 
lights are turned on. We can’t fail to 
get a picture. And this picture serves 
a double purpose—it helps not only to 
find the guilty person, but also it con- 
victs him. My teller, Mr, Johnson, I 
am glad to say, chose the psychological 
second for stepping on the button. He 
caught you in the very act of pocketing 
our money.” 

Detective Williams here took up the 
explanation. “We could already have 
arrested you on Sunday, in the after- 
noon. By Saturday night a few thou- 
sand prints of the picture had been 
made, and every policeman and detec- 
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tive in the city was given a copy. Also, 
copies were sent to every prison in 
neighboring States. We purposely let 
the newspapers print the misleading de- 
scriptions of you, so as not to frighten 
you into hiding. - 

“Well, on Sunday afternoon I met 
you by accident and recognized you at 
once. But I didn’t make an arrest be- 
cause I first wanted to give you a 
chance to involve your gang. On Mon- 
day morning Detective Randel from 
Newark—who also received a copy of 
your picture—came over voluntarily tc 
help us. He knew your name, your 
record, and also something about your 
character. 

“It was at his suggestion that I played 
that little trick in the dance hall. We 
knew that the very sight of Randel 
would throw you off balance. Then, by 
looking at the number of the bill which 
you gave to the waiter, we bluffed you 
into believing we had the numbers of 
the sfolen bank bills. And we knew 
you'd try to get in touch with your 
gang and warn them against passing the 
money. Which you did. Thanks. 

“As to the arrests, we worked the 
same way against all of you. We 
shadowed you openly to scare you into 
running away. We knew you wouldn’t 
run away without trying to take the 
money with you. All four others made 
the same break as you did. Egg Roth 
confessed—telling us among ‘other 
things what part Jim Stark played with 
his employer’s limousine. Feibel and 
Price are still standing on that framed 
alibi. How about you, Mr. Weaver?” 

Weaver replied promptly. “They 
spell the name of this burg with an “x,” 
don’t they? Well, they ought to change 
that ‘x’ to ‘cks—Hicksville— 
so they’ll always have a pleasant re- 
minder of the five smart city Alecks 
who tried to rob their bank. My plea is 
guilty.” 




















E P. O. yegg—“Big Scar” 

was his alias—crashed down 

his cell door, felled a death- 

house guard, obtained the 
man’s keys, and, after a somewhat messy 
job with the night watch in the guard- 
room, gained the open air and liberty. 
He placed the gray walls of Rockglen 
Prison behind his bulging left shoulder 
and made, by lunge and stride, for a 
clump and a river and the security of 
wooded upland over which it would be 
hard to trail a man. 

Liberty was just as precious to Big 
Scar as to any felon, particularly when 
they had him scheduled for a necktie 
party at daybreak. They had erected 
a scaffold near his cell window and had 
hammered in the nails; already his hair 
had been cut by the prison barber, and 
the clothes he took away with him were 
black, penitentiary scented, and alto- 
gether offensive. 

He promised himself the first man- 
sized outfit that came along, and when 
he climbed from the river he sat down 
on the bank and wondered if human 
bloodhounds could scent which way he 
had gone in the dark. 

Something of the grizzly and the cave 
bear was in the make-up of Big Scar. 
His brow was slanted, his nose flat, his 
eyes glinting keem and his hands were 
matted with hair. The neck of him had 
caused the warden considerable concern. 
It was thicker than his head measured 
around*the ears. 


& Henry leverage 


Author of ‘‘The Phantom Alibi,’’ etc. 





At heart Big Scar was savagely me- 
chanical and inclined to let a jimmy do 
the work of opening a P. O. safe when 
the occasion demanded pinching and 
wedging skill. His studied analysis of 
the cell-door hinges was the key to his 
get-away. Down in the recesses of his 
brain he had discovered no reason for 
tapered iron staples being driven into 
limestone without lead to hold them 
there. 

Rockglen was easy, but the human 
element in gun guards and trailers and 
trackers and bandage-headed “screws” 
with rifles became a factor which Big 
Scar allowed to break his river-bank 
reverie. He rose, shook the water from 
his black suit, and, satisfying himself 
that the lanterns were coming in his 
direction, snarled once, tooth-wide, 
dropped his curling gums, and started 
over the star-lighted upland with a 
stride that covered the miles three to 
an hour. 

As he walked he gloated over the de- 
tails of his get-away. He took care that 
he held a course due south. 

A mist, wherein there was danger of 
circling, brought the yegg to a halt. 
He glared at the few remaining light 
points overhead. A drop of. rain 
splashed his chin. Then more rain 
came when the stars were blotted by 
billows of gray fleece which darkened 
to a general downpour, and once or 
twice a lightning flash revealed the tor- 
rent-cut hills. 
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The downpour passed, and Big Scar 
went on, dragging his prison-made shoes 
from the mire. He sensed the contour 
of the country. A suburban village 
was shelved on the mountain farther 
‘on. South of the village, twenty miles, 
was lo€ated the city wherein he intended 
hiding. He knew a woman there who 
took in fugitives—at a price. 

Despite the dark, Big Scar found 
trails, whereon he walked swiftly. 
Every stride counted in the get-away 
from Rockglen. Already the alarm was 
humming over the wires. It would not 
do to go through the village or enter 
the city save by back trails, which he 
was somewhat doubtful of. He saw no 
lights through the thin rain that had 
followed the heavy downpour until he 
came suddenly upon a cottage tucked 
within the mountain’s foliage. The 
lamp in the cottage was set at a front 
window. 

The yegg studied this light and de- 
cided that it was placed there to keep 
away night prowlers. The hour was 
somewhere around two a.m. He had 
escaped soon after twelve. The hanging 
had been scheduled for daybreak—five 
o’clock. Big Scar lifted his lip, jerked 
forward his shoulders, crammed his 
hands into the pockets of his trousers, 
and made for the light. He crunched 
across gravel and lunged to the front 
gate. 

An odor reached his nostrils. He 
sniffed, wiped the moisture from his 
upper lip, and listened intently. His 
ears were keen. He heard nothing ex- 
cept the dropping globules that shone 
yellow through the lamplight. 

“The glim’s a stall,” he mumbled. 
“Everybody’s sleepin’ sound. Now 
where’s the benzine buggy? I could use 
it, "cause there must be a road below 
the shack.” 

Big Scar scented gasoline. He knew 
how to run a car, take apart and put 
one together again. A black flivver, 
crammed with tools and plunder, had 
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figured in the robbery and murder that 
sent him to Rockglen. 

He hesitated between crashing in the 
cottage door and getting done with the 
business of obtaining money, clothes, 
and food, or searching for the source 
of the gasoline odor. He decided that 
a get-away was more important than 
clothes. His eyes roamed the mist, 
while one finger cleared the moisture 
from between his collar and neck where 
the noose was to have been placed by a 
hangman. 

A rift in the rain opened a view of a 
red bank, and under it, where a road 
circled, was a garage. Big Scar clicked 
his teeth, slushed around the cottage, 
and, avoiding a chicken yard, came up 
to this garage. He turned when he saw 
that the double doors were unlocked. 
The cottage was too far away to matter 
when a man knew how to prime an 
engine, start it on the retard, and mesh 
gears without grinding the transmission. 

He took his time after inspecting the 
car and making sure that no one. was 
coming along the valley trails from the 
north. He removed two spark plugs, 
dipped a prison-made handkerchief into 
the rear tank, squeezed the gasoline 
through the plug holes, replaced and 
tightened the plugs, selected a greasy 
cap from a bench, listened, then climbed 
to the seat at the steering wheel and 
pulled out the ignition switch. 

There followed a low buzzing. Big 
Scar pressed- in on the self-starting 
pedal, tried again, and, when the spark 
caught, he leaned his face against the 
wind shield and let the engine pick up 
speed and gather warmth. 

The sound it made could not be heard 
at the cottage. Big Scar wanted a clean 
get-away so that the prison guards 
would not know how he was traveling. 
He waited five minutes, speeded the en- 
gine a trifle more by touching the throt- 
tle pedal with his toe, then meshed into 
low gear and let in the clutch. The car, 
a rather ancient chummy roadster, 
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rolled through the garage doors, ground 
the gravel, and snaked down the slip- 
pery hill until a road was reached run- 
ning due south as near as Big Scar 
could calculate. 

He nursed his speed, avoided the 
worst of the puddles, and, on fairly dry 
spots, looked back. He saw. nothing 
save a winding trail, red hillsides, and 
a dome of gray that pressed on the earth 
like a blanket. The lamps of the car 
were bright enough to suit a night get- 
away. There would be danger at the 
village. Big Scar looked for cross- 
roads, went by one, backed, got out, ex- 
amined a signpost which some dis- 
gusted hunter had shot full of holes,/ 
and decided to take the right-hand road 
in order to detour from the inhabited 
valley. 

A lifting sensation was felt in the 
fugitive’s breast when the car came 
upon a strip of concrete. He stepped 
on the throttle pedal and grinned 
through the wind shield. The concrete 
ended abruptly where a jerk-line rail- 
road crossed the road. Big Scar went 
into first speed and bucked the mud on 
the other side of the railroad for a mile 
or more. Then he stopped the car and 
got out. 

The sign he wiped off and deciphered 
read “South Georgetown, twenty-four 
miles. Rockglen seventeen miles.” 

“I’m goin’ right,” he said. 

Another mile or more of mud bucking 
brought him to construction work and 
a detour sign. He swung the lamps 
on this sign, eyed the detour, and cursed 
the world. Despair came in his heart, 
gloom seeped with the rain through his 
prison-woven clothing. The elements, 
the roads, the luck all were against him. 

He took the detour, through a plowed 
field, over a hill, and down into a val- 
ley filled with sable pools which seemed 
to be bottomless. The engine missed 


fire, ran on three cylinders, coughed, 
Big Scar got out and 
Ignition wires, timer, 


and stopped. 
lifted the hood. 


out ov the mud till I tell y’u to. 


self-starter, motor, and the under pan 
were clogged with mud. He started 
cleaning the wires. Engrossed and 
bending over so that his bullet-shaped 
head and greasy cap were out of sight, 
he heard a timid voice beyond the lift 
of his right shoulder. The voice re- 
peated: 

“Can you tell me if this road is pass- 
able?” 

Big Scar jerked up his head and 
glared at a little man who carried a 
dripping leather bag and wore a yellow 
raincoat which reached to sodden, 
square-toed boots. 

The yegg eyed the little man’s flut- 
tering, rain-tipped lashes. 

“Who are. y’u?” 

“[’m a—I’m hurrying to—I lost my 
horse, left it back there, over there.” 
The little man pointed a wavering arm 
through the mist. 

Big Scar breathed free of suspicion 
that the man was a detective or prison 
guard. He did not resemble either 
breed of hate. He did resemble an easy 
mark who could be crushed, relieved 
of whatever money he carried, or, bet- 
ter than that, used. 

“Stand right there! Don’t pull a leg 
I'll 
fix this wiring an’ give you a lift— 
south.” 

“T don’t want——’ 

“Huh or 

“I’m not going south!” 

Big Scar wiped the mud from his 
hands, reached, clutched the little man 
by a pipestem neck, lifted him over one 
hip, and twisted until he had thrown 
him into the car. “Stay there! Don’t 


’ 


move. I’m goin’ to fix my engine an’ 
use y’u as a guide. I want to go tu a 
place re 





Energetically the little man tried to 
climb from the car. Big Scar lifted 
a spanner from the running board, 
aimed the blow with mechanical preci- 
sion, and heard the little man grunt 
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when he fell over on the front seat and 
doubled up. 

“Y’u want to go where I want to 
go,” the fugitive said grimly and use- 
lessly, for the little man was almost 
cold. 

Satisfied that he had a cicerone 
through the jungle of mist Big Scar 
went about getting the engine started. 
He cleaned the ignition leads, found a 
spot where one wire touched the cast 
iron of the engine, discovered tape in a 
tool box, and wrapped this wire so that 
it would not short circuit or ground. 

He finished by an inspection of the 
gasoline tank and a heavy glare at the 
little man who had curled around the 
steering post. The man’s bag lay where 
it had fallen when the blow descended. 
Big Scar tossed it into the back of the 
auto, There would be time later to 
look at the contents. 

The engine began to race after a few 
turns from the self-starter. The car 
plowed up an incline and upon a fair 
road in dry weather. A low shed, a 
house, a white-spired church loomed 
through the rain. The yegg saw the 
time on the church tower. It was 
three-thirty. Daylight was not far 
away. He rubbed his neck reflectively, 
and shook the form beside him. Then 
he stopped the car. 

“Come out ov it!” he shouted. 
up an’ tell me where I am.” 

The little man squirmed, grasped the 
polished steering post, tried to sit up, 
then fell to the floor boards. Big Scar 
reached and lifted him. He thrust him 
through the seats of the chummy road- 
ster and laid him out in the demiton- 
neau. The bag attracted his attention. 
He opened it by ripping off one corner 
to split the leather. A blackjack, a 
black mask, a Bible, and a half-pint bot- 
tle of oily-looking whisky dropped to 
the floor boards. Big Scar mopped his 





“Sit 


brow with a wet sleeve, glared at the 
little man, recovered the half pint, pulled 
the cork with his teeth, and tested the 
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windfall. It was high proof and throat 
satisfying. 

The gurgle which announced the last 
of the whisky acted magically upon the 
unwilling passenger. He sat up. 

“An’ me a detective,” said Big Scar, 
grinning. “Me tryin’ to get to George- 
town, an’ here I meet with the luck 
to find a crook. Wot are you doin’ 
with a blackjack an’ a mask? Was you 
lookin’ for an easy house to prowl?” 

“T have to be in——” 

“Georgetown,”. suggested Big Scar. 
He scowled down at the little man. 

The little man peered over the edge 
of the car as it started ahead. He 
twisted his neck and regarded the white 
posts along the road.. Memory showed 
in his weak eyes. His mouth opened. 

“I got to go the other way. I got 
to be there by five o’clock. I'll give 
you ten dollars if you turn around. I 
know where I am.” 

“Ump id 

“Ten dollars.” The little man reached 
for his hat. He pulled it over sandy, 
water-streaked hair and one red welt 
where the spanner had struck. Then 
he blinked at Big Scar’s scowling fea- 
tures. 
~ “You’re goin’ with me!” said the 
yegg. ; 

“But I have an appointment——” 

Big Scar slipped into first speed and 
looked around at his passenger. “Say, 
runt,” he said, “your whisky was the 
first I’ve had for some time. Do you 
know where there’s any more to be got 
—in Georgetown, where we're goin’?” 

“T’ll make it fifteen dollars to go the 
other way, Mr. ir 

“Smith is my name.” 

“Fifteen dollars, Mr. Smith, if you 
take me north. It’s urgent and press- 
ing. I have an appointment with a man. 
I must be there at five o’clock. He’s 
waitin’ for me.” 

“Wot’s your name?” 

“Davis.” 

“See here, Davis. I’m due in George- 
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town at sunup. I don’t know the way. 
You do!” 

“I want to go north.” 

Big Scar avoided a rut. He reached 
and wiped the surface of the wind shield 
with a sweeping motion. More rain 
came down. 

He considered the little man, felt the 
nipping grip of the whisky, and drove a 
wet mile before he got out and looked 
for directions at crossroads. There 
were four signs to choose from, none 
of which mentioned Georgetown or 
Rockglen—where he did not want to 
go. He lunged up the road and glared 
at the little man. ‘Which way to 
Georgetown? One sign says Dingville, 
*tother says Greenbrier—’tother says 
South Dingville, an’ I ferget the other. 
Which way do we go?” 

“Twenty dollars if you hurry north,” 
whimpered the little man. 

Big Scar’s lip lifted in a primate curl. 

“You runt! Til hit you good—right 
there!” Big Scar touched the little 
man’s chin, fondled it, and acted like 
a connoisseur with a fragile vase. 
“Right there, Davis!” 

“Twenty-five dollars. I 

The yegg released the man’s chin and 
clutched his pipestem neck with crunch- 
ing strength. “Which way to George- 
town, runt?” 

There was no doubt in Big Scar’s 
voice. Davis tried to answer, coiled 
his flabby fingers around the yegg’s iron 
wrists, and doubled up with pain. He 
coughed when the grip was relaxed. 

“T'll show you the way, Mr. Smith. 
Picci”? 

Big Scar pulled the passenger through 
the seats and forced him down at his 
right side. “Sit there! Point out the 
turns. I gotta get to Georgetown. 
Goin’ to take a train from there to 
Omaha.” The yegg guessed that a train 
could be taken from Georgetown to 
Omaha. He wanted to throw the little 
man off in case of police inquiries later. 

“Omaha ?” 


” 
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“Sure, runt! I’m on my way to see 
a sick aunt.” 

“You can’t get a train 

Big Scar speeded the engine and went 
through to high gear. He kept his eyes 
on the passenger and the road at the 
same time. The car rocked, skidded, 
swerved, straightened after a wrench 
at the wheel, and went on with a knock- 
ing motor that was choked with gas. 

“Turn here,” said the little man. 

Big scar slowed up, rose, and tried 
to see through the rain. He sprang to 
the road, waded up to a fence, knelt 
down, and studied a sign. He could 
make nothing out of the rusty letters. 
There was a narrow road beyond the 
last fence post that led at right angles 
to the one in which the car stood. He 
scratched his head, replaced his greasy 
cap, and went to the little man. 

“Sure, runt, you’re right?” 

“T’m right. I know the road 

“Tu Georgetown ?” 

“That’s it. I live around these parts.” 

“Where did that booze come from?” 

“T had a little left—since prohibition 
came in.” 

‘An’ the sap?” 

“What ?” 

“The blackjack, runt?” 

“Oh, that’s required. 

Big Scar sensed that Davis might, be 
a house prowler. He resembled a porch 
climber or a man who might lift a bag 
of family silver if it wasn’t too heavy. 
Also he looked like a sneak thief as 
he crouched on the seat in the rain and 
kept darting little eager glances at 
ghostly landmarks along the road. 

“How far have we got to go?” asked 
Big Scar. 

“Ten, twelve miles yet.” 

“Are you sttre you're steerin’ me right 
—'cause if you ain’t—cause if you 
” Big Scar rasped his throat 
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ain’t 
suggestively. 

“You're heading right. Look out for 
the mud. It’s hub deep.” 

The car began descending a hill, at 
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the bottom of which roaring water 
flowed over the banks of a stream. A 
narrow, covered bridge was spotted by 
the head lamps. The fugitive aimed 
for the tunnellike. opening and put on 
all speed when he saw the mire between 
his position and the bridge. Sideslip- 
ping, half turning, lunging, and shower- 
ing sticky lumps upon the wind shield, 
the auto reached the bridge, rolled over 
the planks, and emerged into a wilder- 
ness of yellow mud—an ocean that 
stretched beyond the yegg’s keen vision. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

“Hurry! I’ve got to be there at day- 
break.” 

“Y’u wot?” 

Suspicion leaped in Big Scar’s brain. 
The little man grew smaller on the seat 
when he saw the glare directed at him. 

“T mean you have, Mr. Smith. Didn’t 
you say you had to be in Georgetown 
at five?” 

“There or thereabouts, runt.” 

“And I’m guiding you there. Guid- 
ing you a 

The little man’s voice trailed off into 
reflective silence. He fluttered his 
lashes at the ever-increasing downpour. 
Suddenly he sat straight, pulled out a 
cheap watch, and held it toward the 
head lamps’ glow on a wet mud guard. 
“Four o'clock,” he said. “Hurry!” 

“Wot is your hurry?” 

“T want to guide you to Georgetown 
so I can take a train to where I’m ex- 
pected. I got a big job on my hands.” 

Big Scar remembered the booze, the 
blackjack, and the mask. Davis was a 
poor crook, he decided. He was one 
of those country sneaks who possessed 
the yellow heart of a chicken thief. 

“Jus’ sit tight, runt. Keep your peep- 
ers open. Watch the crossroads. What 
wuz the name ov that last bridge?” 

“Valley Crossing. Now we’re com- 
ing to Greenbrier Junction. See the 
hill? Can you climb it?” 

“Runt, this car can climb a church 
steeple. I expect there’s a reward for 
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finding anything it can’t climb. Look 
out!” 

Big Scar jammed down the foot 
brake and lunged against the wind 
shield when the car began sliding off 
the crown of the road and toward a 
muddy pit. He reached for the emer- 
gency brake, felt his waist grasped by 
the little man, and jerked loose in time 
to spring clear of the wreck that fol- 
lowed. 

It was a satisfactory tangle from any 
viewpoint, The car was wheels up in 
the ditch. The little man lay with a 
door across the back of his neck and 
his popping eyes just out of the slimy 
puddle. Then his eyes and head dis- 
appeared when the car settled deeper 
in the mire. 

Big Scar got down on hands and 
knees and eyed the bubbles which came 
up. He lifted himself, braced his thick- 
thewed shoulders, and slanted a glance 
around and about the mist and rain. 

“Guess I lost my guide,” he mused. 
Then cold-bloodedly: “Guess I'll get 
him out. If I don’t I’ll wander around | 
and the gun screws will nail me sure 
—at daylight.” 

He turned and lunged toward the 
car. Down went his hands until he felt 
the edge of the door. His back strained, 
muscles creaked, tendons stood out un- 
til he feared they would tear his flesh. 
The auto came up, an inch, a foot, two 
feet. It slid deeper within the ditch 
and was sucked down. Big Scar groped 
around, found the little man’s coat, 
wrapped a grip, and tugged—and suc- 
ceeded. 

Carefully Big Scar wiped the mud 
from the little man’s face, rimmed a 
thumb through his mouth, cleaned out 
the nostrils, and pressed in on the chest, 
relaxed, and pressed again. A breath 
fanned the yegg’s cheek. 

“You're all right, runt. I need you 
for a guide.” 

The little man was five precious min- 
utes recovering his wind and sense of 
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position, Then he weakly followed Big 
Scar up the hill until they stood to- 
gether where a misty view could be 
had of other hills and a checker- 
boarded countryside. 

“Where are we, runt?” 

Davis shivered, fished mud from his 
pockets when he withdrew his hands, 
and clutched Big Scar’s coat sleeve. 

“TJ know,” he chattered. “We go 
down the hill and turn to the left.” 

They slid and walked down the hill, 
waded, knee-deep, through a_ bog, 
avoided a washout, and came upon a 
wagon trail leading to the left. Big 
Scar’s eyes glinted. “Is this the road 
to Georgetown, runt?” . 

“Yes, hurry!” The little man dragged 
at the yegg’s coat as he spoke. 

Big Scar had a suspicion that all was 
not right. “Go on!” he rumbled. “T’ll 
trail you, runt!” 

Light showed through the rain when 
they had walked two or three slippery 
miles. The little man pulled out his 
watch. “Almost day!” he exclaimed. 
“And we’ve got quite a piece to go.” 

Big Scar went plodding after the lit- 
tle man. They began a descent that 
seemed endless. A river roared in the 
mist-hidden valley. Freshets cut the 
hillsides. The road moved, with slimy 
scales of caked mud floating on top. 
The runt, soaked, chilled, but energetic 
in his movements, selected a detour 
through a field and over a stone fence. 
He staggered toward the river, where 
a small bridge lay upon the bank. 
“It’s been washed from the supports,” 
he said surprisedly. “But we must get 
across !” 

Big Scar rubbed his prison-shaven 
chin, ran a finger inside his neckband, 
regarded the broken bridge, and then 
the runt. 

“D’yu mean tu tell me Georgetown’s 
over the river?” 

“We can go around—by 
way.” : 

The trail wound from the river val- 
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ley, went between rows of poplar and 
elms, was lost and regained in a misty 
place of underbrush, and led to a drop- 
ping slope spiked with fir trees. Big 
Scar took his directions. A bright spot 
in the east was on his right hand. He 
brought up with a shout: 

“Hey, y’u, runt!” 

Davis wheeled, pulled his tan coat up 
to his waist, and waited for Big Scar, 
who lumbered to him with a curl on 
his purple lips. 

“Say, runt, are y’u takin’ me north?” 
Big Scar jabbed a finger toward the 
light spot in the rain. “That’s the crack 
o’ dawn, runt. I know it—TI feel it. 
It’s on my right. That means we’ve 
been headin’ north—where I don’t want 
tu go.” 

The runt let go of his raincoat tails 
and gaped at the clouds. 

“Must be the moon,” he suggested. 

“*Tain’t no moon. See here, runt, 
I’m considerin’ sittin down here— 
an’ if it’s north we’ve been goin’, say 
your prayers!” 

The little man consulted his watch 
with a frightened peck at the chain. 
Big Scar was across the grass with a 
bound. He got the watch and frisked 
the runt for his money—about sixteen 
dollars—then hurled him ten feet with 
a blow to the side of the jaw. “Lay 
there!” he ordered. 

Brighter grew the spot in the east. 
The rain began to thin and a bird 
chirped from the branch of a tree. 

Presently the little man sat up and 
searched for his watch and chain. He 
felt the wet grass around him. He 
turned a calculating face toward Big 
Scar. 

Dawn was breaking through the rain 
clouds. A sun dog appeared and slanted 
white shafts beneath the rolling mist. 
A curtain moved slowly aside, reveal- 
ing a panorama of farms, roads, bridges, 
and a small town whose chimneys were 
already smoking. 
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Big Scar glued his eyes on the vista 
which was slightly familiar. He neg- 
lected Davis, who rolled over and over, 
brought up against a bush, sprang to 
his feet like a frightened rabbit, and 
started making tracks for the small 
town. 

“Hey, you!” the yegg roared,-and 
took after the little man—a_ useless 
chase. 

“Well, what the devil!” Big Scar 
came to a halt and regarded the bound- 
ing speck where the runt moved town- 
ward. “Now wot is that man’s hurry? 
I only robbed him!” 

Big Scar picked a thorn from the 
palm of his left hand, sucked the bleed- 
ing spot, and steadied his glance on the 
runt, now a dot at the edge of the vil- 
lage. 

“That ain’t Georgetown,” he mused. 
“That place looks as if I’d seen it be- 
fore.‘ The runt wants to get there in 
a hurry. He don’t seem to want me 
to come along.” 

A siren’s signaling note drove the 
spike of fear into the big yegg’s heart. 
He realized, too late, his position. 
More dawn, and brighter light, revealed 
the details of a gray wall, standing 
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autos, and gleaming guns. The town 
was Rockglen instead of Georgetown. 

Big Scar threw himself on the damp 
earth, parted the grass, and started 
crawling up the slope. He heard a 
shout above him. There sounded an- 
other at his right. He stood erect and 
glared at the searching posse that came 
from behind the natural cover of the 
mountainside. 

Bandaged guards—some of whom 
were familiar—a sheriff with a hip-held 
rifle, a farmer carrying a pitchfork, 
closed in on the fugitive, bore him to 
earth, rose with him, and finished the 
unequal struggle in a gully. 

The sheriff stepped up to Big Scar. 

“Got you in time,” he said. “You 
came mighty near disappointing us!” 

Big Scar’s arms and legs were pin- 
ioned, and his hairy wrists clicked 
where gyves nipped them. He thrust 
the guards aside and glared at the scaf- 
fold in the prison yard. 

“T ain’t complainin’, sheriff. I won't 
cave. I’d ov got away, though, if it 
hadn’t been for a guide I picked up, 
named Davis. He said he had business 
at daybreak we 

“He has!” said the sheriff. “He is 
the State hangman!” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ST. LOUIS POLICE 


UN LIKE most city police departments of the United States, that of St. Louis, 

Missouri, is not under the control of the municipal government. Four 
commissioners, appointed by the Governor of the State, are in charge of the 
destinies of the force. Charles W. Mansur, a retired business man, is presi- 
dent of the board of police commissioners. Its vice president is William A. 
Giraldin, a prominent real-estate broker; its treasurer, Thomas J. Sheehan, a 
master plumber; and its purchasing member is Philip B. Fouke, head of a large 
fur concern. This board meets one day each week to transact regular and 
special business of the department. 

Under this board are Colonel Martin O’Brien, chief of police, and his sub- 
ordinates. The assistant chief of police bears the title of lieutenant colonel; 
the inspector and the chief of detectives are majors, and the other officers 
are captains, lieutenants, or sergeants. The organization is modeled, to some 
extent, on military lines. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN George Rendle hands his daughter, Nadia, a letter from her fiancé, Gerdon Haynes, breaking 

their emgagement, she immediately connects the letter with David Glare. Only the night be- 
fore she had met this strange man Glare, who declared he intended to marry her. “I do net allow 
amiable children like Gerdon Haynes to stand in my way,” he had said. She asks her father to for- 
bid Glare the house, when he walks in and repeats his intentions to Rendle. That afternoom Miriam 
Lind calis on Rendle, who explains to Nadia that she claims to be the wife ef his lost partmer, and 
demands a huge sum of money in cash—a sum which will almost ruin him. Rendle sees the hand of 
Glare in the Lind woman’s demands and tells Nadia that Glare was known in South America, where 
they both made their money, as “The Stoat’—a relentless pursuer of his quarry. At a dinner party 
at the Rendles’, Walter Este, Nadia’s music master, orders Glare to cease his attentions to Nadia. 
A duel with swords follows, and Este retires defeated and humiliated, Them Rendle orders Glare 
from the house and says he will kill him on sight, if Glare ever enters his grounds. That night, 
awakened by a shot, Nadia rushes into the library to find her father with a smoking pistol in his 
hand and the Lind woman prostrate at his feet. Nadia orders the butler te summen the police, and 
her father tells her, before he sinks unconscious into a chair, that he had seen Glare in the library 
and had fired the shot to keep his word. Theu through the French window from the garden, Glare 





walks into the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NADIA SUCCUMBS. 


HE light flashing on his face, 
David Glare advanced into 
the room. 
“Can I be of any assistance, 
Miss Rendle?” he asked in such calm, 
matter-of-fact tones that they had an 
immediately bracing effect upon the girl 
in spite of her fear of his presence. 

Nadia shrank into a corner of the 
room. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

“Coming to bear you assistance, of 
which you are very sorely in need,” re- 
plied Glare. “I’ve just met your but- 
ler, afid he told me he was off to get 
the police. Do you know who this 
woman is?” 

“Yes,” replied Nadia. 
is Miriam Lind.” 

“Oh, so he’s told you that!” said 
Glare. “Did he tell you about the rub- 
ber plantations ?” 

“Yes,” answered Nadia. 

“Splendid! That will save a lot of 
time,” said Glare. “Now what do you 


“Her name 





think will happen to your father, Miss 
Rendle, when it is proved that the 
woman he has just killed—whom he 
will declare to be a burglar—was in a 
position to demand at least half his for- 
tune—to demand it in such a way that 
to meet her demands would have meant 
his ruin?” 

“TJ—J daren’t think of it,” said Na- 
dia, feeling that her answers to his 
questions were forced from her in spite 
of herself. a 

“Let me think for you,” said Glare. 
“There is not a jury in the country that 
would not convict him of murder. That 
is where I come in.” 

“You!” said Nadia recklessly. “Can 
you hypnotize the jury?” 

“IT can prevent your father ever ap- 
pearing before a jury,” replied Glare. 
From his breast pocket he took a dark- 
green cardboard case. 

“This,” he said, holding up the case, 
“is the passport with which Miriam 
Lind traveled from South America. It 
contains her photograph, as you may be 
aware. Inside this case is her birth 
certificate. It is a weird document, 
made out by a district consul. It has, 
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however, full legal force. These two 
documents—and these alone—prove the 
identity of the woman and her claim.” 

“Well?” demanded Nadia. 

“If you had these documents in your 
possession,” said Glare, speaking slowly, 
so that the tones of his voice seemed 
to vibrate throughout her body, “if you 
had these documents in your possession 
—and kept them quiet—your father’s 
statement that he shot what he believed 
to be a burglar would be accepted with- 
out hesitation.” 

“Why do you say that?” demanded 
Nadia breathlessly. ‘Are you—going 
to give them to me?” 

“Yes,” replied Glare. “I am going 
to give them to you—in return for your 
promise to marry me as soon as it is 
legally possible.” 

“Ah Hh 





For a moment Nadia swayed. She - 


felt as if consciousness was leaving her, 
as if she might slip to the floor, a dead 
weight, at David Glare’s feet. With a 
supreme effort she clutched at her van- 
ishing self-control. 

She was captured. The chase had 
been triumphant, so utterly triumphant 
that no last stdnd would avail her, even 
for her dignity’s sake. The waters of 
defeat and despair welled up and up 
and seemed to close above her head. 
For an instant they washed away all 
emotion save one of contempt for her 
captor. Then that tingling excitement 
rose in her, dizzying her brain, numb- 
ing her power of thought. 

“T see,” she whispered. “You have 
found the means of compelling me to 
do what you wish. I cannot, of course, 
refuse your terms. But you must be 
mad to make a woman marry you 
against her will.” 

There came the sound of footsteps in 
the hall. Glare strode toward her and 
handed her the passport and the birth 
certificate which it contained. 

“We are engaged to be married at 
the earliest possible moment,” he said 
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in low tones. She thought he was go- 
ing to take her in his arms. 

“Please don’t,” she begged. Imme- 
diately he withdrew. from her side and 
opened the door to the butler and a 
constable. 

The constable, born and bred in the 
village, did no more than take formal 
charge of the situation. 

Nadia told him that her father had 
fired at a burglar. As for the fact that 
the burglar had turned out to be a 
woman, Mr. Rendle would, doubtless, 
give his version of the affair as soon 
as he was able to do so. 

The butler, assisted by Glare, car- 
ried Rendle to his room, while Nadia, 
cool now and self-possessed, telephoned 
for a doctor. When Glare, accompanied 
by the butler, left Mr. Rendle’s room, 
he came face to face with Nadia. 

“T don’t think you can do anything 
for your father,” he said. “I fancy 
he has had a paralytic stroke.” 

“T have telephoned to the doctor,” 
replied Nadia. She spoke calmly. In 
the presence of calamity her instinctive 
fear of Glare diminished to the vanish- 
ing point. She was even able to feel his 
presence helpful to a point. He had the 
quality, of men who have led wild lives, 
of never appearing ruffled. 

The doctor confirmed Glare’s words. 
Mr. Rendle was suffering from a para- 
lytic stroke. There was every reason 
to hope that the attack would pass in 
a short time, but for the present he must 
be kept absolutely quiet. There was 
10thing that Nadia or any one else could 
do for him. 

“You had better go to bed,” said 
Glare to Nadia when the doctor had 
gone. There is nothing you can do ex- 
cept attend to the police—and I will do 
that. There will be the trouble of the 
inquest to-morrow—and you will want 
all your strength.” 

He spoke with an unexpected solici- 
tude. For the first time she had the 
impression of a certain tenderness in 

















The Stoat 


his passion—which increased her un- 
willing fascination. 

“Very well,” she said, and felt the 
old inexplicable satisfaction in obeying 
him. 

“T shall go to the county seat to-mor- 


row for the license,” he said. “We can 
be married the day after.” 
“No, no,” she answered. “Not so 


” 


soon—— 

Glare shrugged his shoulders, It 
was as if he had said: “Your promise 
was for the earliest possible moment.” 

“Tt shall be so if you wish it,” she 
added apathetically. “But I beg you 
to wait for at least a week.” 

“Then may I make the necessary ar- 
rangements for a week from to-day?” 
he asked. 

She nodded, and was about to leave 
him. 

“Nadia!” 

He forced her to meet his eyes. 

“Ves ?” 

“There’s no need to be afraid of me, 
you know. I don’t want to hurt you. 
I love you.” 

She tore her eyes away and left the 
library. Up the grand old staircase and 
back to her own rooms she went, stum- 
bling like a woman drugged. 

Drugged ? She was drugged. 
Drugged with the terrible force of this 
man’s will, his burning determination 
that trampled her defenses underfoot 
as if they had been the playthings of a 
child. Unprotected, bewildered, alone, 
she had faced him, and he had stated 
his terms. That was all. She had put 
up not the shadow of a fight. 

Not because Gordon Haynes had de- 
serted her, or because Este had failed 
her, or because her father had shattered 
her faith in him forevermore—but be- 
cause the cave man had called to the 
cave woman in her to follow him, and, 
with a fierce pride in him that was old 
as the beginning of time, she had 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HALLUCINATION. 


ON the following day Mr. Rendle was 

sufficiently recovered to be able to 
receive the representatives of the law 
and to give his statement. He repeated 
what he had said to Nadia—that he 
had seen a man whom he believed to 
be David Glare, that he had fired, and 
that he had been horrified to discover 
that he had killed a woman. 

His story made only one impression 
upon his hearers. His condition was 
obviously extremely weak. ‘“Halluci- 
nation!” was suggested by some one, 
and that became the official view of the 
case. 

Nadia was questioned, and she told 
the literal truth. She had heard the 
revolver shot, had rushed down to the 
library, when her father gave her the 
explanation which the representatives 
of the law had already heard. 

The law was faced with a very sim- 
ple problem. A rich man, of wholly 
blameless life, enters his library in the 
neighborhood of midnight and finds an 
armed intruder. He avails himself of 
the privilege allowed to respectable cit- 
izens to use firearms against firearms, 
and kills the burglar. In the excite- 
ment of the moment he believes the bur- 
glar to have been a man, whereas in 
fact it was a woman. A woman armed 
with a pistol is as formidable as a 
man. In this case there could be no 
question of malice aforethought. The 
law, while regretting the incident, was 
called upon to take no steps. - The 
woman seemed to have no friends or 
any one who could identify her. She 
was a nameless waif of the underworld. 

When the inquiry was over, Nadia 
went to her room. From a _ locked 
drawer she took the passport which 
Glare had given her—the evidence 
which she had bought with her liberty 
and her self-respect. 

Dry-eyed, she faced the grim reality 








of the position. The law was satisfied 
that the woman had been shot under 
legitimate circumstances, The passport 
told her a different tale. The law had 
dismissed as absurd the possibility that 
Rendle, millionaire, could have had any 
object in killing Miriam Lind. She 
knew that the death of Miriam Lind 
meant the safety of her father’s fortune. 

Her first instinct, prompted by her 
sound common sense, was to burn the 
passport and the certificate. She went 
to the grate, struck a match, and then 
hesitated. 

Clear-headed, she tried to peer into 
the future and gauge the possible con- 
Sequences of her act. The moral law 
did not forbid her to save her own 
father from the consequences of his act. 
But would that same law, which was 
beyond the law of man, allow her to 
shield him should another be accused 
of his crime? 

She could see no possibility of an- 
other being accused. It was perhaps 
an absurd imagining. But it would be 
well to wait until the incident had passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things. In 
the meantime she would hide the doc- 
uments in a safe place. 

There came the problem of where to 
hide them. Merely to lock them in a 
drawer in her room would be manifestly 
insufficient. It would be better to keep 
them out of the house if possible. 

She thrust the passport into an en- 
velope, secured the flap with sealing 
wax, put the package into a small hand 
bag, then she rang the bell. A moment 
later Gracie Jarratt appeared. 

Gracie looked tired and wretched. 
The tone in which her mistress had in- 
formed her of her approaching marriage 
had revealed to her the depths of the 
tragedy which that marriage would 
symbolize. She was in the dark as to 
why a sacrifice was necessary—but that 
it was a sacrifice her love for Nadia 
told her again and again. 

“It’s quite a long time since I’ve seen 
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your mother,” said Nadia. “I feel that 
I should like to talk to her about the 
dreadful thing which has happened. Do 
you think it would be convenient for 
her to see me this afternoon?” 

“I’m sure it would, miss,” replied 
Gracie. “She will be all alone this 
afternoon and would welcome a visit . 
from you. I'll send her word so that ° 
she can prepare for you.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” said Nadia. “I 
don’t want her to put herself out. I'll 
just drop in for a quiet chat after 
lunch.” 

Before she left the house she went 
to see her father. Rendle had recov- 
ered the full use of his faculties and 
was sitting in his dressing gown in an 
armchair in a very weak condition. 

Nadia had-no intention of speaking 
to him about the tragedy, lest she might 
unduly disturb him. -But it was abso- 
lutely necessary to tell him of her com- 
pact with David Glare. 

“Father, do you feel well enough to 
talk?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘What is it?” 

“I am going to marry Mr. Glare 
next Tuesday—in Green Plains Church. 
He has gone’ over to the county seat 
to-day to obtain the license.” 

The old man did not reply.: He was 
staring straight before him, and Nadia 
recognized that he had aged enormously 
in the last twenty-four hours. Then 
his lips formed the question: 

“Why ?” 

“We need not go into that now, 
father,” she answered. “The fact re- 
mains that I have promised—and that 
I must keep my promise.” 

The old man nodded his head. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he said slowly. 
“Have you changed your opinion of 
him? -You must have. You must love 
him or you would not have promised 
to marry him.” 

“T do not love him, father,” replied 
Nadia. “I did not promise to love him, 
I promised merely to marry him.” 
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To her disgust her father chuckled. 

“I am very glad,” he repeated. “I 
shall be well enough to go to the wed- 
ding. A man with a will like that will 
make a good husband.” 

“Perhaps he will never have the 
chance,” said Nadia, but she said it to 
herself. 

She had the impression that her 
father, though recovered from his 
stroke, had not fully regained his men- 
tal balance, wherefore, after patting his 
pillows and seeing to his physical com- 
fort, she left the room and passed out 
of the house. 

Old Mrs. Jarratt’s cottage was within 
a couple of miles of Redden Lodge 
gates, and she decided to walk. As she 
passed through the fragrant country 
lanes, she allowed her mind to turn for 
the first time to the details of the sac- 
rifice which she was making for the sake 
of her father. 

She had promised to marry David 
Glare and she would keep her promise 
with as good an outward grace as she 
could. He had told her that he wished 
to be married in the village church of 
Green Plains, and so it should be. She 
would go to town on the following day 
and buy her wedding dress. 

Her wedding dress! A dress of 
shimmering hopes, of lacy fears, made 
elflike with the blossoms of adoration. 
No, no, not for her. Never for her. 
For her only the bargain made and 
sealed—the price her father’s safety. 
She forced her mind back to the first 
details of that safety, the hiding of the 
documents that would betray him. 

The widowed Mrs. Jarratt, who was 
a tenant of her father and had been 
Nadia’s nurse, lived in a detached cot- 
tage. She was waiting in the ivied 


porch for Nadia—for Grace had dis- 
obeyed instructions and sent her mother 
warning. 

“Ah, my poor lamb!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jarratt, to whom Nadia was merely a 
child grown big. “I knew you’d come. 
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I knew you'd come before Grace sent 
me word. I thought of coming up to 
Redden myself, as I knew you’d need 
me. But I thought I’d better bide, and 
you’d come in your own good time.” 

She embraced the girl and led her 
into the cottage. 

Her love for her old nurse did not 
prevent Nadia from recognizing that 
the latter was consumed with feminine 
curiosity. As briefly as she could she 
told her the events of the previous 
night. Then she began to lead to the 
object of her visit. 

“Nursie, I’m going to be married,” 
she said suddenly. “You are the only 
person I have told so far except, of 
course, my father.” 

“Oh, now, doesn’t that beat. every- 
thing!” exclaimed the old woman, for- 
getting the tragedy in her sudden de- 


light. “Who is the lucky man? And 
when is it to be?” 
“It is to be—next Tuesday,” said 


Nadia, and her voice told the old 
woman much, 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Tt’s uncommon sudden, missie,” said. 
Mrs. Jarratt, shaking her head. “You 
know what the old proverb says— 
‘marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ 
Are you sure you’re in love with him, 
really? Mind, you’re young yet to think 
of marriage.” 

Nadia would have given a conven- 
tional answer, but.felt herself suddenly 
unable to deceive Mrs. Jarratt. This 
nurse had taken the place of her mother, 
who had died during her infancy. 

“I’m quite sure that I don’t love him, 
nursie. That is what I have really 
come to see you about.” 

The old woman gravely removed her 
spectacles. She was struggling with 
her own emotions until they demanded 
expression, 

“You, the daughter of a rich man, 
with plenty of this world’s goods— 
enough for two and more, come to that 
—are going to marry a man.you don’t 
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love! Ah, dearie, don’t tell me your 
father’s forcing you into it?” 

“Not altogether, nursie,” replied Na- 
dia. “There are reasons which perhaps 
I will tell you later on. At present all 
I can say is that I’m going to be mar- 
ried next Tuesday.” 

“And you don’t love him!” repeated 
the old woman. “What is his name?’ 

“He is a Mr. Glare,” replied Nadia. 
The name meant nothing to Mrs. Jar- 
ratt, and she launched into an exposi- 
tion of the evils of a loveless marriage. 

“I’ve nothing against him,” said Na- 
dia, stating a truth which did not con- 
vince herself. “He is not a bad man, 
I simply do not love him, but I must 
marry him for other reasons, Oh, 
nursie, if I am unhappy, you will let 
me come here sometimes and stay with 
you, won’t you?” 

“Could anything in the world make 
me happier?” said her old nurse. “Any 
hour of the day or night you'll be wel- 
come, dearie, and you know it.” 

“Thank you, nursie,” said Nadia. 
“There’s something I want you to do 
or me now—will you?” 

“Anything that an old body can do 
will be done with a right good will, 
missie,” was the old nurse’s answer. 

Nadia opened the light hand bag and 
took out the sealed envelope containing 
the passport and birth certificate of Mi- 
riam Lind. 

“I have something here which I want 
to be kept for me. I daren’t take it 
away with me, as it is quite private, and 
I don’t want to run the risk of any one 
coming upon it. I have nowhere to 
lock it up with any safety. Will you 
keep it for me, nursie?” 

“That I will, missie,” replied Mrs. 
Jarratt. 

Nadia knew that she would merely 
hurt the old woman’s feelings by warn- 
ing her to tell no one of her trust. She 
knew that Mrs, Jarratt would never be- 
tray her lightest confidence, even to her 
own daughter. 
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“You have a safe place for it?’ she 
asked anxiously. 

For answer the old woman went to 
the fireplace and lifted a loose brick. 
She laid the brick aside and took from 
the cavity a long, faded envelope. 

“Them’s my marriage lines,” she said. 


-“They can go in the drawer along with 


the album. Your letter will be there 
all by itself. Not a soul will know it’s 
there, neither.” 

She placed the sealed envelope— 
which to her was a letter—in the cavity 
and replaced the brick. 

“There you are, missie. It’s there 
till the day you come and ask for it,” 
she said. “And not a soul will be the 
wiser.” 

Nadia thanked her. The kettle was 
singing on the hob. Nadia helped her 
hostess to make tea, and over the meal 
they reminded each other of the past. 
Never before had the girl so delighted 
her old nurse; in recalling the incidents 
of childhood she found temporary sol- 
ace against the unknown trials which 
awaited her, shrouded in the mist of the 
troubled future. 

On the following- day she went to 
town and bought her wedding dress. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OVER THE CLIFF. 


O-DAY, Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day, and then 
The doctor was pleased with the ra- 
pidity of Mr. Rendle’s recovery. On 
the second day after his seizure he was 
able to walk about the house. There 
was no faculty that he could not use. 
Only a tendency on the part of the 
mind to wander—its inability to grasp 
a point clearly or even to attend to a 
conversation coherently—showed that 
the millionaire would never be again the 
man he had been. 
As Nadia entered the library he 
greeted her in the voice of a petulant 
child. 
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“T’ve been trying to write letters,” he 
said. “But the pen won’t work. I think 
it must be the nib.” 

“Shall I write them for you, father?” 
asked Nadia resignedly. “You can dic- 
tate them to me if you wish.” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” said Rendle, “That 
will be the best way. Perhaps you have 
got a better pen.” 

Nadia knew that the pen had nothing 
to do with it. She seated herself at the 
writing table and picked up the pen he 
had discarded. 

“Whom do you want to write to first, 
father?” 

“Let me see now. Whom do I want 
to write to?” repeated Rendle. For a 
time his mind wandered, and then crys- 
tallized. “I want to write to Jaroman 
first.” He was clear-headed now, and 
began to dictate as rapidly as she could 
write. He said: 

“My Dear JaroMAN: It is all a storm in 
a teacup. My daughter is going to marry 
Glare at Green Plains Church next Tuesday. 
We should both be very glad if you could be 
present. 

“That’s enough,” said Rendle. “Jar- 
oman is a busy man—so am I. I used 
to be very busy, didn’t I, Nadia?” He 
asked the question as one genuinely 
seeking information. 

“Who else did you want to write to?” 
she asked gently. 

“Chesterfield,” replied her father. “I 
think, Nadia, you could write the same 
letter to him. And drop a line to Ken- 
yon, too. Dear me, I knew I was very 
busy.” 

Nadia suffered a fresh pang as she 
realized that her father’s brain was go- 
ing. He would slip, she supposed, into 
second childhood. That was in itself 
a tragedy. But try as she would, she 
could not feel the same sense of per- 
sonal shock as she would have felt a 
few days ago. The relentless march of 
events had compelled her to judge him 
_ and to find him guilty of killing a fellow 
creature for the sake of gain. Her 
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affection for him had made her shield 
him at the cost of her own happiness, 
and, in doing so, it seemed to her 
numbed and suffering brain that her 
affection had exhausted itself. Filial 
duty alone restrained her from giving 
way to repugnance. 

David Glare called in the afternoon. 
Now that the trapper had caught her 
in his net, that primitive thrill of the 
captured woman recurred less and less 
often. The rest of her was lethargic— 
dead. She had resigned herself to the 
greatest sacrifice a pure woman can 
make. 

Assured of possession, David Glare 
had checked the magnetic energy of 
his pursuit. He spoke to her gently, 
strove to interest her, and undoubtedly 
succeeded. In a sense he was an ideal 
companion, and more than once she 
asked herself why her best instincts re- 
volted from him. 

Dimly within her she was conscious 
of a vein of relentless cruelty in his 
nature. It was that which gave birth 
to her scarcely comprehended fear. 
That, too, by its very intensity exercised 
the irresistible fascination which, she 
sensed, would sooner or later well up 
again in her if she could not beat it 
down. 

On the night of their wedding eve 
they were alone together in the draw 


ing-room.  (#lore was about to leave. 
They stooc f.cing each other, and she 
gave him a cold hand. * 


His eyes had fastened upon hers, bor- 
ing, it seemed, into the very recesses 
of her soul. She felt that at that mo- 
ment he was going to kiss her. She 
closed her eyes and braced herself. 

“No,” he said with a quiet laugh, and 
she knew that he had interpreted her 
thoughts. And then: 

“I am not going to kiss you, Nadia,” 
he added. “I am never going to kiss 
you.” 

She looked at him with eyes wide 
with wonder. 
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“You—are going—to kiss me.” The 
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bond that gave him legal possession of 


words fell slowly, biting their way intoy , her person. 


her brain. “You are not going to kiss 
me until you want to kiss me. And you 
shall want to kiss me. But not yet. 
Good night, Nadia.” 

He strode from her side toward the 
door, and with his hand on the knob 
paused. 

“My marriage is fixed for to-mor- 
row,” he said. “My wooing has not 
yet begun.” 


Greén Plains Church was heavy with 
the scent of flowers and-packed with 
people. From Rendle and Jaroman in 
the front pew—the latter politely curi- 
ous as to the reason of Nadia’s sudden 
change of front—to Mrs. Jarratt, tear- 
ful and excited, at the very back among 
the servants from Redden, all ears were 
strained to catch the words the low, 
cold voice of the bride was repeating: 

“I, Nadia, take thee, David, to be my 
wedded husband, to have and to hold 
from this day forward—to love, cher- 
ish”—the voice faltered, then steadied 
—‘‘and to obey, till death us do part.” 

A sob broke from Mrs, Jarratt. 
Gracie wiped away her tears. Marples, 
the butler, scowling at their lack of 
self-control, felt the muscles of his 
throat contract. 

“Curse that there Mr. Glare,” he 
thought, “though why I dunno.” 

At last the ceremony was over. Na- 
dia was the wife of David Glare. On 
his arm she passed into the vestry. 

The rector shed his surplice, and, 
smiling benignly, indicated the place for 
her signature. She signed the register 
—the act which bound her to Glare in 
the eyes of the law. © 

The rector made an appropriate pleas- 
antry and- handed the pen to Glare. 
Her father and Jaroman were present 
to sign as witnesses. There was no 
one else in the vestry. As a woman 
might watch her own death warrant, she 
watched Glare put his signature to the 


For the moment that emotion which 
David Glare’s grim pursuit had called 
to life in her was dormant. She saw 
herself and him merely as a man and 
woman who had pawned their honor— 
he in his blind urge toward his goal, 
she in her weakness and her fear. She 
wondered dully that the altar had not 
crumbled before their eyes, that the 
words of the holy bond had not frozen 
on the rector’s lips. Was it possible 
that such shame should go unbranded? 

Body and soul, she was filled sud- 
denly and completely with revulsion. 
What terrible sin had she committed? 
She had held herself so lightly that she 
had sold herself. : 

She closed her eyes. in agony. Her 
breath came quickly. She felt stifled. 
The door of the vestry, that gave onto 
the churchyard, was ajar, and she . 
turned to let the cooling draft play upon 
her. ‘ 

The cool breeze, blowing from the 
sea over the intervening land, stimulated 
her nerves. The breeze seemed to blow 
away the mist that had settled upon 
her soul. It whispered to her of the 
free physical life she was leaving— 
whispered and beckoned. . 

She looked anxiously at the four men 
hovering round the register. The rec- 
tor was talking to her father. Jaroman 
was shaking hands with Glare, and, she 
thought, making an apology. 

She slipped through the half-open 
door and stood in the churchyard. 

The road curved by the churchyard, 
and the tail of the line of motors and 
carriages that. had brought the guests 
and spectators to the church was but 
twenty yards ahead of where she stood. 
And the last of the motors, she noticed, 


‘ was her father’s touring car, in which 


the servants had come to the church. 
The car! She felt again its engines 

throbbing as it gathered speed at her 

will. She felt again the wild freedom 














that had been hers when it had torn 
with her from the portals of her home 
to the very edge of the sea. When it 
had seemed as if nothing could check 
its hurricane rush, and yet, at her light- 
est touch, it had quivered and stopped 
and backed. 

She looked at it again and again. 
Every line of it was an invitation. If 
she could enter it now and start it that 
madness of speed could be hers again 
for a while. For a while! Nay, for- 
ever! To the very edge of the’sea, and 
then , 

Surely the rest would be but one 
huge shock of pajn, and then liberty 
and space as her unshackled soul was 
whirled from star to star. ‘ 

She took a deep breath. Throwing 
her train over her arm, she ran down 
the gravel path that led to the side 
gate of the churchyard. The car was 
unguarded. The chauffeur was himself 
in the church, waiting to see her walk 
down the aisle on the arm of her hus- 
band to the strains of the wedding 
march, 

The time of hesitation was past. 
She rushed to the front of the car, 
turned on the power, and started the 
engine. Five seconds later she was in 
the driver’s seat, slowly driving the car 
backward to gain space.in which to 
pass the waiting line. 

Back a dozen feet. Space enough 
now to drive clear! ” 

She glanced over her shoulder and 
saw David Glare standing anxiously in 
the doorway of the vestry. At the same 
moment he caught sight of her. 

“Nadia!” he called, and began to run 
down the path from the churchyard. 

The wheels of the car screamed in 
the dust as she drove forward on the 
second speed. Glare leaped from the 
gate of ¢he chuchyard, but missed his 
snatch at the hood of the car as it passed 
him. 

“You will not get far, Nadia,” he 
shouted as he rushed to the nearest car 
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and started the engine to begin his pur- 
suit. 

Nadia blew the electric horn and 
passed down the line of vehicles at a 
dangerous spéed. She was a daring and 
skilled driver and knew just what she 
could do with the car. She took the 
corner of the main road on two wheels 
and swung the car homeward in the 
direction of the cliff. At the same mo- 
ment she touched the accelerator and the 
car shot forward at forty miles an hour, 

Where she was going she knew not. 
She had not stopped to ask herseif that 
question. Her physical nature was up- 
permost, and she was in the grip of 
panic. The instinct for flight dominated 
all practical considerations. 

Flight! In the reflector, tiny as a 
pin’s head, she could discern the shape 
of another car. She looked over her 
shoulder. A quarter of a mile behind 
her David Glare, her husband now, was 
pursuing her in a high-powered car. 

At the sight her panic increased a 
hundredfold. The instinct of all hunted 
things to flee was strong upon her. The 
madness of speed, as the wind roared 
in her ears and made her bridal veil 
flap like a battered sail, stampeded her 
senses, 

“Fifty, fifty-five, sixty miles an hour, 
and still the reflection of the pursuing 
car grew no smaller! In a couple of 
minutes or less the road would reach 
the cliffhead, and then she would have 
to slacken speed. 

Slacken speed! She knew that she 
could never slacken speed. Reason 
called vainly to her maddened woman- 
hood. As the car rushed on reason 
placed the issue clearly. 

Death—or the arms of a man she 
loathed. Which should it be? 

Death—death a thousand times! She 
had kept her bargain with The Stoat. 
She had paid the price of her father’s 
liberty when she had signed away her 
womanhood. Glare had bargained for 
marfriage, and he had been given mar- 
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riage. The roaring wheels had shown 
her the way to buy back her purity. In 
the cool waters of the sea she would 
wash away the contamination of his 
touch. As they closed over her maimed 
body they would bring peace to her un- 
tarnished soul. 

Dimly she was conscious of the iron 
railings of the bathing place and of the 
steps that led to the bathing shed. Her 
eyes were staring fixedly before her. 
She was steering for a definite point— 
a flimsy wooden fence, where the road 
turned at right angles to the cliffhead. 

She lowered her head over the steer- 
ing gear as though, fearing to miss her 
mark, she were aiming at the fence. 

.At sixty miles an hour she charged 





the flimsy wooden structure and was~ 


unconscious of the impact. The roar- 
ing of the air increased a thousandfold, 
until it sounded as thunder in her ears. 

For zxons, it seemed, she was falling 
—falling with ever-increasing velocity. 
She had lost consciousness before there 
came the shock of the car striking the 
surface of the sea. 


CHAPTER X. 
A KNIGHT OF THE SEA. 


THOUGHT we might as well give 
her a trial run this morning. Noth- 
ing much, you know. We'll just potter 
around for twenty miles or so, and, as 
it’s a bit rough, I shall hug the coast.” 
Ralph Brierly was speaking to his 
intimate friend, George Darrell, as the 
latter pulled at a boat that was taking 
them to a magnificent motor launch, 
moored in the mouth of the river, which 
runs into the sea. 

Ralph Brierly was a fine type of 
American manhood. Tall, bronzed, 
sinewy, he carried his thirty years with 
the easy grace of boyhood. For the 
rest, it may be said that there was not 
a match-making mother in society who 


had _not devoted a disproportionate 
amount of attention to Ralph Brierly. 
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A young man who had already made a 
brilliant start at the bar, giving promise 
of a distinguished career, and_ who, 
apart from his professional earnings, 
enjoyed a very considerable private in- 
come, was not met with every day. 

George Darrell, who shared Brierly’s 
chambers, was of a quiet, methodical 
disposition. In everything that they un- 
dertook together, of work or play, it 
generally fell to Darrell’s lot to do the 
plodding, which he did with the utmost 
contentment. It was Darrell who con- 
ducted the tedious minute researches, 
and it was Darrell who manipulated 
the engine of the White Fairy, while 
Brierly took the. tiller. 

All right, let her out!’ came from 
Brierly, and the White Fairy, heaving 
a wall of water in front of her, shot 
toward the sea at a pace that would not 
have shamed a land-driven motor car. 

The motor boat was a new acquisi- 
tion of Brierly’s, and this was its trial 
trip. A stiffish sea breeze was blowing, 
and Darrell looked a trifle apprehen- 
sively at his friend as a wave broke 
against the side of the boat and soused 
them with spray. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said Brierly. 
“I’m not taking any risks this morning. 
We'll try and make Green Plains and 
then turn back. I’ll keep close in.” 

At varying speeds, to test the capac- 
ity of the engine, commenting profusely 
upon the behavior of the boat, which 
seemed to give every satisfaction, they 
passed along the line of the coast dented 
into innumerable bays by the roughness 
of the sea. : 

Brierly swerved the launch inward to 
one of the larger bays. 

“What the dickens is that at the side 
of the cliff?’ he remarked. 

“Looks like a private bathing shed!” 
replied Darrell. . 

“Tt is. Those steps lead down to that 
cutting in the cliff. Rather a neat idea. 
Probably belongs to the stockbroker of 
of the manor or something. 














“Looks a decent spot for a dip, too,” 
added Brierly approvingly. ‘‘We’d bet- 
ter curry favor with him, and perhaps 
he’ll invite us to use it.” 

His curiosity satisfied, Brierly drove 
round the projecting point. of the bay. 

“T should think we are probably in 
line"with Green Plains,” suggested Dar- 
rell. “According to the map——” © 

“Good heavens, George! Look!” 
The sudden, amazed cry of Ralph 
Brierly broke into their speculations. 

Beforé the eyes of the two young men 
an enormous touring car, driven at high 
speed, dropped from the top of the 
cliff, fifty feet clear, and crashed into 
the sea. 

Brierly inevitably was the first to re- 
cover hiS power of movement. 

“There was a girl driving!” he said 
excitedly. “A girl by herself. There 
was no one else in the car, ‘I’ll swear. 
She was dressed in white. Stand by!” 

He brought the White Fairy round 
and headed for the spot where the car 
had fell into the sea. As he did so an- 
other wave broke into the boat. 

“Half speed!” the called. “Buck up, 
or we'll be swamped.” 

“Tt’ll be no good, old man. The girl 
will be dead by this tinie.” 

“Rot! There’s thirty feet of water 
at that point,” shouted Brierly. And 
then: “There’s a speck of white! Full 
speed! Half! Look out, I’m drop- 
ping the tiller. Back water!” 

The last command came as Brierly 
lay, his face pressed to the gunwale, 
one arm in the water. He had judged 
the spot with’the accuracy of a marks- 
man, and the next instant he had lifted 
Nadia bodily out of the water. 

“By the Lord Harry! The girl’s in 
her wedding dress!” he exclaimed as 
he laid her unconscious form in the 
well of the boat. 

The White Fairy was drifting now in 
a dangerously rough sea. Common 
safety demanded his immediate atten- 
tion to the tiller. 
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“Back! Steady! Forward! Half 
speed! We must get out of this.” 

“It’s a cross current from that projec- 
tion,” said Darrell. Brierly nodded and 
turned the nose of the boat to the sea. 

“T say, George, a bride! See if she’s 
alive, man.” 

Darrell placed his hand over the girl’s 
heart. 

“She’s alive all right,” he said. “We'll 
have to get her ashore at once some- 
how and try artificial respiration.” 

“Respiration be hanged!” said Bri- 
erly. “She wasn’t in the water long 
enough to get a mouthful even. It’s 
the concussion of the car on the water 
that’s knocked her out. All the same, 
the sooner we can get her ashore the 
better. What about that bathing place?” 

The White Fairy was flush now with 
the bathing shed. “We couldn’t possi- 
bly land there,” replied Darrell. “We'd 
be swamped before we got there, and 
if we weren’t we couldn’t put up against 
that long ladder leading to the diving 
board.” 

“Then we'll have to run back as hard 
as we can go,” said Brierly with quick 
decision. ‘Full speed ahead!” 

For five minutes or more they shot 
ahead in silence. In the intervals of 
attending to the tiller Brierly was think- 
ing rapidly. 

“I say, George.” 

“Well?” 

“Women will do some darned silfy 
things where dress is concerned, but I 
don’t believe there’s a woman on earth 
who will rig herself out in bridal array 
for the purpose of enjoying a lonely spin 
in a car.” 

“This one ‘did, anyway,” was Dar- 
rell’s incontrovertible answer. 

“Of course she may have been mad,” 
admitted Brierly in the loud tone neces- 
sitated by the roar of the engine and 
the hiss of the churned water. “But 
that isn’t in the least bit likely. On that 
basis you’ve got to imagine a woman 
who is a stark lunatic getting possession 
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first of a wedding dress and then of a 
car, to say nothing of her having to be 
sane enough to start the car and: drive 
ate 

“She was not sane enough to avoid 
driving it over the cliff,” said Darrell. 

“You miss the point, old boy, as 
usual,” returned Brierly. “Given that 
she was insane to start with, it’s as easy 
to say that an insané woman can drive 
a car over the cliff without meaning to. 
But I’m not allowing that she was in- 
sane. I don’t believe it. I.believe she 
was a bona-fide bride. I believe she 
was being forced into a marriage and 
that she got wind up at the last moment 
and bolted. Whether or not she delib- 
erately tried to commit suicide I don’t 
know, but I should think it’s quite on 
the cards.” 

“Sounds romantic!” remarked Dar- 
rell. 

“If you think about it a little longer 
you'll see that it also sounds sensible,” 
said Brierly. “By the time we get back 
you will have arrived ‘at the conclusion 
that, apart from your suggestion of 
madness, which is utterly absurd, mine 
is the only possible version which will 
square with the facts. You'll be driven 
to agree with me by the very impossi- 
bility of imagining any other circum- 
stances in which she could have done 
what this one has done.” 

“Anyway, I don’t see the use of argu- 
ing about it,” declared Darrell. “We’ll 
have to hand her back to her hypotheti- 
cally unloving husband.” 

“Not on your life!” said Brierly. 
“I’m not going to let that girl out of 
my sight—she will not leave the—er— 
zone of my protection—until she has 
declared her desire to do so.” 

Darrell was silent. As a fact he was 
already convinced that his friend’s ver- 
sion of the incident was probably true. 
But in all their joint schemes he in- 
variably adopted the réle of devil’s ad- 
vocate, setting forth laboriously the rea- 
son why whatever was proposed to be 
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done should not be done, and as invari- 
ably ending in giving his whole-hearted 
codéperation. 

“Tt’s a darned queer situation,” added 
Brierly, “and we’ve got to tread care- 
fully.” 

The last remark was made as they 
made the mouth of the river and drove 
to their anchorage. 

“Half! Steady! 
go the anchor!” 

Brierly was on his knees in the well 
of the boat, raising the girl’s head. 

“There’s some brandy in the middle 
locker,” he said to Darrell, who, with- 
out further ‘instructions, went into the 
miniature cabin and produced a bottle. 

Brierly took the bottle and forced the 
neck between the girl’s teeth. * 

“Easy at the start!” he muttered. 

There came a faint flickering of the 
eyelids, and he stared intently into the 
girl’s face. 
~ “What’s the good of pottering 
about ?” urged Darrell. “You'll have to 
have a doctor as soon as we can get 
one.” 

“T want to give her a chance to speak 
before we let any one see her,” ex- 
plainea Brierly. ‘Look out!” 

Nadia opened her eyes and immedi- 
ately closed them again. 

“Oh, my head!” she said. 

Brierly nodded, and Darrell again 
passed him the brandy bottle. 

“I want you to drink some brandy,” 
he said softly in the girl’s ear. She 
nodded weakly, took the brandy this 
time without resistance, and coughed 
violently. é' 

The act of coughing seemed to re- 
store her faculties even more than the 
brandy. She sat up, leaning against 
Brierly’s knee, and looked into his face, 
and then from him to Darrell. 

“Where am I?” she asked dazedly. 

“You’re in a motor boat,” replied 
Brierly. “We picked you up after your 
accident. You'll probably feel quite all 
right in a minute or two. Don’t be 
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’ afraid and don’t be worried. Just keep 
quite still and quiet.” 

“My accident!” she repeated. “What 
accident ?” 

Brierly hesitated for a moment, and 
then decided that it were better to an-+ 
swer her question. 

“You were driving a car, you know,” 
he explained, “and you missed the turn- 
ing and went over the cliff.” 

“Driving a car—over the cliff!” 
Again came the uncomprehending repe- 
tition. “Why was I driving a car?” 

Brierly looked at his friend. Then 
he turned again to the girl. 

“T shall be able to answer those ques- 
tions later on allsthe better if you will 
tell me your name,” he said slowly. 
“What is your name?” 

The girl closed her eyes and did not 
answer. Brierly thought she had lapsed 
into unconsciousness, but almost imme- 
diately she opened her eyes again. 

“What is your name?” he repeated 
anxiously. 

“‘I—can’t—remember,” came the an- 
swer. ; 

“Good enough!” said Brierly half to 
himself. To Darrell he said aloud: 

“George, old man, here’s a job for 
you. Nip into the dinghy, get ashore 
as hard as you can. Go to the first 
likely looking store in the village and 
get.a complete feminine rig. There’s 
no means of taking measurements. 
You must get—oh, I don’t know. Use 
your ingenuity. Loose coats and—and 
things like that. And don’t argue about 
it, there’s a good sport.” 

“Right-ho!” answered Darrell. 

“T am so cold,” said Nadia. 

Brierly propped her against the gun- 
wale, dived into the cabin, and produced 
a couple of overcoats and an oilskin. 
He placed one of the overcoats over 
her, folded the other about her, and 
then superimposed the oilskin. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about your things 
being wet as long as the air is excluded,” 
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he told her. Then he picked her up and 
carried her into the miniature cabin. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 


HE cabin was so small that when 
Nadia had been laid on a cush- 
ioned locker there was only just room 
for Brierly to crouch beside her. The 
confined space brought his face very 
near to hers, and he became vividly 
aware of the girl’s rare beauty. Her 
wealth of corn-colored hair, from which 
the sea had torn the bridal wreath and 
veil in righteous anger, tumbled about 
her face, giving her the look of a lost 
child. From its shadows her bewil- 
dered eyes begged Brierly for protec- 
tion against she knew not what. The 
quiver of her lips sent a wild impulse 
thudding into Brjerly’s brain to pick 
her up again and, holding her close, 
promise her safety and comfort for the 
rest of her life. 

He thrust the thought sternly away 
atid went on with his arrangements for 
her comfort. A folded sweater under 
her head eased her position greatly. 

In a state of partial consciousness 
Nadia was trying to link up the pleas- 
ant young man who was ministering 
to her needs with the events previous 
to the moment in which she had first 
waked to find him bending over her. 
The task was insuperably difficult. For 
one thing, her head was aching fiercely. 
Her body was bruised and shaken. She 
could remember nothing beyond a 
vague, colossal shock. She could not 
tell what.the precise nature of the shock 
had been. 

Time seemed to begin for her with 
the sHock itself. Previously to that she 
could remember nothing. The gather- 
ing pool on the floor of the cabin, com- 
ing from her sodden garments, told her 
slowly awaking faculties that she must 
have been in the sea. She turned on 
to her side, and the movement uncov- 
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ered one foot. She stared at it un- 
comprehendingly. It was covered in a 
stocking of the purest white silk and 
incased in a satin shoe, high-heeled and 
delicate, with buckles of orange blos- 
som and silver tissue. 

“I hadn’t been bathing, had 1?” she 
asked nervously. ; 

“No,” replied Brierly. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated and added: “You had 
apparently been getting married.” 

To his intense surprise Nadia 
laughed. 

“Let’s be sensible,” she said. “I’m 
trying to piece it together. I could do 
it better, only my head’s aching so. 
We are in a boat, and you have fished 
me out of the sea. I wasn’t bathing— 
I can tell that by my shoes. How did 
I get into the sea?” 

“You had a motoring accident,” re- 
plied Brierly. “You were driving on 
top of the cliff, and the car dashed 
over.” 

Anxiously he watched the effect of 
his words. Nadia passed her hand 
wearily over her brow. 

“T remember motoring, and—yes—I 
remember falling—though where I was 
falling or why I can’t recall.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” said Brierly 
soothingly. “Just be content with this: 
You’ve had a bad accident. You’re 
thoroughly shaken up, and for the mo- 
ment you’ve lost your memory. It will 
come back all-right, and in the mean- 
time you can rely upon me to see that 
you come to no harm.” 

“Oh, but I can’t leave it like that,” 
she protested, forcing herself to a more 
upright position. He could see that she 
was thoroughly alarmed. 

“Look here,” he said bluntly, almost 
brutally, “you aren’t afraid of nfe, are 
you ?” 

She looked straight into his eyes and 
read a message of chivalrous protec- 
tion. 

“No,” she answered with conviction, 
“I’m not afraid of you. But—don’t 
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you understand?—it’s a most awful 
thing to feel that you don’t know who 
you are.” 

“I quite realize that,” he said with 
ready sympathy; “but it isn’t so very 
awful. Look upon yourself as an in- 
valid. You’ll remember all about your- 
self presently.” 

“But suppose I don’t?” she de- 
manded., 

“Then you can safely trust me to 
find out for you,” he replied. Then, 
fearing lest her anxiety might produce 
a dangerous state, he went on: “I'll have 
a shot at helping you out now, if you 
like. If it doesn’t succeed I’m going 
to stop. it. 

“This morning you were being mar- 
ried’—he hesitated, and then decided 
to give her the version of the affair 
which he had constructed and passed 
on to Darrell—“you were being mar- 
ried to some one you did not like. You 
did not want to marry him. After the 
ceremony you managed to get hold of 
a car, and you thought you would drive 
away. You drove the car over the cliff. 
Am I right?” 

A long silence followed his question. 

“It’s no good,” said Nadia wretch- 
edly. ‘You may be right or you may 
be wrong. I cannot tell.. How did you 
find out all this about me?” 

“My friend and I were in this boat, 
near the foot of the cliff, when your 
car came over,’ he answered. “My 
friénd is at this moment an the town 
getting some clothing for you. In fact, 
I think he is back already,” he added 
as the dinghy bumped against the stern 
of the White Fairy. 

He thrust his shoulders out of the 
cabin and reappeared a moment later 
with a bundle. 

“Do you feel strong enough to dress 
yourself?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“Very well,” he said in the tones of 
an elder brother. “You'd better get 
busy with this bundle. The clothes are 

















probably all wrong, but you'll be able 
to manage with them temporarily. The 
door of this cabin doesn’t lock, but no 
one will open it.” 

She did not move; she was staring 
listlessly before her, and the troubled 
look in her eyes moved him strangely. 

“Now look here, young lady,” he said 
briskly, “I’m going to be firm with you. 
I’m going to be cruel to be kind. But, 
before I take another step to help you, 
you must give me your solemn promise 
that you will dress yourself, if you are 
able to do so, and that, in any case, you 
will keep quietly in this cabin, without 
worrying yourself about your identity 
or anything else, until I come back. If 
you'll promise that I’ll go ashore this 
minute and find out exactly who you 
are and all about you. Is it a bar- 
gain?” 


His tone of elder brotherly authority’ 


stimulated her and allayed her fears. 
She smiled up into his face. 

“Very well,” she said almost cheer- 
filly. “I promise to be good till you 
come back.” 

Brierly closed the door of the cabin 
behind him. 

“My turn now, old man,” he said to 
Darrell, “while you wait on guard.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Darrell. 

“Nip over to Green Plains in the car 
and find how things stand,” said 
Brierly. “Hang on till I come back.” 


At the end of.an hour Darrell tapped 
on the door and was told to come in. 
Nadia had folded round her the badly 
cut serge skirt and cheap blue cotton 
blouse, which he had insisted in the. vil- 
lage would be “yards too small,” and 
managed to look delightful in spite of 
them. 

“You haven’t any pins, I suppose?” 
she asked. Darrell grinned and pro- 
duced a couple of enormous safety pins. 

“I’m afraid I’ve used them for clean- 
ing the engine,” he apologized, “but 
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they'll pin all right. Is there anything 
else I can do?” he added. “I'll bring 
you a cup of tea in half a jiffy. The 
kettle’s just boiling.” 

“Nothing, thanks,” replied Nadia, 
“but I would like a cup of tea. And 
then I'll lie down for a bit, if I may. 
I am fearfully tired.” 

Nadia took the tea which Darrell 
very shortly produced. Before she had 
finished her eyelids were drooping. 

“You'll wake me the moment .your 
friend returns, won’t you?” she asked 
as she sank back on the locker and 
immediately fell asleep. 

_ Darrell settled himself in the well of 
the boat with a novel and a pipe. Hours 
passed and daylight faded. From time 
to time he looked in at the cabin door, 
and each time found the girl sleeping 
with apparent peacefulness. 

Dusk had fallen before Brierly re- 
appeared in the dinghy. Darrell signed 
to him to make no noise, but the warn- 
ing was apparently unnecessary. 

Brierly came aboard with the nearest 
approach to furtiveness which Darrell 
had ever seen in his friend. 

“How is she?” asked Brierly. 

“Asleep,” replied Darrell. “I’ve 
looked in on her frequently. She seems 
to want nothing. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she’ll be herself after this sleep 
and remember who she is. Did you dis- 
cover anything ?” 

“Yes,” said Brierly. “She 5 

He broke off as he heard a movement 
in the cabin. 

“Awake?” he asked, signing to Dar- 
rell not to pursue his inquiries. 

“Yes,” answered Nadia’s clear voice. 
“T want to get up.” 

Brierly gingerly insinuated himself 
into the cabin. 

“There’s a lamp here somewhere,” he 
said. “Just lie still a minute and I'll 
light it. What’s Darrell done with those 
matches ?” 

After some fumbling they were 
found, and presently a tiny globe of 
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light appeared on a ledge at Nadia’s 
feet. It lit up the face of Brierly as 
he turned toward her, the ledge, the 
wall about it, and something hanging 
on that wall which caught Nadia’s eye 
and forced an exclamation from her. 


“What is it?’ asked Brierly in sur- 


prise. 

Nadia pulled herself up to a sitting 
position, still staring wide-eyed, reached 
out for the little lamp, and held it up 
to a photograph securely fastened to 
the woodwork. It was the photograph 
of a woman, middle-aged but with a 
certain vivacity about the eyes and 
mouth; her hair was dressed in a style 
much in vogue five years ago. Her hat 
and costume, also out of date, struck 
Nadia with a sinister sense of famil- 
jarity. 

She closed her eyes. She saw a vel- 
vet lawn—this woman coming across it 
to ask if “Mr. Rendle lived in this 
house.” She heard herself reply: “I 
am Nadia Rendle—I will take you to 
my father myself, if you will let me.” 
The terraces and gables and chimneys 
of Redden rose up before her, mellow 
in sunlight; inside, its great rooms fra- 
* grant with flowers—decked for.a bridal 
feast 

She gave a stifled cry as memory 
came flooding back. 

Her eyes were still fastened on that 
photograph on the cabin wall. In her 
exhausted brain was forming the won- 
der as to how it came to be there. 

Brierly followed the direction of her 
wild stare. 

“What is the matter?” he repeated. 
“Why should this photograph distress 
you? Or do you—by George, do you 
perhaps know my mother ?” 

The cabin rocked, round Nadia as 
if the White Fairy were at sea. 

“Your mother?” she repeated with 
dry lips. 

- Brierly detached the photo and took 
it down. 
~ “Her name is Miriam,” he said eas- 
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ily. “Before her marriage she was 
Miriam Lind. Do you _ know the 
name?” . 


He passed Nadia the photo and held 
the lamp near, so that its light fell full 
on the face. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BRIERLY SPEAKS. 


ITTING with her elbows on the flap 

. table in the tiny cabin of the White 
Fairy, Nadia stared at the photograph 
which Brierly had handed her. Brierly 
himself crouched by her side, his huge 
proportions ludicrously cramped in the 
confined space. His words echoed and 
reéchoed in the girl’s brain—‘Before 
her marriage she was Miriam Lind— 
do you know the name?”. A tortured 
nerve in Nadia’s head seemed to cry 
the answer—“She is the woman who 
threatened my father’s fortune; she is 
the woman he shot! When last I saw 
her she was lying dead at his feet.” 

Her white lips moved, but no sound 
came from them. : 

“T thought perhaps you might have 
met my mother,” Brierly continued, 
“though it must have been by chance, 
for she is somewhat eccentric ‘and insists 
on leading the life of a recluse. Why 
does her photograph interest you so?” 

Nadia knew that she must answer— 
but what? How could she state all that 
she knew? It would almost certainly 
procure her father’s arrest and render 
vain her own great sacrifice. And be- 
sides—she looked up ,into the frank, 
steady eyes that rested on her face and 
knew she would never dare to watch 
horror and grief grow in them; would 
never bring herself to repay kindness 
with cruelty. 

“It is a very interesting face,” she 
said, evading his. question altogether. 
She hurried on: “I would never have 
taken this lady for your mother. There 
seems little or no resemblance.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” he admitted, 
“And I’m afraid our temperaments are 
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equally unlike. My mother is of a 
somewhat gloomy disposition—a woman 
of strange ideas. I think she is very 
fond of me, but she refuses to asso- 
ciate with me except for very short 
intervals. I haven’t seen her for over 
six months—it’s high time I looked her 
up again. Now shall we talk about you 
for a bit?” 

Nadia looked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“T’ve found out quite a lot about you,” 
he told her. 

Of course! He had gone to Green 
Plains to try to discover who she was 


and where she came from. How long: 


ago it seemed that she had speeded 
him on that journey! She had been ap- 
prehensive then as to her loss of mem- 
ory, eager to recapture full possession 
of herself. Now the pictured face of 
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Miriam Lind—his mother !—had called 
up in a flash all that had lain hidden. 
She closed het eyes in sick despair as 
she realized to the full the web of 
doubt and danger that fate had woven 
round her. 

“You aren't too tired to hear who 
you are?” she heard Brierly ask gently. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she whispered. She 
must tell him that her memory had re- 
turned. But before she could frame the 
news in such a way that his mother’s 
photograph should not seem to be con- 
nected with it he began to speak. 

Brierly had a gift of vivid and simple 
narrative. As he described his move- 
ments since leaving the White Fairy the 
walls of the cabin seemed to melt away, 
and in their place there appeared to the 
highly strung girl the road along which 
he had traveled. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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LIFE-TERMER ESCAPES FROM MOUNDSVILLE PRISON 


BY setting fire to the prison, deranging the electric-lighting plant, and stabbing 
two inmates, W. H. Griffith, a “lifer” in the West Virginia State prison 


at Moundsville, was able to escape recently. 


He had served seven years for 


murder, and was considered a model prisoner. 


Griffith chose nighttime for his “crush-out.” 


he threw the prison into darkness. 


By cutting the dynamo belt 


Then he started a fire to divert attention 


from himself, but his actions were observed by two fellow prisoners, who at- 


tempted to prevent his escape. 
wounding one fatally. 


The desperate man stabbed both of them, 


im) 


DIG LONG TUNNEL TO ESCAPE PRISON 


CONVICTS at the Ohio State penitentiary must have worked several weeks 

on the tunnel they dug recently to escape from the prison, for the under- 
ground passage had reached large dimensions before it was discovered. It 
was forty feet long, about three feet high, and two feet wide, and it extended 
from one of the workshops to the outer walls-of the penitentiary. 


A prisoner who learned of the plot reported it to the warden. 


Three men, 


said to have been leaders in the attempt at a wholesale jail delivery, have been 


placed in solitary confinement. 
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ME time between ‘nightfall 
on July 12, 1899, and the fol- 
lowing morning Enos Tut- 
tle, taking the advice of 
frightened chums, fled from his native 
town of Hillsboro to avoid being ar- 
rested for murder. 

He vanished ‘like a billiard ball from 
the palm of a conjurer’s hand, and for 
twenty-one years, two months, and 
twenty-one days no person who had 
known him in his fruit-pilfering boy- 
hood, his vehement youth, or his reck- 
less, rum-drinking early manhood could 
make oath that he had not departed to 
the moon. On the third day of Octo- 
ber he returned to Hillsboro. In 
his twenty-fifth year at the time when 
he decamped, he was generally admitted 
to be, in spite of a slightly dissipated 
appearance, a fine-looking young man. 
He came back a gnarled, twisted, 
pouch-eyed old man. Pain and pleas- 
ure had left in Enos Tuttle’s face the 
story of his life. 


Something of thischange he realized, 


but it is unlikely that he was fully aware 
how marked and pitiful the change 
really was. He was confident that no- 
body in Hillsboro would recognize him, 
otherwise, though the desire to look 
again upon his old home town had be- 
come an obsession, it is doubtful if he 
could have commanded enough courage 
to return. iS A 

He came afoot along the road that 
dips into the valley from the outside 


world beyond Messenger Hill. From 
the yellow, dirty, broken straw hat on 
his head to the unmated, dirt-caked 


“shreds of shoes on his feet, he pro- 


claimed exactly what he was, a hobo. 
Only for the impaling eye and propel- 
ling boot of a trainman he would have 
r.dden into Hillsboro on the brake beam 
of a refrigerator car, under cover of 
darkness! He had been kicked into the 
cinders of the yard siding at Turner, 
eleven miles short of his destination, 
while the freight was waiting for the 
westbound express to cross. As a boy 
he had dreamed the country lad’s grand 
dreams of going forth to conquer the 
world and éventually returning, bur- 
dened with shekels and honors, in his 
own private Pullman or in a luxurious 
drawing-room of one, at least. 

Where the road, like a long brown 
arm, embraces a shoulder of the hill, 
old Enos stopped near a cluster of el- 
derberry bushes that shaded the ragged 
wayside wall and turned the gaze of 
his bleary eyes upon the village of his 
nativity, sprawling across the flashing 
stream that burst from a restraining 
dam and went charging through the val- 
ley below. It was a spot from which a 
complete bird’s-eye view of the town 
could be obtained. 

Hillsboro had changed in twenty-one 
years, but not nearly as much as Enos 
Tuttle had changed, and happily in quite 
a different way. It had grown a little 
larger and a little more prosperous, al- 

















though limekilns no longer belched 
black smoke at the southern edge of 
the town. On the site of the kilns, 
however, stood a factory, from the tall 
brick stack of which smoke was pour- 
ing. In the vicinity of the factory were 
rows of small frame tenement houses. 
For a short distance along Main Street, 
in the heart of the town, solid-looking 
brick buildings covered the ground 
where there had formerly been build- 
ings of wood, and Tuttle rightly guessed 
that the more modern structures had 
risen, like the fabled Phoenix, from the 
ashes of the old. 

Otherwise, though he could pick out 
a number of unfamiliar houses, the vil- 
lage appeared much the same to Tuttle 
as it had at the time of his_disappear- 
ance. As usual, the big clock in the 
steeple of the Elm Street church was out 
of repair and two hours slow, but the old 
academy building wore a new coat of 
white paint, which made it look like 
a dashing old gentleman trying to pass 
himself off for a youthful Beau Brum- 
mel, 

Enos could see, snuggled under tall 
elm trees, the big square house that had 
been his home for the first ten years 
of his life, and likewise, half a mile 
away, that other newer house to which 
his father had moved a few months 
after his second marriage. The re- 
turned fugitiye thought that possibly the 
whole course of his wasted life might 
have been quite different if his mother 
had lived a few years longer. Instinc- 
tively his eyes turned toward the cem- 
etery at the foot of Chestnut Hill, where 
both his parents were buried in the Tut- 
tle plot and where rested no Tuttle who 
had not been held in respect and esteem 
by all good citizens of Hillsboro. 

The yellow autumn sunshine, shin- 
ing down upon that human nest in the 
hollow of the frost-pointed, embracing 
hills, got into Enos Tuttle’s watery old 
eyes and dazzled them, causing him to 
wink swiftly and repeatedly. He was 
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attacked by a spasm of coughing and 
sneezing, following which he knuckled 
the moisture out of his eyes and down 
the furrows of his unshaven cheeks, 
swearing huskily. 

“Dang it to blazes!” he said. “There 
was too much ventilation to my boudoir 
in the coal yard at Turner last night. 
I’ve caught a whale of a cold.” 

The noon whistles were blowing when 
he came into the village and walked 
slowly along Main Street. Persons 
from office and shop and factory were 
trickling forth on the way to their mid- 
day meal. Attracting attention because 
of his trampish appearance, Tuttle 
peered at everybody he met, looking for 
former acquaintances. Surprise grew 
to wonderment and incredulity. Stran- 
gers all! Was it possible that in all that 
town he was not to find one familiar 
face? 

Bent over a crooked cane, a white- 
bearded old man came shuffling along. 
Something led old Enos to look at him 
closely, and suddenly, in doubt that was 
almost disbelief, he recognized a for- 
mer postmaster of Hillsboro. The sight 
of this man—remembered as a hustling, 
energetic citizen in the prime of life 
—brought to the returned fugitive a 
bewildered realization of Father Time’s 
relentless activity. All at once old 
Enos was choked by fear and bitter 
disappointment and a great desire to 
turn and hasten away from Hillsboro 
as fast as he could. He was shaken 
by a chill, and another spasm of sneez- 
ing made him so giddy that he staggered 
against a passing pedestrian. 

“Look out4” exclaimed the young fel- 
low with whom Tuttle had collided. 
“What's the matter with you? Been 
loading up on kitchen brew ?” 

Enos cursed the young fellow flu- 
ently. He was an*overdressed, foppish 
youth who wore suede gloves and car- 
ried a cane. The offensive speech of 
the trampish old man caused him to 
flush and half lift the walking stick, 
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anger flaming into his eyes. Then a 
girl, coming out of a store, ran quickly 
between them. 

“Why, Ralph!’ she cried.. “You 
wouldn’t!) A poor old man like this!” 

The cane was lowered at once, and 
the young fellow’s hat was. raised. 
Pleasure and shame struggled in the 
higher flush that spread to the roots of 
his dark hair. Addressing her as Jane, 
he made excuses for his threatening 
action, pleading annoyance at the dis- 
reputable stranger’s insulting language. 
The atmosphere about him seemed to 
fee] a quickéned throbbing of his pulses. 
His sincerity brought a pardoning smile 
to her face, and a matchless dimple crept 
into her left cheek.. She permitted her 
bare brown fingers to be held by his 
gloved hand, and her lashes, drooping 
swiftly over aquamarine eyes, veiled the 
light “never seen on land or sea.” Not 
quickly enough, however, to prevent old 
Enos Tuttle from catching a dazzling 
glimpse of it. _ 

Forgotten, Tuttle stood watching 
them and wondering dully. There was 
no questioning the marksmanship of 
the little unclothed archer. Two arrows 
from his quiver had flown straight and 
true. It was the contrast in the arrow- 
smitten targets that caused the staring 
man to wonder. 

Though feminine to the tips of her 
fingegs, the girl seemed the more ro- 
bust, even the more manly, of the two. 
She was browned by much outdoor 
life, and her khaki riding suit had seen 
long and telling service. Below her 
divided skirt, which was conveniently 
short, high laced boots of @attered rus- 
set leather dressed her feet and ankles, 
and aslant upon her abundant brown 
hair sat an old felt hat. 

But it was her eyes at which the now 
unheeded hobo kept staring. They were 
like the beryl eyes of that other girl of 
other days, over whom he had tragi- 
cally quatreled with his bosom friend. 
Such eyes they were as had haunted 
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his dreams in far lands and on distant 
seas, through twenty-one years of un- 
sated, wandering. To prevent himself 
from laying hold upon her and de- 
manding to know how she came by 
those eyes, he backed off the sidewalk 
and started to cross the street. 

There were cries of warning, the 
brake bands of a motor car _ yelped 
sharply, and Enos Tuttle was down in 
the dirt. The driver and sole occupant 
of the runabout had been’glaring blackly 
at the suede-gloved youth and the berry- 
brown girl whose hand the youth was 
holding. He hadn’t seen the disrepu- 
table stranger until warned by those 
cries, and then it was too late. 

Tuttle opened his eyes to find his 
head pillowed in the lap of the girl in 
the khaki riding habit. She was wiping 
dust and a-.red stain fromhis face 
with her handkerchief. “That dicky 
boy never’ll let your eyes send him to 
perdition,” he told her in a husky whis-. 
per. 

A crowd pressed round them. At the~- 
girl’s shoulder was the‘radiator of the 
runabout. The youth of gloves and 
cane was close by. With pale face, 
knotted forehead, and anger-twisted 
mouth, the driver of the runabout thrust 
himself forward. “The old fool wasn’t 
looking at all,” he declared: “He 
stepped off the walk right in front of 
me. Drunk, I’d say, and a tramp, judg- 
ing by his looks. It’s a wonder I didn’t 
do more than knock him down. He 
ought to be arrested.” 

He was a man less than thirty years 
of age, and the points of his little black 
mustache were needle keen. He seemed 
to exude self-importance and vanity. 

“No,” “denied Enos Tuttle, “not 
drunk, but ’tain’t my fault. I don’t 
know where to get any hootch around 
here, and I couldn’t cough up the price 
of a drink if I did know.” 

“A worthless tramp,” said the angry 
driver of the runabout. “Isn’t there 
an officer anywhere around ?” 
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“Why, the poor. man’s hurt!” cried 
the indignant girl in whose lap Tuttle’s 
head was pillowed. “You almost killed 
him, Wallace Harmon, and now you'd 
have him arrested. It’s a shame!” 

“Here’s Constable Yokum,” called 
somebody as a gangling, ewe-necked 
man, apparently stoop-shouldered be- 
neath the weight of a tremendous to- 
bocca-stained mustache, authoritatively 
pawed a passage through the crowd. 

“What’s goin’ on here? What’s hap- 
pened?” Constable Yokum wanted to 
know as he forged into the picture. 

“Well, it’s time you were here, Yo- 
kum,” said the young man whom the 
girl had called Wallace Harmon. 
“Here’s. a boozy bum who staggered 
right in front of my machine, and I 
ran him down, And it’s a great won- 
der I didn’t finish him.” 

Enos Tuttle had pushed aside the 
hands of the girl and hoisted himself 
painfully to his feet. “TI ain’t drunk,” 
he protested, ‘and I guess I ain’t hurt 
any to speak of. So I’ll just be mov- 
ing along about my business.” 

Constable Yokum hooked four fin- 
gers and a reénforcing thumb into the 
greasy collar of Tuttle’s coat. “Now 
just what might be the natur’ of your 
business around here?” he inquired. 

Using one finger and a thumb to pol- 
ish a point of his little black mustache, 
Harmon smiled sneeringly. “Maybe 
he’s a millionaire in disguise,” he re- 
marked with a puerile attempt at wit. 
“Everybody take a good look at him. 
Perhaps somebody can tell us who he 
ad 

Old Enos shivered violently, fear of 
recognition throwing him into a panic. 
“T ain’t intending to bother nobody nor 
make any trouble at all,” he huskily 
declared. “I'll be going along.” 

“We haven’t got any use for tramps 
around here, Yokum,” said Harmon, 
“and not many come around. They’ve 
heard what happens to them if they get 
themselves sent to the Waldo County 
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jail. This old boy looks as- though he 
could push a buck saw, and there’s a 
lot of wood yet to be sawed. So I 
think you’d better put him into the 
cooler, constable. I'll appear against 
him.” ; 

Indignantly the girl with the beryl 
eyes objected. “It’s a shame, Wallace 
Harmon!” she exclaimed. ‘A shame 
to have the poor man arrested just be- 
cause you were careless enough-to run 
him down with your auto. I shall go 
to court and testify: 24 

There was something like mingled 
admiration and mockery in the smile 
and the bow he gave her. “The judge 
will be pleased to see you, Miss Mor- 
ton,” he said. “Especially if you are 
escorted into the courtroom by his son.” 

Then the girl grabbed the arm of the 
youth with the suede gloves and walk- 
ing stick, for he had made a forward 
movement,, hands clenched, _ biceps 
flexed, brow threatening. Checked by 
her, his glance clashed with that of 
Harmon, whose shoulders moved 
slightly in contemptuous fashion. For 
the moment Mars was ascendant. 

“Come on, you!’ commanded Con- 
stable Yokum, giving Tuttle a yank. 

In spite of protests, pleading, and 
promises, old Enos was dragged off tc 
the cooler and locked up, after he had 
given a fictitious name and address. 
And that same afternoon he was 
brought before Trial Justice Henry Co- 
burn, a man grim and severe, feared 
and hated by every petty lawbreaker in 
Hillsboro. 

Head bowed and gaze downcast, Tut- 
tle was led into the dingy room where 
Judge Coburn sat. The prisoner was 
still shivering, as though held by a 
marrow-piercing chill, and he sneezed 
frequently, snuffling and wiping his 
rheumy eyes with unsteady hands. Not 
until the judge spoke, requesting the 
closing of the door to prevent other 
spectators from jamming into the room, 
did old Enos look up. The sound of 
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that voice lifted the prisoner’s head 
with a jerk. Breathless, stunned, un- 
believing, his jaw hanging, he gazed 
upon the man whom he had supposed 
he had killed more than twenty-one 
years ago. 

Of course Coburn had changed also. 
The sculptor fingers of time had been 
busy remolding young manhood into 
middle age. But there could be no mis- 
take; Judge Henry Coburn was the 
same “Wild Harry” Coburn, who had 
once been the bosom friend of “Reck- 
less Enie” Tuttle. What had become 
of the girl with aquamarine eyes, who 
had been the innocent cause of their 
quarrel and who had inspired the pas- 
sionate blow that had turned Enos Tut- 
tle into such a remorse-driven wan- 
derer as the guilt-tortured cobbler 
Ahasuerus? 

Like a person with a benumbed brain, 
Tuttle passed through a brief examina- 
tion before the grim judge. He ap- 
peared absolutely incapable of making 
any defense, and there seemed to be 
no reason why the magistrate should 
doubt Wallace Harmon’s claim that the 
unknown vagabond was surely drunk 
when he reeled in front of Harmon’s 
runabout. Nor did the girl, who had 
warned Harmon that she would testify, 
succeed in gaying anything to help Tut. 
tle’s case in the least. Indeed, it might 
have been better for old Enos if she 
had not tried; for a few sharp ques- 
tions led her to state that she had been 
conversing on the street with Ralph 
Coburn, son of the judge, when the ac- 
cident happened. Whereupon Henry 
Coburn’s brow was clouded and his eyes 
emitted sullen |ightnings. 

“Twenty-five dollars and costs or 
thirty days in the county jail,” said 
Judge Coburn, showing his shoulder 
to the girl and bestowing a bitterly dis- 
tasteful look upon Enos Tuttle. . 

“He ain’t got no money, jedge, yer 
honor,” said Constable Yokum. 





“Take him to jail,” directed the judge. 
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“Come on, you!” commanded Cortista- 
ble Yokum, once more hooking his hairy 
fingers into the greasy collar of Enos 
Tuttle’s coat. 

Then a small, screw-eyed man, who 
had been gaping steadily at the prisoner, 
rose up and respectfully saluted the 
grim magistrate. He was Joe Kinsella, 
for thirty years a barber in Hillsboro. 
Rarely could time or artifice provide a 
disguise to deceive Joe regarding a hu- 
man countenance that he had once 
scraped. _~ 

“Excuse me, judge,’ he said. “I 
want to ask if I might be allowed to 
pay this man’s fine.” 

Henry Coburn tipped down his head, 
canted a little to one side, and peered 
surprisedly over his gold-bowed spec- 
tacles at tle barber. The spectators 
were surprised also. 

“H’m!” said the judge. “There’s no 
reason why you Shouldn’t pay his fine 
if you want to, Kinsella.” 

“But he’s a tramp,” put in Wallace 
Harmon quickly, “and we won't have 
such vagabonds in g 

The knuckles of the judge tency 
met the top of the table at which. he 
was sitting. “That will do, Mr. Har- 
mon! I will explain to Kinsella about 
the undesirability of permitting va- 
grants to linger in Hillsboro.” Which 
he did, briefly, while Harmon’s flush 
of anger was hot to the finger and 
thumb, with which he twigged at a point 
of his small mustache. 

The barber listened respectfully, 
stated that he understood, paid the fine 
and court charges, and led Enos Tuttle 
away, to the buzzing perplexity of the 
spectators. 

Outside the door the girl was waiting. 
“I’m sorry,” she said, stepping forward 
quickly. “I did all I could, but per- 
haps I shouldn’t have tried, for Judge 
Coburn doesn’t like me.’ 

Not in years had Tuttle respectfully 
uncovered his head to a -woman, but 
now his old hat was in his unsteady 
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hands. “Maybe your eyes’ll lift a man 
up instead of sending him down,” he 
declared without knowing he was going 
to say anything of the sort. 

“T—I wish I could do more,” she 
stated, her clean brown fingers slipping 
into his soiled palm for a small second 
and leaving something there. 

“Come along,” urged Kinsella, pulling 
at Tuttle’s elbow as the latter stood 
blinking hazily at a silver half dollar 
that lay in his hand when the girh had 
flitted away. . 

When they had clumped up a flight 
of narrow wooden stairs and entered 
Kinsella’s shop over an Italian’s fruit 
store, the barber locked the door be- 
hind them. , 

“Well, Enie Tuttle,” he said, “why 
didn’t ye tell ’em who ye was, instead 
of givin’ a fake name?” 

“Now, Joe,” cried old Enos fearfully, 
“you ain’t going to give me away, are 
ye? You ain’t going to tell ’em who 
I am, Joe? You was one that helped 
me to get away and x 

“There wasn’t no real need of. it,” 
said Kinsella regretfully. “The report 
that Doctor Perkins had said Harry 
Coburn couldn’t live an hour nohow 
was all wrong. And after he came 
round all right, Harry himself said he 
knew you’d never meant to do him no 
fatal injury, but was just so blazin’ 
mad you complete lost your head for a 
minute. But nobody could find out 
what had become of ye or anything at 
all, though they advertised and put it 
in the papers. Where have you been 
all these years, Enie?” 

“T’ve been everywhere, looking for 
some place to stop and make my home, 
and not finding any. For I thought I 
was a murderer who'd killed his best 
friend all on account of a girl with 
blue-green eyes, and I just couldn’t rest 
long in any place. The things I done 
trying to forget I won’t tell ye about, 
Joe, but maybe you can look at me 
and guess somewheres near what some 
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of ’em was like. But I just couldn’t 
forget! It was no use trying—no use! 


' And all the time he was living and well 


and prosperous and happy right here in 
the old town; all the time that I was 
suffering, without a home, without a 
friend, without a hope of anything fit 
to wake up hopes in a lost dog.” 

Tears of rageful resentment against 
fate mingled with tears of self-pity and 
coursed down the age furrows of his 
face into the bristling thickets of his 
beard. He was racked by a hard, dry 
cough, and the chills of a while ago 
had been put to flight by burning waves 
which ran over him. He _ slumped 
weakly upon a chair and plunged his 
hot face into his still trembling hands. 

“There, there, Enie; there, there,” 
soothed Joe Kinsella, bending above 
him and patting his bowed shoulders 
softly. “It’s all right now.” 

“All right now!” stated Enos Tuttle, 
sitting up. “All right! It’s all wrong! 
Look at me! I’m an empty hulk, a 
gutted shell. My whole life is wasted 
and done.” 

“You're home again and among 
friends that'll be ready to give ye a 
helpin’ hand.” 

“Oh, no! Think I’d let ’em know 
who I am? Think I’d accept their 
charity, knowin’ what they’d be saying 
to each other behind my back? I didn’t 
suppose there was a speck of pride left 
in me, Joe, but there is. I couldn’t 
stand it to have them know who I am 
and see me and sympathize with me. 
It’s been a long, long time I’ve looked 
forward to taking the road to home, 
but, now I’m here, all I want is to sneak 
away without anybody except you ever 
knowing I came.” 

Kinsella wasted words upon him, for 
the desire to flee again from Hillsboro 
grew upon the unfortunate man with 
each moment they spent in argument. 
Suddenly Tuttle asked: “What’s be- 
come of Mabel? Of course she mar- 
ried Harry Coburn?” 
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“No; she sort of jilted him and he 
never forgave her. She married Rufus 
Morton and went to live with him on 
the old Morton farm, over between 
Saddleback Hill and Bald Mountain. 
She’s been dead about four year, and 
Rufus is gettin’ to be stone blind. They 
say it’s come from weepin’ so much 
tears for her. That was her daughter 
Jane that tried to help ye by testifyin’ 
before Judge Coburn, and why she’d 
better kept still is because his boy Ralph 
is sweet on her, which is somethin’ that 
riles the old man, who’s tried to stop 
it and says he’ll disown the lad if he 


don’t drop her. He’ll prob’ly ‘succeed _ 


in breakin’ it up, for they’re only a boy 
and girl yet, Ralph bein’ under age.” 

Old Enos looked his disgust. “So 
that dude is: Coburn’s son!” he ex- 
claimed. “And he’d hit me with his 
little cane if the girl hadn’t stopped him. 
He’s no good.” 

“He’s pretty useless, I guess,” ad- 
mitted the barber. “Expelled from col- 
lege last year and hasn’t gone to an- 
other one this fall. But Jane Morton 
seems head over heels gone on him.” 

“Too bad. She’s got her mother’s 
eyes. Never forgot them eyes. I’ve 
dreamed about them a thousand times 
all over the face of the world. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t know the girl must be 
Mabel’s girl when I saw her eyes. Look 
what-she dorge for me! Kept him from 
hitting me with his cane. Held my 
head in her lap, a-sitting right in the 
dust of the street, when I was knocked 
over by that gas wagon. Tried to help 
me in court and then gave me money.” 

“And they must be rather poor these 
days, now that Rufe ain’t been able to 
do no work for two-three years. 
She‘s tryin’ to run the farm with the 
help of a hired man, but it’s too much 
for a girl like her. She wasn’t never 
built for it nohow. Wallace Harmon’s 
smashed on her, too. He’s the cashier 
in the bank. But she don’t seem to 
care much for him, which makes him 
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mighty sore. Him and young Coburn’s 
had trouble, and Ralph’s made some 
foolish threats. Harmon’s pretty pop’- 
ler, but neither Ralph nor his father’s 
liked much by a certain class—new peo- 
ple that come in here since the mill 
opened up. There’s been one strike and 
some riotin’, and Judge Coburn was 
pretty hard on the sort of cases that 
come up before him. They hate Ralph 
because he’s the judge’s son.” 

Then, happening to glance out 
through his window, Kinsella called 
Tuttle’s attention to Jane Morton, rid- 
ing past on a light-stepping bay horse. 
“She’s prob’ly in town to ’tend to some 
business,” said the barber, “though the 
judge he'll figger it she come down to 
see Ralph. ’Twon’t take her long to 
get home, for that little hoss can go, 
and she don’t hold him back none. You 
know the Morton farm, Enie. It’s about 
three mile out on the old Montville 
Road ; the same road I yanked you over 
with Will Payson’s hoss and buggy 
that night you skipped so long ago.” 

“Oh, yes, I know the Morton farm,” 
conceded old Enos. “And it’s the Mont- 
ville Road I’ve dreamed about coming_ 
back over so many times—the road to 
home. But I didn’t come that way, and 
Hillsboro ain’t home-no more.” 

“There’s don’t many folks travel that 
old road now’days, since the new State 
highway’s.been built round the west side 
of Saddleback Hill. The old Montville 
road’s outer repair and sorter growin’ 
up to grass. It’s hilly, too, and folks 
avoid takin’ it when they can.” 

“That road,” said Tuttle, “is the road 
I shall take when I go, and that’ll be 
the last time I'll ever travel over it. 
I'll be starting right away, Joe—right 
away.” 

“You'll do nothin’ of the sort, Enie 
Tuttle,” said the barber as the other 
pressed his hands to his breast, wrung 
and wrenched by a hard, dry cough. 
“You ain’t feelin’ well. Why, you got 
a hard cold, and you’re goin’ to stay 























with’ me a while. Nobody won’t say 
nothin’ to you as long’s you’re stayin’ 
with me and I’m lookin’ after ye. 
‘You’re goin’ to have some square feeds 
and a good bed to sleep in and some 
decent clothes and a little. peace and 
comfort.” 

Genuinely touched, old Enos wept 
again. Through his tears he looked at 
the barber. The long defeated nobility 
of Tuttle stirred to feeble life in his 
weary heart. Once more he felt the 
healing hand of human kindness and 
affection. 

But he wouldn’t listen to Kinsella’s 
plan to take him home. He declared 
he wasn’t fit to darken the threshold 
of a respectable home, and the words 
of the barber failed,to persuade him. 
However, he did agree to remain a 
while in the barber shop, where he could 
be quiet and warm and: rest his old 
bones on a broken-springed couch in the 
little back room. Yet even this he 
wouldn’t.do until he had made Kinsella 
solemnly promise to tell no person in 
Hillsboro that he was the man whose 
disappearance had given the town its 
one big mystery. - 

He was there on the couch when 
Kinsella closed his shop that night. The 
barber had brought food and hot coffee 
from a near-by restaurant. The coffee 
was drunk to the last drop, but old 
Enos could swallow only a little of the 
food. He was now fretted by alternat- 
ing chills and fever, and there was an 
uncomfortable tightness about his chest, 
but he objected with feeble fierceness 
when Kinsella suggested a doctor. Joe 
got something at a drug store and gave 
-Tuttle two doses ‘before leaving him 
dozing beneath some old coats. 

Enos awoke to find himself in a road- 
side ditch and nearly frozen to death. 
At first he was so stiff from cold that 
he couldn’t move. Vaguely he seemed 
to: remember having climbed out 
through a window to a slanting roof, 
from which he had slid to the ground, 
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driven by fear of some pursuing thing 
of dreadful aspect. From that hideous 
thing he had fled through the cold dense 
night until he fell exhausted. Now, 
with the sun not long risen, he was here 
in the frost-filmed grass of a dry ditch. 

Voices came to his ears. Close at 
hand two men were speaking. This 
wasn’t the first time he had heard their 
voices, 

“I was pretty sure you would come 
this way for your usual morning walk, 
Harmon,” said one. “It’s rather early 
for me to be up, but I took the bother 
this morning in order to meet you Here, 
where no one would interfere with us. 
Take off your coat.” 

Then the other said: “You had bet- 
ter go along and mind your own af- 
fairs, Coburn. I don’t want any trouble 
with you.” 

“You may not want it,” was the an- 
swer, “but you’ve been bidding for it 
by making a lot of nasty talk around 
town. I warned you once, but you 
talked some more yesterday. Now I’m 
going to give you a thrashing.” 

Painfully and slowly, seeming stiff 
enough to break in two, Tuttle sat up. 
His head was light and hot and giddy, 
but the rest of his body was heavy and 
cold like marble. The exertion made 
him pant, though his breathing didn’t 
seem to reach down into his lungs at 
all.. He reached a sitting posture just 
in time to see Ralph Coburn, thirty 
feet or so away, slap Wallace Harmon 
across the cheek with an empty glove. 

Sitting there, old Enos watched them 
fight and was dully astonished to see 
Coburn give Harmon a thrashing, just 
as he had promised he would. When 
it was all over and the defeated man 
had cried enough and promised to place 
a guard over his tongue, the youthful 
victor wiped his knuckles with a dainty 
handkerchief rolled into a wad and care- 
lessly tossed into the roadside bushes. 

After both the combatants had de- 
parted Tuttle crawled out of the ditch: 
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‘He found one of Coburn’s gloves.in the 
road, and something led him to retrieve 
the stained handkerchief from the 
bushes. 

Throughout much of that day old 
Enos lay on some fallen leaves in a 
glade of the woods, where the sun shone 
down upon him. He was very sick; 


so sick that he wanted no food and | 


had no strength to get away from the 
spot. A mad rabble of fantastic visions 
rioted through his head. At times he 
imagined himself far from Hillsboro 
and desperately striving to get back to 
that town, and at other times he was 
in full flight from a hundred pursuing 
enemies, after having revisited the vil- 
lage. 

In the autumn chill after sunset, he 
tottered along the rim of the old aban- 
doned lime quarry and followed the 
road from the quarry until he came into 
the grass-grown Montville Road. In 
his hand he carried a heavy club with 
which, at times when they pressed him 
too closely, he turned and desperately 
beat back. the phantom pursuers .who 
were bent upon his destruction. After 
reaching the Montville Road he hid in 
a wayside thicket, thinking thus to elude 
them. But when one came and stood 
two yards away, his back turned, as 
he peered behind him down the road 
through the gathering twilight, Tuttle 
stretched him on the ground with a 
single furious blow. Then, to make 
sure, he beat him with his club. 

Panting, Enos _ straightened up, 
sweeping the back of one hand across 
his forehead. As if that movement 
had brushed away a mist, his brain 
cleared, and at his feet he saw Wal- 
lace Harmon lying, battered and 
bruised. All his other pursuers had 


vanished with the vanishing of that 
mist. 

When he was sure it was actually 
Harmon whom he had struck down and 
beaten in that murderous manner, Tut- 
tle was benumbed by horror. 
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ing, he felt with fluttering hands and 
could detect not the faintest movement 
of Harmon’s heart. The man did not 
breathe! 

“He’s dead!” whispered Enos. 
“Now I’ve.really killed a man at last, 
and they’ll swing me for it if they ever 
catch me.” 

Suddenly, as he was on the verge of 
taking to his heels in wild panic, a new 
thought flickered into his disordered 
brain and burst into a blaze. From 
the depths of his scarecrow garments 
he dredged up the glove and the telltale 
handkerchief belonging to the son of 
his former friend, Judge Henry Coburn. 
The glove he dropped in the roadside 
grass at a little distance. from the still 
body of Wallace Harmon, and the 
handkerchief was tossed into a little 
cluster of alders, still farther away. 
Then Enos Tuttle ran, with the toes 
of terror tapping against his fleeing 
heels—ran until he fell from exhaus- 
tion and lay in the midst of dark, still 
woods, vainly trying to gulp séme air 
into a pair of lungs compressed by an 
iron casing. : 

After that—a long time afterward— 
he seemed to be still trying to escape 
from the fear that had trodden upon 
his heels. It seemed that he rose to 
his feet a thousand times and fell again, 
after taking a tottering step or two. He 
crawled upon all fours, even dragged 
himself along a few inches at a time, 
when he was noi strong enough to raise 
his body from the chill ground. Then 
the fear passed, and likewise all sensa- 
tion of cold or pain or weakness. He 
was strong and young again, and yet, 
in spite of his youth and strength, he 
couldn’t seem to find the old Montville 
Road. But when at last he had found 
it he followed it gayly, humming a light 
and joyous tune as he climbed up and 
up toward the bright stars above the 
hilltops. 

After a time one star came to him 
and took him by the hand and wouldn’t 























let him climb any higher. It was a 
softly radiant star with blue-greer? eyes, 
and it spoke to him tenderly in the sym- 
pathetic voice of a berry-brown girl, 
telling him he was welcome to lie still 
and rest as long as he wished. So he 
closed his eyes and lay still, resting. 

Awaking after a lapse of time that 
seemed to have been many days, he saw 
Jane Morton sitting beside the soft, 
clean bed in which he was stretched. 
Having looked at her some moments, 
he whispered: “Now neither of, them 
can get ye, for one is gone and the 
other will be taken away.” \And he 
slept again in peaceful satisfaction. 

The excited voice of a man, speak- 
ing in the room, aroused him next time. 
“Yes,” the voice was saying, “they 
found Harmon’s hat right there where 
the old quarry road comes in, and not 
far off they picked up one of Ralph’s 
gloves and a handkerchief that had 
Ralph’s intitials on the corner. But 
they ain’t found Harmon yet, though 
there’s crews out huntin’ for him. Ralph 
has owned up that he had a fist fight 
with Harmon, but he says it’s prepos- 
terous for anybody to claim that he 
murdered the feller and hid the body 
somewheres. But they got him locked 
up in the caboose, and the people who 
hate him and the judge both are makin’ 
nasty talk about lynchin’. I thought you 
oughter know, Miss Jane, so I just 
hopped into my old bus and took a 
spin up here to tell ye.” 

“l’m going back with you, George 
Biddle,” said the voice of the berry- 
brown ‘girl. “Wait till I tell father. 
I'll be ready in less than a minute.” 

“Hold on!” gasped Enos Tuttle, sit- 
ting up in bed. 

But he was heard neither by the girl 
nor the man, who was following her 
out of the room. “ few moments later 


the engine of a motor car began to throb 
outside, and then he hazily glimpsed the 
car as it slid past a window, bearing 
the man and the girl. 
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Then something told Enos how deeply 
Jane Morton loved the youth who was 
now in danger of being lynched for a 
crime he had not committed. “So,” 
mumbled the sick man thickly, “so I 
struck at her! And she it was that 
stepped betwixt me and a blow, held 
my head after I’d been knocked down 
in the dirt, went to court to give testi- 
mony for me, and put money into my 
hand. It’s her, too, that’s been taking 
care of me here, though I don’t know 
how I come to be here. Now what can 
I do?” 

How was it he gathered strength to 
leave that bed and the house and climb 
from the top of a rail fence to the bare 
back of Jane Morton’s saddle horse, 
found in a small yard outside? He 
did it. Then, clinging to the neck of 
the horse, he went galloping down the 
road toward Hillsboro—the road to 
home! 

Inflamed by fiery accusations made 
by men who hated Judge Coburn, a 
mob of snarling mill hands had smashed 
the door of the calaboose and seized the 
judge’s son. Shouting for a rope, they 
were dragging him out into the street 
in spite of the efforts of other men to 
protect him. Her frantic, appeals 
drowned, by the uproar, Jane Morton 
was whirled this way and that, like a 
leaf in a gale, by the swirling crowd, 
unable to get anywhere near the lad she 
loved. 

Then came a horseman, charging 
breakneck into the crazy rabble—a man 
dressed in white pajamas, with eyes of 
fire blazing from a face as pale as death. 
Not until he had reached the men whose 
hands were grasping young Coburn’s 
torn clothing did the horseman stop. 

“Hark to me!” he called, throwing 
the last of his expiring strength into 
the effert. “I was the .one who done 
it. Harmon was running away from 
something. He stopped to look back, 
and I hit him with a club I'd picked 
up. I smashed him 4 
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The world seemed to spin like a top, 
and one of the men caught Enos Tuttle 
as: he toppled headlong from the horse. 





Judge Henry Coburn came tiptoeing 
to the side of the bed and pressed the 
hand of old Enos, lying on the white 
spread. The judge’s chin was quiver- 
ing a little, and there was a haze in 
his eyes. 

“Enie,” he whispered, “I guess you 
kept them from lynching my boy. And 
now they’ve found Harmon and brought 
him back to face the bank examiners 
he was running away from. His ac- 
counts are short. He knew he was, be- 
ing watched, so he didn’t dare try to 
get away in his auto and he’ started 
to foot it over the hills to Montville, 
hoping to give everybody the slip, same 
as you did so long ago. Maybe he’d 
got away, too, if you hadn’t stopped 
him the way you did. You used him 
up so bad that all he could do was 
crawl away into the woods and hide. 
The whole town’s talking about it. It 
was Joe Kinsella who told us who you 
were, Enie. Old pal, I’m glad you’ve 
come back home at last.” 
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“Harry,” said old Enos, also in a 
whisper, for he couldn’t speak louder 
than that, “if I’ve saved your boy the 
way you say I have I want ye to make 
me one promise. Will ye?” 

“Anything you ask, Enie.” 

“Then promise me to keep your old 
nose out of it betwixt your boy and 
Mabel’s little girl. Ain’t you satisfied 
you made a bad enough mess butting in 
betwixt Mabel and me a long, long 
time ago?” 

“You needn’t worry, Enie. I’d made 
up my mind already to keep out of it. 
The doctor says I mustn’t talk to you 
much now, but, soon as you are well 
again and up round, we'll have some 
good chats about old times. All your 
old friends that are living are going to 


‘be mighty glad to have ye back here 


with us. Of course you’ve come to 


stay ?” 


Pneumonia answered that. On the 
tenth day of October he was given 
a place in the Tuttle plot at the foot 
of Chestnut Hill, where rests no Tuttle 
who was not held in respect and esteem 
by the good citizens of Hillsboro. 
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BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


THE police department of Brussels, Belgium, includes in its force two breeds 


of dogs. 


Both are products of Belgium. One is a black-haired canine, 


known as the Go Groenendail; the other, called the Malines, has short hair and 


a lighter coloring than the Groenendail. 


Characteristics of the Boston bull and 


the shepherd dogs are found in these breeds. 

At night police dogs accompany patrolmen whose “beats” lie along the 
darker streets or in the rough districts of the city. An effort is being made 
at present to train the doy to respond to the call of a policeman’s horn. If 
a policeman should be attacked by a gang of ruffians his dog would spring at 
his assailants, and, under the new plan, a blast on his horn would bring all 
the other police dogs and their attendant policemen to the officer’s defense. 

Broad jumping is included in the training of the police dogs. A broad 
jump of fifteen feet is required usually to pass the police tests for the animals, 


but some dogs have leaped over twenty-four feet. 


They are instructed to fol- 








low a criminal suspect over walls, across streams, and other obstacles until they — 
get him and trip him up; then they guard him as long as is necessary before 
an officer arrives on the scene. If the policeman in charge of a dog should 


be injured the animal trots off to bring another member of the force to his 
assistance. 
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C& John Laurence - 
THE CASE OF THE CHLOROFORMED JEWELER 


HILE at the headquarters of 
Ta7 the London police, Superin- 

tendent John Shore, of Scot- 

land Yard, was nicknamed 
“The Terror.” No man was more 
feared by criminals, and no man had 
less fear of them. He was easily the 
“best threatened” man at Scotland 
Yard, one of the chief reasons for 
which was that he was so instrumental 
in unraveling the plots of the once 
dreaded Fenians. “I can truly say, 
however,” he once remarkéd to a friend 
after reading a particularly strong 
threat against his life, “that I don’t 
know one letter which has ever upset 
my digestion.” Shore was one of the 
most patient of detectives, and, once 
he got on the track of a wanted man, 
he never got off it until he had him 
safely under lock and key. He it was 
who tracked down the thieves who 
robbed the post-office mail of letters and 
parcels worth over eighty thousand dol- 
lars, a job which took him months to 
accomplish after it had been given up 
as hopeless by the government officials. 
He chased his man from Glasgow to 
London, from there to Paris, to Ber- 
lin, and from there to Lisbon. Arrived 
at Lisbon, Shore found the man he was 
after had sailed three days previously 
to New York, and in the very next 
steamer he was after him. Across 


America went the robber of the post- 
office mail, with the indefatigable detec- 


tive after him. Finally the detective 
arrested him in San Francisco and 
brought him back to stand his trial at 
the Old Bailey. 


“Money, love, and jewels,” once said 
Monsieur Goron, the famous chief of 
the Paris police,e“are the cause of more 
of my troubles than any other three 
things I know.” 

And all three were present in the 
amazingly romantic story of the great 
Tarpey jewel robbery which stirred all 
England in the early seventies. 

One cold January day in 1871, to be 
precise, there entered Messrs. Lon- 
don & Ryder, the celebrated Bond 
Street jewelers’, a faultlessly attired 
man who asked to see a selection of 
jewels. His manner and voice were 
those of an aristocrat, and his clothes 
confirmed the impression that the firm 
were about to make the acquaintance of 
a new and wealthy customer. 

“My name’s Tyrrell,” he said. “I 
want to be shown an assortment of 
jewels suitable for a lady—in fact, my 
wife.” 

“About what price, sir?” asked the 
assistant. 

“Somewhere about five thousand dol- 
lars,” replied Mr. Tyrrell as casually as 
if that amount were a mere trifle. In 
fact, his very next sefitence rather 
added to the impression he had given 
the assistant. “I don’t mind if it’s five 
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hundred dollars or so one way or the 
other.” 

The assistant took some trouble and 
care in placing before the well-dressed 
customer some of the finest jewels 
which the firm had in stock. It is not 
every day in the week that even a West 
End jeweler obtains a new customer 
who is willing to spend five thousand 
dollars on jewelry. White flashing dia- 
monds, red fiery rubies, clear green 
emeralds, and other less valuable stones 
were spread upon the counter for Mr. 
Tyrrell’s inspection, though all the time 
an assistant kept an unostentatious eye 
upon the jewels, for occasionally ap- 
pearances are deceptive, and not every 
well-dressed man has a_ well-lined 
pocket. 

For some time Mr. Tyrrell hovered 
between a magnificent, necklace priced 
at just over five thousand dollars and 
a selection of lower-priced ornaments 
varying from five hundred to twenty- 
five hundred dollars. 

“T really don’t know what she would 
like,” he confessed laughingly “I 
wanted to give her something as a sur- 
prise, but you have made it so difficult 
for me to choose that I think I should 
be on the safe side letting her pick 
her own present. Could you send some 
oie round to my place with a selec- 
tion ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the assistant. 
“What time will be convenient to you?” 

“About half past five, I think, will 
be the best time,” returned Mr. Tyr- 
rell, 

He gave his address as No. 4 Upper 
erkeley Street, and, precisely at the 
time arranged, Mr. Parkes, one of the 
most trusted members of London & 
Ryder, was ushered into a_ well-fur- 
nished front room in Berkeley Street. 
Mr. Tyrrell himself had answered his 
ring at the front door, apologizing for 
the absence of his manservant, who, he 
explained, had gone to settle some im- 
portant business arrangements for him. 


, 
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In the front room the jeweler, who 
carried his yaluable gems in a small, 
unobtrusive hand bag, was introduced 
to Mrs, Tyrrell, a beautiful young 
woman, who at once put him at his 
ease by her charm. Soon he was dis- 
playing the jewels he carried and ex- 
plaining their various good qualities to 
her. Her husband hovered about, seem- 
ingly eager to let his wife have any- 
thing she might fancy, but Mrs. Tyrrell, 
like her husband, seemed unable to 
make up her mind which expensive 
bauble to choose. 

Necklaces, brooches, pendants, and 
rings were all worn in turn and all ad- 
mired, and at last her husband said: 
“Why not get your sister to choose for 
you, my dear?” . 

“Why, of course,’ 
rell. ‘“She’s ever so 
judge than I am.” 

“Tl fetch her,” replied the husband. 

He returned in a few minutes and 
announced that the sister would be there 
almost immediately. As the jeweler 
and the charming Mrs. Tyrrell bent over 
the precious stones again he suddenly 
felt his arms held in a grip of iron 
and a handkerchief, saturated with 
chloroform, pressed over his nostrils 
and mouth. He made a violent effort 
to free his arms, but all the tinf® the 
woman, whom he had but a few min- 
utes before thought so charming, kept 
pressing the suffocating handkerchief 
over his face, and he felt himself grow- 
ing weaker every moment. 

Fight as he would, however, the odds 
were against him, for the arms of his 
assailant never for one moment relaxed 
their fierce hold. Slowly his senses left 
him, and when he recovered it was to 
find himself bound hand and foot and 
absolutely at the mercy of his assailants. 

“Ah, I’m glad to see you’re recover- 
ing,” said Mr. Tyrrell. “I shouldn’t 
really have liked to have harmed you.” 

The jeweler was nearly suffocating 
through the tightness of the strap across 


, 


replied Mrs. Tyr- 
much a_ better 
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his chest, and he pleaded to have it 
loosened. While Tyrrell was doing so 
he said, “One sound and it may cost 
you your life. If you value it you will 
be quiet.” 

He bound his handkerchief over the 
helpless man’s eyes, and all the jeweler 
could hear was the quick, though quiet, 
shuffling of feet about the room. A(fter- 
ward there were a few moments’ silence, 
and then the sudden slamming of the 
front door. The bound jeweler imme- 
diately realized that the two who had 
so neatly trapped him had fled, and 
he made wild efforts to work himself 
free. The bandage slipped from his 
eyes, and a quick glance round showed 
him that not only was the room empty, 
but there were no signs of any of the 
jewels which had been sparkling so 
magnificently only a short time before. 

With an effort he managed to loosen 
the strap round his wrists by means of 
his teeth, and wasted no further time 
in getting those off his feet. His first 
attempt to escape from the house was 
frustrated by the locked door. Seizing 
a poker, he smashed the window, look- 
ing out on the street, and in a few 
minutes the police were forcing their 
way into the mysterious house. Mys- 
terfous, it certainly was, for, though 
handsomely furnished, there was not a 
sign of servants or any one else from 
top to bottom. It transpired afterward 
that it had been let for a few weeks 
furnished to a Mr. Tyrrell, who. had 
made such a profitable return on the 
money that he had paid for rent. 

Detective John Shore of Scotland 
Yard was soon on the track, assisted 
by some of the keenest brains on the 
force. The first clew came from Leam- 
ington, and was due to the cleverness 
of a lady who-had read the account of 
the robbery. Naturally it had created 
an immense sensation by the daring 
way in which it was carried out. 

The superintendent of the Leaming- 
ton police force informed Scotland 
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Yard that a well-known landlady of 
the town had reported that she was 
suspicious of her lodgers and believed 
they knew something about the rob- 
bery. Inspector Shore promptly hur- 
ried to Leamington. ; 

The landlady in question, a Miss Pitt, 
kept a boarding house, and among the 
boarders was a Mr. and Mrs, Tarpey 
and their small baby. They were such 
a charming couple in every way that, 
until the robbery which excited so much 
attention, Miss Pitt had nothing but 
good to say of them. Then their move- 
ments, from January 9th till January 
12th, the day of the robbery, were 
enough to make any quick-witted per- 
son think there was something the mat- 
OF. te 

“T read all about the robbery in the 
paper,” she told the detective, “and it 
seems to me that, if they had nothing 
to do with it, it is a very remarkable 
coincidence.” 

A very great deal of help is given 
to the police by people who keep hotels, 
boarding houses, and rooms, for, when 
any criminal flees from justice, all these 
places are quickly informed and given 
a description of the wanted persons, so 
the detective knew that the landlady 
probably had very good grounds for 
her suspicions. 

“Tell me your story in your own 
way,” he said, “and we’ll soon see if 


you are right.” 


“I didn’t think anything about them 
until after the robbery,” said Miss Pitt, 
“for they seemed a respectable and 
quiet couple enough, and the little baby 
whom they had with them would have 
disarmed suspicion in any case. 

“But they left me-to look after the 
baby on the day of the robbery,” said 
Miss Pitt, “and went up to London. 
They told me they didn’t know when 
they would be back, but I got a tele- 
gram saying they would arrive by the 
mail train, and they came in at two in 
the morning.” 
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“There's nothing very suspicious in 
that,” smiled the detective. “Probably 
a good many people went up to London 
from Leamington on the twelfth for a 
day’s enjoyment.” 

“It wasn’t that, but what happened 
the following day which made me sus- 
picious,” replied the landlady. “When 
they came down to breakfast the next 
morning I found they had changed their 
appearance, especially Mr. Tarpey.” 

“In what way?” asked the detective. 

“Well, he had worn a dark beard and 
mustache when he left here, and. when 
I saw him again he had shaved off his 
beard, leaving an imperial like a French- 
man. The description of the man who 
robbed the jeweler said he had a dark 
beard. Mes. Tarpey asked me espe- 
cially if I didn’t think his appearance 
had altered a lot, and didn’t I think he 
looked much younger for the change. 
Another thing that struck me as unusual 
was that Mrs. Tarpey had a bruise 
over her eye, as though she had received 
a blow on it. Then, the day before 
yesterday, Mr. Tarpey asked me for a 
foreign Bradshaw and said he might 
have to go abroad for a few days. 
Then I thought I’d come and tell the 
police.” 

The quick wit of Miss Pitt certainly 
put the detective on the right track, and 
when he arrived at the lodgings of the 
Tarpeys he found that the man had 
flown, leaving his wife and baby be- 
hind. 

“Let me see that Bradshaw,”.he said. 

He hoped that he might get a clew 
from the time-table as to the direction 
in which his bird had flown, and he 
was right. The first thing noticeable 
about the railway guide was a page 
turned down at the trains and vessels 
to Holland. And Holland, as the de- 
tective knew only too well, is the happy 
selling ground for jewel thieves. There 
are more stolen gems disposed of in 
Amsterdam, in fact, than in any other 
town in the world. 
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But, though the detective immediately 
wired a full description of the wanted 
man to Holland, this clew, unfortu- 
nately, led no farther, and he was for 
many weeks lost to sight on the Con- 
tinent. The detective, however, had 
got his wife, and he felt sure that in 
the long run he would get the chief 
criminal himself. 

On searching the rooms of the Tar- 
peys in Leamington, a number of sig- 
nificant things were discovered. The 
most important were two small bottles 
with the word “Drug” written on them 
and a small white handkerchief. The 
latter still smelled faintly of chloro- 
form, while the two. bottles contained 
a quantity of the anesthetic. There 
were also several bottles of dye and a 
new razor, the latter bought, the de- 
tective reflected, in order that Tarpey 
might remove his incriminating beard. 

This was sufficient for the detec- 
tive, and he promptly arrested Mrs, 
Tarpey and sent for Messrs. London 
& Ryder’s assistant to see if he could 
recognize her. This he hadn’t the 
slightest difficulty in doing, and, to make 
more certain that he was on the right 
track, the detective showed him a por- 
trait of Tarpey which he had found. 

“That’s Tyrrell!” he said at “orice. 
“Mr. Mark Tyrrell, he called himself.” 

“Same initials and not far from his 
real name, Michael Tarpey,” remarked 
the detective. “And the next thing will 
be to find him.” ; 

But the detective was not able to 
find any of the jewels at the lodgings 
of the couple in Leamington, or any 
trace of their sale. He was, however, 
able to prove that Mrs. Tarpey’ had had 
some of the jewels, at any rate, for in 
the course of his inquiries he learned 
that her sister had received a sealed 


package, with the instruction to keep 


it till she came for it. The detective 
promptly opened this parcel and found, 
as he expected, some of the missing 
jewelry—two valuable pendants which 

















the jewelers had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as their property. 

Inspector Shore, in the course of his 
investigations, found .clews which not 
only showed him the crime had been 
carefully planned, but also provided 
him with the motive. -The Tarpeys, he 
learned, were heavily in debt through 
reckless gambling, owing something like 
four thousand dollars, and they had 
planned this robbery in order to pay their 
debts. To show how hard up they were 
for actual cash, the landlady told the 
detective that.Mr. Tarpey had borrowed 
the money from her, on his return from 
London at two in the morning, in order 
to pay for his cab from the station. 

Three days before the sensational 
robbery Tarpey went up to London. 
As soon as he had gone his wife asked 
the landlady if she ‘would look after 
the baby or arrange for some one to 
do so if she went up to town for a day. 

“My husband may send me a tele- 
gram to spend the day with him,” she 
said. ‘Naturally I should like to go 
if he does.” 

“As a matter of fact, she received 
two telegrams the day before she went 
to town,” the landlady told the detec- 
tive. “But she did not show them to 
me, so I don’t know what was in them.” 

But the detective soon learned. They 
contained instructions to his wife to 
come up to London the following day, 
as everything was ready. 

Inspector Shore spent weeks before 
the accused woman was brought to trial 
at the Old Bailey making inquiries in 
every direction for the missing husband, 
All the ports from the Continent were 
closely watched for his return, while 
the houses and haunts of which he was 
known to be a familiar were watched 
by the inspector’s assistants, in case 
Tarpey put in an unexpected appear- 
ance, but all to no avail, 

“I hope she’s acquitted,” he said to 
one of his assistants on the day of the 
trial. “Then we shall get him.” 
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“What makes you think that?’ an- 
swered the other. 

“Because, when he thinks the coast is 
clear, he’ll send her a line to come to 
him, unless, as I strongly suspect, it has 
all been arranged beforehand what they 
would do in case only one was captured. 
The robbery was too well planned for 
them to have overlooked that point. I 
believe he’s in London somewhere now, 
waiting, but he’ll find I can wait longer,” 
he added grimly. “I'll wait for him 
if I have to wait years. That woman’s 
never going out of my sight till I know 
where her husband is.” 

Mrs. Tarpey was defended by the fa- 
mous Montagu Williams, perhaps one 
of the most eloquent and one of the 
cleverest lawyers who ever defended a 
prisoner. Williams knew how to stage 
a trial. When the pathetic littlke woman 
stepped into the dock to answer the 
charge against her she was carrying 
in her arms her baby. She looked so 
innocent, so charming with her little 
baby, to which she was paying constant 
motherly attentions, apparently heedless 
of the peril in which she stood, that 
it would have taken a very hard-hearted 
jury to convict and separate her from 
her child for a number of years. Mon- 
tagu Williams hardly required his own 
eloquence to convince the jury that his 
client was a wronged woman, and she 
was soon released from her trying po- 
sition, after a triumphant verdict of 
“Not guilty.” 

But Detective Shore, at any rate, was 
not to be taken in quite so easily. He 
had dealt with too many innocent-look- 
ing women, and the more innocent they 
looked the more suspicious he became. 
He knew there was often something 
even behind the pretty mask of their 
faces. He had made up his mind to 
watch Mrs. Tarpey. Accordingly, from 
the moment she left the court, she was 
never out of the sight of himself or of 
one of his assistants. 

Several weeks slipped by and Mrs. 
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Tarpey lived quietly with her child, as 
though she had come to the conclusion 
that her husband was not worth trou- 
bling about. Then one day she sud- 
denly appeared dressed in widow’s 
weeds, as if she had made up her mind 
that her husband was dead. 

“Now things are going to move,” said 
Inspector Shore to the detective who 
reported that fact to him. “That’s a 
signal to her husband in some way or 
other. I think he must casually see her, 
not necesSarily to speak to, and the 
clothing she wears is a signal to him, 
probably to let him know she thinks it is 
safe to rejoin him. I suppose you 
haven’t noticéd her stop and talk to any 
stranger ?” 

“Not one,’ answered the assistant. 
“Everybody she has spoken to has been 
friends or tradesmen.” 

The inspector was so sure that he 
was right that he threw up the greater 
part of his other work, which his re- 
sponsible position at Scotland Yard en- 
tailed, in order to keep an eye on the 
young and innocent-looking widow. 
Day after day he spent, in one disguise 
or another, outside her house, and prac- 
tically followed her about. *’But day 
after day slipped by, and Mrs. Tarpey 
never varied her ordinary routine of 
shopping or calling upon her friends. 

Then one evening she came out of her 
house unexpectedly, and, after a care- 
ful glance up and down the road, she 
hurried away, with the detective after 
her. This time there was no calling on 
friends or shopping. Mrs, Tarpey en- 
tered a house in Marylebone Road, and, 
hardly before the door closed on her, 
the detective had called the policeman 
on his beat. 

“Who lives in that house?” he asked. 

“Tt’s let off in apartments, sir,” re- 
plied the policeman. “Most of the peo- 
ple have been there for years.” 

“Do you know any of the servants?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Any newcomers lately ?”’ 
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“Only one, a dark gentleman. He 
appears to be a foreigner, but he rarely 
goes out except for a few minutes’ stroll 
in the evening,” replied the policeman. 
“I’ve not heard anything suspicious 
about him.” ‘ - 

“No, but I expect you soon will,” re- 
plied Shore. “I’m going to see that 
man, and I think you’d better come 
with me in case there’s trouble.” 

When the inspector entered the room 
where the “foreign” gentleman was he 
found him having dinner with Mrs. 
Tarpey, and the two wereelaughing to- 
gether as though they had no care in 
the world. The widow’s weeds seemed 
to have no very depressing effect on 
Mrs. Tarpey. 

“Michael Tarpey, I arrest you for the 
robbery in Berkeley Square of jewels 
from Messrs. London & Ryder,” said 
the detective. 

His patience had been rewarded. 

Three months after his wife had un- 
dergorie her terrible ordeal at the Old 
Bailey, Tarpey faced a judge and jury, 
and, strangely enough, he was defended 
by the same counsel, Montagu Williams. 

Sut the clever lawyer had not the 
heart-appealing arguments this time 
which he had in the case of the accused 
wife. The only plea he could put up 
in mitigation of the inevitable sentence 
was that part of the jewels of the rob- 
bery had been recovered, though the 
majority had been sold in Amsterdam 
by Tarpey when he had bolted to Hol- 
land. 

It transpired at the time that Tarpey 
and his wife had been very hard up 
and had been at their wit’s end to ob- 
tain money. One day they casually read 
a story of a diamond robbery, planned 
on: very similar lines to the one they 
had carried out, and they decided to 
translate fiction into fact. The robbery 
had been carried out with such coolness 
and method that Inspector Shore fully 
expected to find Tarpey was an? old 
hand at the game. He was rather sur- 














prised to find that this was his first 
attempt at robbery. 

That he was a cool hand, however, 
the following incident will show. After 
his trial he had the nerve to write to 
the firm he had robbed and apologize, 
saying that he originally intended to rob 
another jeweler. He was left to kick 
his heels in prison for eight years and 
to reflect on how the best laid schemes 
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go wrong, especially when a man like 
John Shore is on the track. 

Douglas Straight, the prosecuting 
counsel, in his address to the jury took 
the unusual step of calling attention to 
the remarkable patience that Inspector 
Shore had shown in tracking down Tar- 
pey after his wife had been acquitted 
and most people had forgotten the 
amazing robbery. 
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A COLD-BLOODED MURDER IN CLEVELAND STREETS 


AS Wilfred C. Sly and George J. Fanner, president and superintendent re- 

spectively of the W. W. Sly Manufacturing Company, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
were driving down a steep incline toward their factory one day recently an auto- 
mobile, in which five men were seated, collided with Mr. Sly’s car. The manufac- 
turer’s automobile was crowded over an embankment and overturned. Mr. Sly 
and Mr. Fanner crawled out from the wreck and dragged forth their satchel, con- 
taining forty-five hundred dollars, the weekly pay roll for the plant. 

Thereupon the occupants of the other car approached and seized the bag. 
Mr. Sly, upon uttering a protest, was shot .and killed. His superintendent 
snatched the satchel and began to run, but before he had taken many steps 
three of the robbers opened fire on him, and he sank to the ground, mortally 
wounded. After taking the money from him the outlaws ran to another auto- 
mobile and made off. 

From a distance two men saw the robbery and murder. They rushed to 
the car the bandits had abandoned, but they were unable to give chase, because 
they could not start the engine. The murderers escaped. 


ipa 
EMPEROR'S EXPERIENCE IN SING SING 


DURING a visit to the United States in 1836 Louis Napoleon, later Emperor 
of France, was locked for a time in a cell in Sing Sing prison. Napoleon 
was visiting some wealthy friends near Ossining and expressed a desire to see 
the noted penal institution. Permission to inspect the prison was given, and 
Napoleon went to Sing Sing with his friends to see the cells and inmates. 

In a dark cell a French prisoner was confined, who said that he had fought 
in the armies of the first Napoleon. Louis’ interest in the convict was aroused 
to such an extent that he asked to talk to fhe man. A refractory prisoner 
could not be removed from the dark cell, according to the regulations, until he 
had spent a certain number:of days in it. Napoleon went to the dark cell, a 
keeper opened it, and the distinguished visitor stepped inside. Moved by a 
sense of humor, the. keeper locked the door and made the future Emperor 
of France a prisoner. But only for a moment. The keeper opened the door, 


and the startled guest, indignant, but nevertheless maintaining his suavity, re- 
joined his party. 
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I Clackworthy, for he was host 
#™ at a dinner party, surrounded 

by a select few of his capable 
assistants who could always be relied 
upon to render valuable aid in his in- 
genious plots to diminish various and 
sundry bank balances. Every one was 
in a good humor; even The Early Bird 
had cast off the blanket of gloom which, 
more than often, inwrapped him. 

Smiling, companionable George Bas- 
com was there with his pretty little wife, 
her eyes sparkling with anticipation, for 
she sensed that business was the under- 
lying motive behind the gathering and 
she dearly loved. to take: part in Mr. 
Clackworthy’s surprising adventures, 

The other guest was “Pop” Blan- 
chard, just returned from a somewhat 
extended trip through the West. Pop, 

is face that leathery tan which bore 
eloquent testimony that he had roughed 
it in the open places where the cattle 
country is still a reality and not a by- 
gone memory, was more or less the 
guest of honor. 

The demi-tasse had been served, and 
Nogo, Mr. (Qlackworthy’s Japanese 
servant, had retired to the kitchen. The 
Early Bird was eying the master con- 
fidence man with a gleam of hopeful 
interest. in his eyes; but if Mr. Clack- 
worthy was conscious of this unspoken 
invitation to bare what was on his mind, 
he ignored it. 


a jovial mood was Mr. Amos - 


“As fond-as I am of literature,” he 
remarked with a smile; “I am forced 
to admit that there is a great deal of 
truth in Moore’s oft-quoted lines——” 

“There ‘y’ go; spoutin’ some of that 
highbrow stuff,” said The Early Bird 
complainingly in heartbroken disap- 
pointment. “I had th’ hunch that you 
was gonna spring somethin’. Gosh! 
Here’s Pop just back from th’ wild 
and woolly West; Ill lay a hundred ~ 


. berries to a buffalo jitney that his old 


paws is just itchin’ to stroke th’ front 
side of a few of th’ yellow boys. It 
all may be sort of excitin’, trailin’ bears 
and such, but it ain’t half th’ fun as 
trackin’ a fat bank roll. Eh, Pop?” 

Pop nodded solemn agreement. 

“As I was about to remark,” con- 
tinued Mr. Clackworthy with urbane 
patience, “Moore tells us, to paraphrase, 
that we can live without books but that 
we can’t live without cooks.” 

“Yeah,” vigorously affirmed The 
Early Bird; “th’ old bean can get along 
for quite a spell without food for 
thought, but th’ well-known face has 
gotta be fed. Now that poet had some 
sense; I thought them guys was all 
kinda nutty.” 

“But,” proceeded Mr. Clackworthy, 
“the banquet board, these days, is al- 
ways marred by the specter of the gour- 
mand who——” 

“What’s that?” The Early Bird 
whispered in Mrs, Bascom’s pink ear. 
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-“A glutton,” she whispered back. 

“Huh! He needn’t single me out just 
bécause I was hungry; I didn’t have no 
breakfast,” muttered James indignantly. 

“T had no reference to your vigorous 
appetite, James,” reassured Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a smile; “I referred, in- 
stead, to the gourmand with an insatia- 
ble appetite for—excessive profits ; I re- 
fer, if you please, to that greedy, glut- 
tonish individual whom we meet each 
time that we pay a visit to the grocer 
and the butcher—none other than the 
food profiteer.” 

“T gotcha!” exclaimed The Early 
Bird, almost tipping over a water goblet 
in his excitement. ‘“You’re gonna throw 
th’ hooks into another one of them prof- 
iteer ginks.” 

“T just knew that something was 
about to happen!” commented Mrs, 
Bascom. “I felt it in the air.” 

“I hope that it’s old Philander V. 
Applebury,” declared George Bascom 
spitefully. ‘He is the worst offender 
of them all. He has a strangle hold on 
the food supply of the Middle West and 
the more profit he gets the more he 
wants. Why, he has enough food in 
those big cold-storage plants of his to 
feed this city for the next five years! 
He’s an old pirate, that’s what he is.” 

“Precisely, George,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I am glad to see you 
take such an enthusiastic interest, for 
it is none other than Philander V. Ap- 
plebury whom I have selected as ‘Num- 
ber Three’ in our own little private war 
. on the profiteers. You have already 
* seen two very wealthy gentlemen who 
have gouged hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousand dollars from the helpless 
public, contribute most generously to 
the informal firm of Clackworthy & 
Co.; you have seen the prince of sugar 
profiteers ‘sweeten our pot’ to use a 
poker metaphor, to the amount of many 
more thousands; it has been our satis- 
faction to realize that we dethroned the 
Wheat King, broke his corner on wheat, 


sent the price tumbling, and collected 
a comfortable fee for our trouble. ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

The Early Bird frowned. thought- 
fully. 

“Judgin’ from what I’ve seen and 
heard of this Applebury bozo,” he said, 
“you’re gonna have one merry time 
liftin’ anything off’n him. Why, that 
guy’s even got a chain tied to th’ big 
marble statue in his front yard; a bloke 
what I used to know slips me th’ info’ 
that old Applebury’s house has more 
electric wires to trap burglars than a 
church belfry has cobwebs. He’s got 
more detectives watchin’ his servants 
than he has servants. 

“That’s th’ way with them coin- 
grabbin’ blokes—them trimmers sure 
does hate to get trimmed!” 

“James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy, 
“has rather accurately described Phi- 
lander V. Applebury’s oustanding char- 
acteristic. Himself unscrupulously 
greedy and grasping, he has a fear, 
which mounts to an obsession, of be- 
ing played for a sucker. 

“T have, to be entirely frank, had 
Mr. Applebury on my list of prospects 
for a great many months.” 

“You've had him picked for a sucker 
for a long time, eh?’ demanded The 
Early Bird. 

“If you insist on speaking so coarsely 
and bluntly of what I consider the very 
laudable ambition of reducing the ple- 
thora of the man’s ill-gotten gains, yes,” 
and Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. ~ ‘““How- 
ever, I have never been able to lay my 
finger on a single weakness that would 
permit us to circumvent his great can- 
niness. It was useless to try any of 
the old plans. To win his confidence 
was next to impossible; he has confi- 
dence in no one. He could not be in- 
duced to invest in any sort of stock; 
in fact, I was up against a stone wall 
until ” Mr. Clackworthy paused 
dramatically and surveyed the face of 
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his four eager coworkers. He lighted 
an after-dinner cigar with maddening 
deliberation. 

“Speak th’ piece, boss; speak th’ 
piece!” urged The Early Bird. 

“Please don’t keep us in suspense, 
Mr. Clackworthy,” pleaded Mrs. Bas- 
com, making an indignant moue. 

“Until I discovered,” completed Mr. 
Clackworthy, blowing a ring of blue 
smoke ceilingward, “that Philander V. 
Applebury has one of those constitution- 
ally crooked brains which finds greater 


ld 


pleasure in amassing a dishonest dollar . 


than an honest one. Circumstances 
have made him a millionaire fdod mag- 
nate instead of a safe-blower, though, 
in fact, I imagine that he has too much 
yellow in his back to be a good crook. 

“T found the index to his true char- 
acter a few days ago when I chanced 
across a man who knew him in Joplin, 
Missouri, before his days of opulence,” 
continued Mr. Clackworthy. “His for- 
tune was laid on moral quicksand, but 
that has not prevented it reaching its 
present giddy height of six or seven 
million dollars. His first act was to 
fleece the widow of his partner out of 
her meager competence. The same in- 
formant also sketched for me the rec- 
ord of some of his other earlier trans- 
actions; all of them were crooked. His 
recent operations only verify these ear- 
lier traits and show that his nature is 
unchanged.” 

“But how are you gonna put th’ bee 
on ’im?” demanded The Early Bird im- 
patiently. 

“By tempting his cupidity,” promptly 
answered Mr. Clackworthy. ‘We shall 
show him the way to accumulate a few 
more crooked dollars, additional wealth 
that he no more needs than an auto- 
mobile needs five wheels.” 

“Tell us, please,” begged Mrs. Bas- 
com, ~ 

“Pop, here, returned from the West 
with his face baked by alkali dust and 
a near-tropical sun, has furnished the 
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happy idea,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Lend me your ears, as Mark Anton 
said, and you shall hear the details; the 
strategy, so to speak, of the third bat- 
tle in our war on the profiteers.” 


ee 


A taxicab sped from the Blackmere 
Hotel toward Clark Street. Its only 
occupant was a _ broad-chested man 
whose coat seemed too small for the 
breadth of his shoulders. He wore a 
broad-brimmed white hat of the som- 
brero pattern, a pair of bushy white 
mustaches and a wind-beaten counte- 
nance. One knew at once that he was 
from the West—the real West—and 
one felt, too, despite the skimpiness of 
his tailor in designing his suit, that he 
had money. Upon this particular point 
the discerning bell hops at the exclusive 
Blackmere would have staked their 
jobs; for had they not seen his bulging 
roll as he lavishly and nonchalantly 
flipped through the fifties and hundreds 
for a handy five for a tip? 

“A millionaire miner from the West,” 
was the word whispered about the hotel, 
and this was precisely the impression 
that “Pop” Blanchard had successfully 
striven to create. And bell boys are 
the slaves of generous opulence regard- 
less of whether it “chaws tobacker” or 
manicures its nails with a giant bone- 
handled knife fit to skin a deer. ¥ 

The taxi scurried through the traffic, 
west on, Randolph Street to Dearborn 
and a few doors north to the detective 
bureau. Pop paid his fare, tipped the 
chauffeur, and strolled into the office 
of the chief of detectives with that as- 
surance which is accustomed to walk 


in on bank presidents and say: “Howdy, 


Tom; how’s tricks ?”’ 

“T reckon as how I’d like to see the 
chief of de-tectives,” said Pop Btan- 
chard. 

“The chief is very busy,” said a sec- 
retary; “possibly I can——” 


‘ 


. 
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“T ‘low as how I’d better see th’ chief 
hisse’f,” drawled Pop. “Y’ see, it’s 
a heap important. I’m lookin’ for a 
gal what’s lost and there’s a right-smart 
reward in it.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied the secretary. 
“Sheriff from out West, I suppose ?” 

“No, I ain’t no sheriff, young feller. 
but I ‘low as I'd better see th’ chief.” 

The secretary realized that this was 
no case of a greenhorn lodging a rou- 
tine complaint of robbery, so he led 
the way on back to the chief’s office. 
The chief looked up from under bris- 
tling eyebrows and grunted. 

“Howdy, chief,” Pop Blanchard said 
genially, proffering a big hand; “my 
name’s Blanchard; I come from Cres- 
ton way—Creston, Arizona, y’ know, 
just north of th’ Rio Grande. I’m 
lookin’ for a gal that’s lost and th’ trail 
sort of leads here to Chicago. There’s 
a right-smart reward in it.” 

“We're not running a private-detec- 
tive agency,” grunted the chief. 

“I know, chief; I know,” and Pop 
grinned ; “but I reckon as there wouldn’t 
be no objection, would there, if I slipped 
th’ boys what you assign to th’ case a 
few hundred more or less? It’s a real 
important matter, chief; I’m lookin’ for 
a gal what’s inherited a right smart of 
property—a mighty good mine down in 
my country and some money in th’ bank 
and sech. It may not run a million, 
but ’twdn’t miss it a lot further than 
a jack rabbit can jump.” 

The chief eyed Pop intently. After 
a moment of cold scrutiny he got up 
and closéd the door. 

“Say that again,” he commanded. 

“I reckon you’ve already got it, 
chief,” said Pop, grinning. 

“When did she run away ?” asked the 
chief with more respect, 

“She didn’t run away, chief; she was 
took away.” 

“Case of kidnaping, eh? When?” 

“*Bout sixteen years ago,” replied 
Pop. 

6B—»bs 
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“Oh!” grunted the chief of detec- 
tives. 

“Yep, I reckon as you’d say th’ trail’s 
kind of cold, but we’ve got a lead 
that th’ gal’s in Chicago. Now, chief, 
I ain’t tryin’ to bribe nobody, but I’ve 
always been for payin’ my way as I go; 
I’ve got aplenty, and a few hundreds 
ain’t goin’ to make no vast amotnt of 
difference to me. I want to kind of 
fix it up so’s th’ police department will 
take a sort of pussonal int’rest in this 
here case.” 

Pop plunged his hands into his trou- 
sers pocket and pulled out a fat roll of 
bills; he laid a brand-new five-hundred- 
dollar bill on the desk. 

“Now I know that I could go out 
and hire private detectives,” he ex- 
plained, “but I’d rather weed out a 
little money to you fellows and have 
you conduct this here search.” 

Now it happened that the chief had 
a pet aversion for private-detective 
agencies and he nodded. 

“Tell me what it’s all about,” he said. 

“Well,” Pop Blanchard replied, “it 
ain’t goin’ to take no ’cyclopeflia to tell 
about it. You see, ‘Bud’ Long and me 
was partners—prospectin’, you know. 
Been partners for goin’ on twenty years. 
But he married a little gaf out in Colo- 
rado *fore we hit th’ southern trail. 
His missus died soon after they was 
married; when th’ baby gal that I’m 
lookin’ for now was just a mite of a 
thing—not more’n a year old, I reckon. 

“Of course, Bud an’ I had never 
took no lessons in baby tendin’, so Bud 
he hired some folks by th’ name of 
Miller to ‘tend to her while we went out 
huntin’ gold. Bud and I had rotten 
luck—dern rotten luck! 

“We got down into Arizona and run 
into an old Injun what give us th’ lo- 
cation of a mine—it was all because 
3ud saved th’ life of that Injun, an’ 
anybody that says an’ Injun ain’t got 
no gratitude don’t know ’em. Well, th’ 
location was kind of poor described, but 
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we knowed that it was somewhere, so 
we kept on lookin’. 

“Well, finally we found th’ lost mine 
and it made us both rich—mighty rich. 
Then Bud took a hankerin’ to find his 
little gal; so we started out. Couple of 
years ago Bud crossed th’ great di- 
ride, an’ I promised him that I would 
find his little gal an’ see that she was 
done right by—that she got what was 
her daddy’s. I keep on prospectin’ 
around and finally I gets trace of this 
Miller fam’ly and finds they drifted 
East. I’ve traced ’em to Chicago, but 
that’s as far as I can go. 

“They’re living here somewheres an’ 
—an’—maybe that gal, what’s worth 
right around a million in her own right 
is—maybe she’s starvin’.” Pop Blan- 
chard’s voice broke and his weather- 
beaten face clouded with emotion. 

“Oh, I don’t think she’s starving,” 
objected the chief. “A city may seem 
a heartless place, but it does not allow 
deserving people to starve.” 

“It’s a sure thing that she ain’t got 
as much as is comin’ to her,’”’ commented 
Pop, “an’ I give her daddy my word 
that I’d find his little gal, an’ I’ve got 
to find her. 

“Now, I sort of had an idea, chief, 
this lost gal has a birthmark, a purple 
strawberry on her left arm, just b’low 
th’ elbow. I’ve got her picture—one 
I found out in Colorado—when she was 
six years old. I thought maybe you 
could fix it up so these newspaper fel- 
lers would print somethin’ about it and 
sort of give a description an’ such and 
maybe that would help. I reckon as it 
ain’t everybody what’s got a purple 
strawberry on their arm.” 

“No, I don’t suppose every one has,” 
and the chief smiled. 

“I’d be willin’ to pay real well for 
th’ piece in th’ paper,” went on Pop 
Blanchard ; “I’m willin’ to pay real gen- 
erous.” 

“You won’t have to pay for that,” 
replied the chief; “the newspapers will 
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go wild over a story like that—lost 
heiress and all that sort of thing. I'll 
tell you what I’ll let you do with that 
five hundred dollars. We have no po- 
lice pension fund ahd the widows of 
some of the policemen who have been 
killed in line of duty are left practically 
destitute. There are a number of vol- 
unteer relief funds being raised and I'll 
‘let you give the five hundred for that 
purpose if you wish.” 

“That’s real sad,” said Pop feelingly. 
“Tell you what you do. Just put that 
five hundred in th’ fund for th’ widows 
of them policemen, whether we find this 
gal or not—an’ if we find her we'll put * 
another five hundred on top of it.” 

The chief tapped his pencil medita- 
tively on the desk. 

“T suppose publicity is about the 
best agency that we could employ,” he 
finally decided. “The plain-clothes men 
might look for a dozen years for a 
girl with a strawberry on her arm— 
and never find her. Suppose we call 
the boys down from the press room up- 
stairs and give them the story?” 

“T reckon as how you’re right, chief ; 
call “em down.” 


Il. 


Philander V. Applebury was thor- 
ough in all things ; this thoroughness ex- 
tended to a multitude of habits. When 
his great string of wholesale groceries 
started out to corner the canned-goods 
market he accomplished his purpose to 
the most minor detail; when he decided 
to.force up the price of eggs he did it 
in an equally thorough manner. 

This characteristic thoroughness ex- 
tended to the reading of his favorite 
morning newspaper. He began at the 
first page and did not stop until he had 
digested the market news and the edi- 
torials. More than often the editorials 
had something very unpleasant to say 
about Mr. Philander V. Applebury ; this 
pleased rather than annoyed him. He 
considered it a tribute to his achieve- 
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ments ; he doubtless read these vitriolic 
attacks with the same vain avidity that 
the hunted outlaw peruses the published 
chronicles of his crimes. He chuckled 
when the editors assailed him and his 
countenartte glowed when the cartoon- 
ists depicted him thrusting a greedy 
hand into the pocket of the consumer. 
He was proud of his raids upon the 
public purse. He was an avowed com- 
mercial pirate and gloried in it. 

Philander V. Applebury was little 
slandered, by the grotesque drawings 
which frequently depicted him. He was 
large of girth, low of forehead, bul- 
bous-nosed, and had a pair of cruel eyes 
which glittered shrewdly from out of 
narrow slits. A hasty glance at him 
gave one the impression that he was 
asleep ; many a person had been cruelly 
misled by this somnolent expression. 
His face was florid and his features 
coarse and heavy; the fat folds of his 
triple chin almost hid his collar. 

Mr. Applebury had finished his break- 
fast, consisting of three lamb chops in 
addition to the traditional pair of break- 
fast eggs, toast, and grapefruit; he 
scoffed at the physicians who warned 
him that some day his stomach was 
going to demand a heavy penalty of his 
appetite. He grunted in satisfaction 
and unfolded the morning paper. 

Occupying a prominent front-page 
position was a two-column feature 
headline which said: 

HUNT MISSING HEIRESS HERE. MIL- 
LION DOLLARS AWAITS GIRL. 
Western Miner Says . Purple -Strawberry 
Birthmark, Will Prove Right to 
Vast Riches. 

A high-priced feature writer had 
made the most of Pop Blanchard’s ro- 
mantic narrative; he had even added a 
few colorful details of his own. It was 
one of those newspaper yarns which 
enthusiastic city editors refer to as “a 
whale of a good story.” 

Mr. Applebury read it through hur- 
riedly, but missed none of the facts; 
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then he turned to other items. He 
smiled complacently as he read a dis- 
patch to the effect that a profit-limiting 
law -had been declared unconstitutional 
and that criminal action against food 
profiteers, himself heading the list, had 
fallen flat. 

It was what he had expected. There 
was one class of men that he was not 
stingy with—high-priced lawyers; his 
attorneys had told him months before 
that the law would not hold water. All 
legal doubts being disposed of, he began 
to make his plans for another increase 
in prices ; the public was responsible for 
the expensive litigation that he had been 
dragged into and they would have te 
foot the bill. 

He assimilated the market reports, 
with special attention to the quotations 
on provisions, tossed aside the paper 
and told the butler to order his limou- 
sine. He got to his feet and waddled 
out of the breakfast room into the 
library. 

As he entered the room he saw a 
maid, a most uncommonly attractive 
young woman, engaged in dusting. He 
wondered, with a sudden flash of indig- 
nation, why it was that a servant should 
be so pretty while his own daughters 
were so homely that they were having 
a hard time getting suitable husbands. 
He instantly made up his mind that the 
comparison was so marked that he 
would instruct the butler to discharge 
the girl at once; she must have been 
recently employed, he decided, for he 
had never seen her before. 

The maid’s sleeves were rolled up, 
even with her elbows, and Philander V. 
Applebury stood stock-still in sudden 
surprise. On her left forearm was a 
purple strawberry! 


IV. 


In the act of stepping into his limou- 
sine, Mr. Applebury changed his mind. 
“Wait!” he commanded the chauf- 
feur. “I’m not going down for a while.’ 
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Slowly he returned inside the house, 
his eyes glittering with that expression 
which indicated mental activity. 

“A million dollars!” he muttered. 
“Humph! Ought to be easy if it’s 
worked right—ought to be dead easy. 
But I must get her away from town 
before some one else sees that straw- 
berry. A maid with a million dollars; 


what business has a maid got with a 


million dollars? No right at all; money 
only brings misery to people like that.” 

He waddled back to the breakfast 
room and recovered the morning paper 
for fear one of the other servants would 
see the article about the missing heiress. 
Then he puffed his corpulent way back 
to the library where the new maid was 
still engaged with her duties. He made 
some pretext of referring to an encyclo- 
pedia. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Hasn’t the 
butler told you better than to go about 
the house with your sleeves rolled up 
like that? Put ’em down; it—it isn’t 
decent.” 

Mrs. George Bascom, for, of course, 
it was no other than she, colored and 
hastily stripped down the offending 
' sleeves. 

“Glory be!” she murmured under her 
breath. “He swallowed it, hook, liné, 
and sinker—and the minute the bait 
hit the water!” 

“Y-yes, s-sir!” she said aloud, stam- 
mering a bit, as any well-mannered 
servant should in the presence of such 
a rich and mighty employer. 

It had been no particularly difficult 
task to obtain employment in the Apple- 
bury ménage. Another maid had sim- 
ply been bribed to quit her place and 
to recommend her “cousin.” 

Philander V. Applebury, this precau- 
tion taken, lumbered up the stairs to 
his wife’s apartment. Mrs. Applebury, 
a timid, fearful slip of a woman, had 
the day previous suggested that they 
should go to their winter home on the 
Florida coast for a few weeks. She 


was anemic, and the Chicago winters 
were somewhat of a hardship on her. 
Mr. Applebury had harshly vetoed the 
idea. 

“My dear,” said the millionaire food 
profiteer in a tone not so endearing as 
his form of address, “I find that I can 
arrange my affairs for us to go South 
for a short stay; we will go to-night. 
You may have the servants start pack- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, Philander,” 
Mrs. Applebury meekly. 

“°S all right, my dear,’ pursued 
Mr. Applebury, carefully leading up 
to the subject in mind. “Of course 
we will take Hawkins with us, also 
your own maid and—um—we’ve got a 
new maid, I see; saw her downstairs 
a little while ago. Take her along, too.” 

“W-why,” demanded Mrs. Applebury 
suspiciously, “do you want to take her 
along?” 

“I—um—well, I’ve got a suspicion 
that she’s been hired to spy on me for 
some reason,” replied Mr. Applebury. 
“IT want to confirm my suspicions— 
want to give her enough rope to hang 
herself.” 

Mrs. Applebury accepted the expla- 
nation with a faint sigh of relief. 

“Yes, Philander,” she dutifully 
agreed. 


replied 


V. 


Mr. Clackworthy was seated in Pop 
Blanchard’s luxurious Blackmere Hotel 
suite, and Pop was shaking his head 
sadly but vigorously. 

“You’re wrong for once, I’m afraid,” 
he declared, dropping the Western idi- 
oms which for the past few days had 
formed an important part of his new 
role. “To be frank with you, I thought 
from the first that the idea was almost 
—well, foolish. The idea of a man of 
Applebury’s wealth trying to beat a poor 
girl out of her estate is utteriy ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Ordinarily you would be right,” re- 
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sponded Mr. Clackworthy, “but not 
when you know Philander V. Apple- 
bury. As I explained at the outset, the 
man loves a crooked dollar, and a mil- 
lion dollars has.been known to tempt 
millionaires before now. A man who 
would let food rot in the railroad yards 
while people were crying for it in order 
that he could force the prices up another 
notch and gouge the public for a few 
extra dollars is—well, he’s a skunk! 
“Mark my words, Pop, Philander V. 
Applebury will try to fleece the pretty 
maid out of her imaginary million; my 
guess is that you will have a call from 
him either to-day or to-morrow, for 
he will want to assure himself that the 


item in the morning papers was authen- 
: 


Gs. 

The door opened hastily and The 
Early Bird flung himself into the suite. 

“S-say!” he panted, aglow with ex- 
citement. “Mrs. Bascom just got me 
‘on th’ wire—slipped out to th’ corner 
drug store, y’ know—and gimme a lotta 
info’. You win; th’ old geezer’s fell 
for it. He grabbed th’ bait like a 
dachshund grabs a link of sausage, so 
start windin’ up your reel and le’s land 
this poor fish before he squirms off’n th’ 
hook.” 

Even Mr. Clackworthy was surprised 
at the speed with which matters were 
progressing, and Pop Blanchard was al- 
most speechless with amazement. 

“You—you mean that a smart man 
like Philander V. Applebury is—is 7 
he began, sputtering. 

“Yeah.” The Early Bird grinned. 
“You’ve got th’ idea even if th’ old 
jaw is a little balky. As Mr. Clack- 


worthy has said before this occasion, . 


th’ smarter they are th’ easier it is to 
take ’em down th’ line for a few thou- 
sands or so.” 

“It’s—it’s inconceivable!” cried Pop 
amazedly. 

“Mr. Applebury is a man of quick 
decisions evidently,” Mr, Clackworthy 
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said with a laugh. “He will pay Pop 
a visit sooner than I expected.” 

The Early Bird was puzzled by this 
prediction. 

“Y’ mean he’s gonna tip off his mitt 
to Pop here that he’s got th’ missin’ 
heiress stashed away somewhere and 
hold out for some big reward?’ he 
asked. “I don’t getcha; how’re you 
gonna trim him on that kind of a lay?” 

“Oh, by no means, James ; he merely 
wants to,satisfy himself that the re- 
porter who wrote the story in the paper 
is not afflicted by a too vivid imagina- 
tion.” 

“But, say,” interjected The Early 
Bird, “I didn’t get all th’ stuff off’n my 
chest. I didn’t slip you all th’ dope 
what Mrs. Bascom handed me.” 

“Proceed, James.” 

“Well, boss, it seems that old Philan- 
der lamps th’ stoty in th’ mornin’ paper 
and, of coursé, Mrs. Bascom fixes it so 
that he sees her an’ spots th’ straw- 
berry on her arm. Right off old Apple- 
butter—I mean Applebury—rigs up a 
trip to Florida and is gonna take Mrs. 
Bascom along. They’re gonna grab th’ 
rattler to-night for th’ sunny. South.” 

Mr. Clackworthy whistled softly. 

“Now that’s a contingency that I had 
not taken into constderation. Most nat- 
ural thing*in the world at that; takes 
her away from the city where there 
would be a chance of some one else 
stumbling onto the secret. He plans 
to wait until the search is abandoned, 
then he will proceed to rob the poor 
little woman of her inheritance.” 

“T guess th’ old bean needs a crutch 
to hobble around on,” grumbled The 
Early Bird, “but I ain’t got th’ low- 
down on this scheme. If he’s gonna 
beat her outta this conversation coin, 
where do we come in?” 

“We have baited the trap, James; 
Mr. Applebury will himself spring it,” 
Mr. Clackworthy replied lightly. 

“But ain’t this million-bucks gink 
gonna get hep to th’ fact that th’ straw- 
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berry on Mrs. Bascom’s arm is only 
tattooed ?” 

“Nothing so crude as that, James,” 
went on Mr. Clackworthy unperturbed ; 
“you see, Mrs. Bascom was born with 
that strawberry on her arm. It’s a 
real birthmark. We simply arranged 
matters to conform with this fortunate 
phenomenon.” 

Further questions trembled on The 
Early Bird’s lips when the hotel tele- 
phone tinkled. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy. 
“It’s a reasonably safe prediction that 
we are about to receive a call froth no 
other person than Philander V. Apple- 
bury.” 

Such was indeed the case. A few 
minutes later Pop Blanchard, smoking 
a villainous corncob pipe filled with an 
even more villainous tobacco, answered 
a knock at the door, and the bulky form 
of the food profiteer was framed in the 
opening. 

“Howdy,” greeted Pop Blanchard 
with the easy formality of the West. 
“Seems to me th’ operator downstairs 
says your name is Applebutter.” He 
could not resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing The Early Bird’s adaptation of 
the food profiteer’s cognomen ; the mil- 
lionaire flushed a bit angrily. 

“Applebury!” he snapped.- “You’re 
Mr. Blanchard, I suppose ?” 

“Right as a fox, old-timer,” heartily 
affirmed the temporary Westerner. “I 
reckon as how you seen th’ piece in th’ 
paper, eh?” 

Mr. Applebury entered the room and 
took possession of the easier chair. 

“Humph! Yes, it’s about the article 
in the morning paper that I called. Curi- 
osity prompted me——” 

“Aw, shucks!” grunted Pop. “Curi- 
osity? I was kind of hopin’ that you 
had some sort of clew that was goin’ 
to help me find Bud Long’s little gal 
—though I reckon as she ain’t so all- 
fired little now.” 

“Well, not idle curiosity, Mr. Blan- 
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chard,” assured Mr. Applebury. “I may 
be able to give you some assistance in 
your search. I merely want to assure 
myself that the article in the paper was 
not some reporter’s daydream or per- 
haps some press-agent stunt.” 

“I’m powerful glad that you called, 
Mr. Applebutter,” drawled Pop. “You 
see, I’m goin’ to run down every trail 
I can find—plumb to th’ end. I ain't 
goin’ to rest a mite until I find Bud’s 
gal and see that she gets what’s her just 
due. Now if you’ve got a clew, I'd 
be willin’ to pay you real handsome; 
pay for everything as I go, that’s my 
motto.” 

But Mr. Applebury was not to be 
hurried. 

“The figure mentioned in the papers 
—I presume that was somewhat exag- 
gerated, eh, Mr. Blanchard?” he asked 
shrewdly. 

“No, th’ piece in th’ papers had it just 
about right,” replied Pop.” “Th’ prop- 
erty might be worth a few thousands 
less’n a million and then again it might 
be worth more; but it won’t miss a 
million much further than a jack rabbit 
e’n jump. Now, you was sayin’ 3s 

Mr. Applebury’s narrow little eyes 
glittered. 

“TI may possibly be able to assist in 
your search,” he said, carefully select- 
ing his words. “At least I hope so. 
When I saw the article in the paper I 
suddenly remembered that I once had a 
house servant in my employ—a very 
attractive young woman—who had a 
strawberry on her left arm.” 

Pop Blanchard’s blackened pipe fell 
from his fingers and he reached over 
and gripped the millionaire’s knee. 

“Where—where is she?’ he de- 
manded breathlessly. 

“T—[ don’t know,” lied Mr. Apple- 
bury, squirming a little as Pop’s strong 
hand pressed into his tender skin. 

“Y’ mean she don’t work for you 
no more?” demanded Pop in evident 
disappointment, relaxing his grip. 











“Yes, she left my employ some time 
since,” explained Mr. Applebury. 
“Now,” he continued with an urbanity 
which might have fooled any one not 
aware of his canny scheme, “it oc- 
curred to me that I might be able to 
aid you in finding the lost heiress.” 

“I’m willin’ to pay real handsome,” 
reminded Pop, and Mr. Applebury 
“waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“Not a cent, not a cent,” he protested. 
“I am not exactly a poor man myself, 
and if I can assist you in finding this 
girl—the story touched me very deeply 
—TI shall be glad to aid her in coming 
into her own.” 

The Early Bird made a face of dis- 
gust. 

“But you can’t give us no clew right 
now?” persisted Pop Blanchard. “It 
would take a mighty big Ioad off’n my 
mind if I had some idea where I could 
start lookin’ for her.” 

“T have told you everything I know,” 
answered Mr. Applebury. ‘However, 
I shall conduct an inquiry and advise 
you the moment that I learn anything 
which might assist you in your search. 
You will remain here at the hotel, I 
suppose ?” 

“Uh-huh; this is a right-smart nice 
hotel,” replied-Pop. “I kind of like to 
blow myse’f after sleepin’ out on th’ 
ground with a blanket for a mattress. 
Yep, I'll be right here in these same 
diggin’s.” 

Mr. Applebury arose, made his brief 
adieus, and waddled to the door. When 
he had departed The Early Bird got 
to his feet and began to pace the floor. 

“T ain’t a lot wise to this game, but 
I’m layin’ a century note to a plugged 
peso that if old Applebutter thinks Mrs, 
Bascom has gotta million seeds, George 
Bascom had better be insurin’ her life. 
If that money bags gets Mrs. Bascom 
down to Florida and she puts up any 
stall about turnin’ over this conversa- 
tion coin that she’s supposed to have, 
hell take her boat ridin’ and give th’ 
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sharks a meal. I wouldn’t walk past 
no dark alleys with that homo, not if 
I had a coupla iron men in th’ old kick 
and he was wise to it.” 

“Nonsense,” objected Mr. Clack- 
worthy ; “the man is obviously a crook, 
but he’s not a murderer.” 

“Just th’ same,” retorted The Early 
Bird stubbornly, “if Mrs. Bascom’s 
gonna take a trip to Florida with th’ 
Applebutter fam’ly, yours sincerely is 
gonna trail right along to see that 
George Bascom ain’t left a widower.” 

And to this decision The Early Bird 
remained unmoved. 


VI. 


Mrs. Bascom was well trained in 
Mr. Clackworthy’s school of getting the 
coin. In addition to being a very sharp- 
witted young person with quick eyes 
and a quicker brain, she had taken part 
in. numbers of the ntaster confidence 
man’s adventures. 

Established in the Applebury winter 
home, not many miles from Palm Beach, 
she demeaned herself as would any 
model house servant who is ignorant 
that a million dollars is awaiting her. 
It soon became apparent that Mr, Ap- 
plebury was in no rush to bring to a 
head any plans which were formulated 
within his shrewd brain. 

The Early Bird had established him- 
self in a near-by hotel and he saw her 


.every few days. Also, he kept in touch, 


by mail and wire, with Mr. Clack- 
worthy. The latter, as the days wore 
on, became frankly impatient at the 
delay. 

Mr. Applebury was playing a wise 
game; he did not want to run the risk 
of arousing the maid’s suspicions by 
displaying too sudden an interest in her. 

One afternoon the opportunity pre- 
sented itself for him to speak to her 
in a natural way. 

“Miss—er—by the way, what is your 
name?” he asked. 

“Miller, sir; Grace Miller,” replied 
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Mrs. Bascom, giving the pseudonym 
which Mr, Clackworthy had supplied 
and under which she had secured em- 
ployment ; “at least that is the name of 
the folks who raised me.” 

“You have not been a servant long?” 
pursued Mr. Applebury. 

“No, sir,” she replied; “only since 
mother Miller died and it was necessary 
for me to make my own way in the 
world.” 

“Humph! I see; I hardly thought 
you looked like a servant.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“You will pardon my interest in you, 
Miss Miller,”. went on the millionaire, 
“but—you said that you had taken the 
name of the people who reared you. 
That was not, I presume then, the name 
of your father?” 

“No, sir; the Millers took me to raise 
and they adopted me. My father—I 
never knew him, sir; he disappeared 
out West somewhere. Mother Miller 
thought he must have died in the West.” 

“Did the Millers ever tell you what 
your father’s name was?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; his name was Long.” 

“Do you know. what was his occupa- 
tion ?” 

“{ don’t think he ever had much of 
an occupation, sir; he - had the gold 
fever. He was forever™ hunting for 
gold; mother Miller told me that much 
about him.” 

Mr. Applebury thrilled with satisfac- 
tion; there was now no question of the 
girl’s identity. 

“Your father’s name was Long?” the 
millionaire said in a seemingly thought- 
ful manner. “Humph! That’s funny 
now; I happened to pay a visit out 
West a few years ago and I heard some 
sort of a story about a miner named 
Long who was hunting for his daugh- 
ter. Seems that he had made a little 
fortune—a few thousand dollars, I think 
it was. The story is rather vague in 
my mind and I don’t remember all of 
the details ; maybe they will come to me. 
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“Tt would be odd, wouldn’t it, if you 
should turn out to be his daughter? 
All through a chance story that I heard 
on a railroad train, Do you object if 
I look into this matter for you; it might 
mean a few thousands more or less.” 

Mr. Applebury was, of course, in- 
dulging in pure fiction, and Mrs. Bas- 
com was hardly able to fight back a 
sneering smile. 

“That would be most kind of you, 
sir; thank you, Mr. Applebury,” she 
said with seeming gratitude that dis- 
guised her true feelings. She had 
shared the doubt of the other members 
of “Clackworthy & Co.” that a man 
so rich as Philander V. Applebury 
would descend to such tactics. 

That evening she met The Early Bird 
in the village, under pretext of mailing 
a letter, and made her report, and James 
tersely wired Mr. Clackworthy: “The 
fish is beginning to nibble.” 

The telegraph operator, who was 
more or less a grammarian had tried 
to substitute the plural verb, but for 
once The Early Bird was right. 


VII. 


From this time on events moved with 
considerable swiftness. Almost every 
day Mr. Applebury found occasion to 
speak to “Miss Miller,” the cherry- 
lipped, oval-faced maid who was heiress 
apparent to a million dollars. Some- 
times it was only a near-paternal nod, 
again it was a word that he had his 
agents working on her “possible in- 
heritance.” Mr. Applebury was always 
careful to keep her from — any 
towering air castles. 

One evening he called her into his 
study, rubbed his hands, and his wicked 
little eyes gleamed craftily, although, 
doubtless, he thought he was achiev- 
ing quite a confidence-winning facial 
expression, 

“Well, Miss Miller,” he said softly, 
“T have a little news for you.” 

Mrs. Bascom’s eyes brightened with 
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genuine interest, but not from the same 
process of thought which Mr. Apple- 
bury imagined. 

“Yes?” she queried eagerly. 

“My business agents in the West, 
whom I have detailed to look up your 
family history under the presumption 
that you may be the daughter of this 
Mr. Long of whom I accidentally heard, 
report that there was a man named Long 
who died recently and——” 

“Then my father is dead!” cried Mrs. 
Bascom, achieving a bit of commenda- 
ble acting. 

“It may be your father, my dear,” 
amended Mr. Applebury with empha- 
sis on the qualifying verb. “This Mr. 
Long to whom I refer left some prop- 
erty—some mining property—which, I 
am informed, may be worth fifteen or 
possibly twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Then I may be rich!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bascom, realizing that a mere maid 
would be supposed to express great en- 
thusiasm over such mystic figures. Mr. 
Applebury smiled inwardly; things 
were moving along about as he had 
planned. 

“T hope so, Miss Miller,” he declared. 
“However, the estate is much involved 
and the title to it in serious legal doubt. 
But I shall make every effort to see 
what can be done; if I am able to aid 
you in getting this money, provided, of 
course, that you really have something 
coming to you—I shall be very pleased. 
I always like to help people.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” thought Mrs. 
Bascom sarcastically. 

That evening she again recited the 
day’s events to The Early Bird; James’ 
face flamed with indignation. 

“Mother of mud!” he exclaimed. 





“If 


that bloke’s human then this guy Nero 
that Mr. Clackworthy was talkin’ about 
th’ other day is gonna be officiatin’ at 
th’ pearly gates when we send in our 
visitin’ cards.” 

It was ten days longer before Mr, 
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Applebury had anything further of a 
definite nature to report. 
“Miss Miller,’ he began as Mrs. Bas- 


~ com took her seat in his study, “I find 


that the title to your estate is very badly . 
involved—very badly, indeed. I very 
much doubt that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, you could have recovered 
anything. It was extremely fortunate 
that you have my high-priced and 
highly trained attorneys at your dis- 
posal in such a matter; you will get the 
benefit of my lawyers without a cent 
of expense to yourself. Possibly they 
may be able to win for you—they cer- 
tainly will if it is legally possible.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” cried Mrs. Bas- 
com. “You are most kind.” 

“They will go to work on the matter 
at once—at once, Miss Miller.” 

“Where—where is my property lo- 
cated ?” asked Mrs. Bascom. 

“In some little place in Arizona,” re- 
plied Mr. Applebury; “hanged if I 
haven’t forgotten the name of the town. 
That’s immaterial anyhow, my dear, for 
my lawyers will attend to everything.” 

“But—but I must go there and look 
things over; if it’s my property I want 
to see it,” insisted Mrs. Bascom 
shrewdly. 

“Not at all necessary, Miss Miller; 
besides, it would be rather expensive.” 

“T have nearly five hundred dollars 
saved up,” she told him. 

“Now don’t you go to butting in on 
this thing,” he commanded; it mad- 
dened him to find that she was not go- 
ing to prove as docile as he had hoped. 
“If you want to get your property, you 
leave it to me and the lawyers; if not, 
go right ahead and make a mess of 
things and you won’t get a cent—not 
a red cent.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, but it was evi- 
dent that she was not entirely satisfied. 
Mr. Applebury felt that he must use 
a less bullying tone. 

“You will excuse my impatience, Miss 
Miller,” he apologized, “but I am go- 
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ing a bit out of my way in your be- 
half; I am an experienced business man 
and I know the way to handle these mat- 
ters. 

“Now I was about to tell you that it 
is possible that your estate may run 
even more than the twenty-thousand- 
dollar estimate that I first made; I find 
that it may reach even fifty thousand 
dollars—if you leave the matter to me.” 

“T see,” she replied with a vacant 
expression which showed very plainly 
that she did not see at all. 

“Now,’@ proceeded Mr. Applebury, 
“since you have decided to leave the 
matter entirely in my hands, here are 
some papers for you to sign—a mere 
matter of legal formality—and we will 
go right ahead and see what we can 
do to get your money for you.” 

He fixed her with a compelling 
glance, shoved over a paper which bore 
the words “Full Power of Attorney” 
and other words which, in the brief 
glance that she gave them, showed Mrs, 
Bascom that she would, by the mere 
affixing of her name to the dotted line, 
turn full and complete control of her 
affairs over to one Philander V. Apple- 
bury, He held out a pen already dipped 
in the ink. 

“Just sign on that bettom line, Miss 
Miller,” he said. 

“But—but I am so—so ignorant of 
those things,” she protested. “Of 
course, I trust you, Mr. Applebury, but 
—but I’d rather think it over first.” 

“Sign that paper or I wash my hands 
of the matter entirely and you’ll never 
get your money,” he retorted. “You 
insult me in doubting my good inten- 
tions! What reason would I, a man 
worth millions of dollars, have in trick- 
ing you?” 

“I—I must think it over first,’ she 
insisted. 

Seeing that, his bluff, the bluff that 
he had worked on many strong men, 
had failed, Mr, Applebury mellowed 


again. 
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‘and handed it over. 





“T understand,” he said with a nod, 

“you are nervous; you don’t know any- 

qthing about business matters. That’s 
“all right, Miss Miller; think it over.” 

Mrs. Bascom admitted that the mat- 
ter was getting too complex for her to 
handle; she had realized for some days 
now that the adventure was carrying 
her into deep waters. In accordance 
with her insistence, The Early Bird had 
wired Mr. Clackworthy that he had best 
come to Florida to take personal charge 
of the situation. The master confidence 
man had promised to come when 
needed, but had put them off under plea 
of a severe cold. 

That evening Mrs. Bascom again 
slipped down to the village anid met The 
Early Bird; she told him of the crisis 
that had been reached. 

“It’s getting too difficult for us to 
handle, James,” she said. “You'd bet- 
ter get busy and have Mr. Clackworthy 
get on a train at once—this very night. 
Cold or no cold, he’s got to see this 
thing through; he’s got to trim this 
hyena, Applebury.” 

The Early Bird shook his head dole- 
fully. 

“Tt’s up to us,” he said mournfully, 
“Mr. Clackworthy is—is through!” 

“You mean he’s quit!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bascom. “Never! He never 
starts anything that he don’t finish.” 

“Aw, doncha get me wrong, little 
lady,” he protested. “Mr. Clackworthy 
ain’t no quitter; y’ know I don’t mean 


that. I mean that stuff about havin’ a 
cold ain’t no stall; here, just lamp 
this !’’ 


He drew from his pocket a telegram 
She spread it out 
and read: “Mr, Clackworthy seriously 
ill with pneumonia and delirious. Can- 
not talk business. If there is anything 
I can do I will come. Perhaps we 
had better drop it. Blanchard.” 

“Y’ see,” muttered The Early Bird, 
“we're at th’ end of th’ string. Pop 
Blanchard! Huh! He knows as much 

















about thinkin’ up schemes to trim a 
guy as I do about th’ League of Na- 
tions. No, I guess we'll just pack our 
little grips. an’ grab a rattler back to 
Chi.” 

Mrs. Bascom sat up very straight and 
her eyes flashed indignantly upon The 
Early Bird. 

“Quit!” she exclaimed. “Quit? 
Aiter the way this Applebury man has 
tried to trim me out of a million dollars. 
Well, hardly !’” 

“Huh! Your chin music’d make a 
guy think that you had a million ber- 
ries pinned inside your shirt waist!” 

“Well, that does not alter the fact 
that old Philander V. Applebury thinks 
I’ve got a million!” retorted Mrs, Bas- 
com. “No, James, we’re going to stay 
right here until we can take back a 
part of this fat old toad’s money.” 

“You're a game kid!” cried The 
Early Bird. “We'll oil up th’ old think 
boxes and see if we’re gonna have any 
chance with this Applebutter gink. It’s 
up to us. Otherwise th’ lost heiress is 
gonna be lost for keeps, an’ that ain’t 
exactly what I call a merry joke.” 


VIII. 


Having spent a sleepless night, wres- 
tling with his problem and trying to rea- 
son out just how Mr. Clackworthy 
would handle this situation, The Early 
Bird ate his breakfast with great in- 
difference. 

“Well,” he mused, “a chicken-hearted 
gazabo never grabbed off a swell skirt 
or a mittful of th’ yellow boys. Here 
goes !” 

Reaching a decision, he left the hotel 
and hurried toward Philander V. Ap- 
plebury’s winter home. He found the 
millionaire sunning himself on the front 
veranda. He knew, of course, that Mr. 
Applebury would probably recall hav- 
ing seen him in Pop Blanchard’s room 
at the Blackmere Hotel in Chicago sev- 
eral weeks ago, but he reasoned that 
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this point would help rather than harm 
the scheme which he had in mind. 

“Morning, Mr. Applebury,” he 
greeted, struggling to suppress the 
slangy idioms which were forever leap- 
ing to the end of his tongue. ‘Maybe 
you remember me—met you coupla 
weeks ago in Chicago.” 

Mr. Applebury frowned. The man’s 
face was vaguely familiar. 

“Yes?” he grunted. “What do you 
want ?” 

“I am a private detective employed 
by Mr. Blanchard, of Creston, Ari- 
zona,” replied The Early Bird. “We 
met in Mr. Blanchard’s room at the 
Blackmere Hotel.” 

The millionaire suppressed a gasp, 
and his eyelids narrowed until the pu- 
pils were almost invisible. 

“Well?” he snapped. 
it?” 

“Um-m ; you may recall that you had 
some sort of a clew to the missing girl 
—Miss Miller, real name Grace Long,” 
began The Early Bird, “so I thought 
that od 

Mr. Applebury breathed a sigh of re- 
lief ; he had at first feared that the man 
had stumbled onto the fact that the 
maid was here in Florida. 

“Yes,” interrupted the millionaire ac- 
rimoniously, “and you may also recall 
that I agreed to notify Mr. Blanchard 
in case I found any trace of the girl. 
I did not contemplate that I was to be 
pestered by lowbrow detectives snoop- 
ing around.” 

“I’m not snooping around, Mr. Ap- 
plebury,” said The Early Bird sooth- 
ingly; “I just came out here to ask 
you a few—um—polite questions.” 

“Well, ask ’em and get off the place,” 
retorted Mr. Applebury. 

“Thank you,” replied James sweetly. 
“Well, when we did not hear from you 
we decided to make some inquiry of 
our own, as Mr. Blanchard is sort of 
set on findin’ this lost girl. We talked 
to your butler and he told us——” 


“What about 
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“Told you what?” exclaimed the mil- 
lionaire with apprehension; he had 
given the butler a hundred-dollar bill 
and had told him with great positive- 
ness to say nothing about the girl with 
a strawberry on her arm. 

“Your butler told us,” continued The 
Early Bird, “that a Miss Miller was still 
in your employ, that she had a straw- 
berry birthmark on her left forearm, 
and that she had come to Florida with 
you as a maid, and that——” 

“He’s a liar!’ exclaimed Mr. Apple- 
bury. “If she were in my employ what 
in the name of Heaven would I want 
to hide it for? Dida’t I offer Blan- 
chard every possible assistance?” 

“That’s what I wondered,” replied 
The Early Bird with peculiar inflection 
and a twisted shadow of a smile. 

“Do you mean to intimate that I-——” 

“T ain’t hintin’ at nothin’, Mr. Apple- 
bury ; I’m just askin’ fer a little info’— 
tha’s all. You say th’ girl ain’t workin’ 
here?” 

“No!” cried Mr. Applebury. “Clear 
out before I have you put off the place.” 

And he closed the interview by lum- 
bering from the veranda and disap- 
peared through the French windows. 


The Early Bird rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. 
“Huh!” he muttered. “I didn’t 


more’n half get th’ chin unleashed at 
that. Th’ old bean’s sure gotta be 
workin’ on all cylinders when I put one 
over on that gink.” 

Slowly he made his way back to the 
village. 

That same evening, as Mrs; Bascom 
was pinning on her hat and slipping 
quietly down the hall for her trip 
make a report to James and to talk over 
future plans of strategy with her fel- 
low conspirator, she had a feeling that 
she was being watched. This was con- 
firmed when Mr. Applebury confronted 
her on the lawn. 

“Ah, good evening, Miss Miller!” he 
said pleasantly enough. “Going out?” 
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“Yes, sir, down to the village to mail 
a letter,” she replied. 

“Really, Miss Miller, I cannot permit 
you to go out alone like this,” decreed 
Mr. Applebury; it was nothing short 
of a command. “If you have a letter 
to mail I will send one of the men 
down to the post office with it.” 

Mrs, Bascom had no choice but to 
submit meekly, for she knew that the 
millionaire feared that she would meet 
The Early Bird and that he would have 
followed her to see whether she did or 
not; that would, without question, spoil 
all their chances. She turned back into 
the house. 

From that time on ‘she was virtually. 
a prisoner and watched as such. Each 
time that she attempted a trip to the 
village she was intercepted. 

Mr. Applebury knew that this sur- 
veillance could not be continued for- 
ever, but he was determined to keep the 
girl from the village until the self-an- 
nounced detective departed—but The 
Early Bird remained. 

The millionaire had several other 
talks with Mrs, Bascom and alternately 
bluffed, cajoled, and commanded her 
to sign the papers which would give 
him full control of her entirely mythical 
property. She steadfastly refused until 
both the participants in the battle of wits 
were desperate. 

It was Mr. Applebury from the re- 
cesses of his cunning brain whe found 
a way out of the dilemma—but not ex- 
actly in the fashion that he had con- 
ceived it. 

IX, 

The following morning Mr. Apple- 
bury, very solemn and stern of counte- 
nance, called all of his servants—seven 
in number—into the big living room. 

“T won’t mince words,” he announced 
sharply. “There’s a thief in my home. 
I’m going to find out which one of you 
it is—and the culprit is going to jail!” 

















Each of the servants glanced curi- 
ously one at another. 

“Speak up!” commanded Mr. Apple- 
bury. “Which one of you has Mrs, 
Applebury’s diamond pendant?” There 
was a long and unbroken silence. “You 
all deny it, eh? Well, that means that 
the thief won’t -confess, and it also 

-means that any mercy which I might 
have been disposed to show will not 
temper justice in this matter.” 

Mrs. Applebury stood nervously by 
her husband’s side. 

“Don’t—don’t be too harsh, Philan- 
der,” she pleaded. 

“Mind your own business,” retorted 
the husband. “Mrs. Applebury, you 
stand here and watch them while I per- 
sonally search their quarters; see to it 
that none of them gets the chance to 
dispose of the pendant if they have it 
on their person.” 

The millionaire was gone for an hour ; 
it was evident that he was making thor- 
ough search. His face was, if possible, 
more stern than ever when he returned. 

“The thief is discovered,” he an- 
nounced, opening his fingers and dis- 
closing the gleaming links of the gold 
chain, “You may all leave the room 
—all except—Miss Miller!” 

Mrs. Bascom, at mention of her 
pseudonym, felt her cheeks crimson and 
then pale. 

“W-why, what—what do you mean?” 
she stammered. 

“You are the thief, Miss Miller; I 
found the pendant in your room.” 

“That—that is not true!” cried Mrs. 
Bascom, “It’s—it’s a plot!” 

Mr. Applebury’s lips twisted into an 
unpleasant smile. The other servants 
had left the room, and the millionaire 
motioned to his wife to follow them. 

“I am indeed surprised that you 
should be the thief, Miss Miller—after 
the way I have tried to aid you; I am 
grieved, deeply grieved.” 

Mrs. Bascom knew, in a flash, that 
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this sudden development had been care- 
fully staged by Mr. Applebury, and she 
wondered how he was going to turn it 
to his own advantage. Her curiosity 
was not long unsatisfied. 

“Couldn’t wait, eh, until you got your 
little fortune to satisfy your woman’s 
craving for pretty baubles?” proceeded 
the millionaire. 

“You know I didn’t take it!” cried 
Mrs. Bascom. 

“T know that you did, but what I am 
rnore interested in is in finding out what 
you did with the diamond!” 

“The diamond ?” 

“Still trying to bluff it out, are you? 
You thieves are a peculiar lot. Why did 
you pry the diamond from its setting 
and yet leave the gold chain in your 
room as evidence?” 

“You know I didn’t take it—you 
know it!” repeated the bewildered Mrs. 


Bascom. ‘“‘Why—why do you try to 
make me out a thief? What reason 
have s 





“The diamond is gone,” Mr. Apple- 
bury went on harshly. “My wife is 
fond of it—very fond of it. Tell me 
where it is and possibly I will not press 
criminal charges against you?” 

“How can I tell you where it is when 
I haven’t had it?” 

He waved his hands in apparent 
weariness. 

“The diamond is worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars,” he said. “And I don’t 
expect to let you get away with it.” 

Mrs. Bascom began to see a great 
light. By trumping up this fake charge 
of robbery against her, this greedy, 
grasping Croesus expected to frighten 
her into signing over to him all of her 
supposed fortune—without a penny of 
expense to himself. By threatening her 
with prison he hoped to force her sig- 
nature to the papers which gave con- 
trol of her fictitious million. Well, two 
could play the game of bluff. She was 
more sure of herself now. 

“Mr. Applebury,” she said quite 
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calmly, “I haven’t the diamond, and I 
have never had it. If you found the 
chain in my room it is quite certain 
that some one else placed it there—for 
reasons which they know best.” 

“A cool one, eh? So your confed- 
erate has the diamond and you’re not 
going to give him away; it’s always a 
him in such cases, I’ve been told.” 

She did not answer, and he began to 
pace the floor. 

“Look here, my girl,” he said pres- 
ently, “I find it hard to place you in 
prison; prison is a cruel place, espe- 
cially for a young woman with her 
youth before her. Do you still cling 
to that silly story that some one is try- 
ing to enmesh you—a mere maid—in a 
plot? Think how silly that would 
sound before a jury. But the diamond 
I must have. If you make restitution 
I will let you go free.” 

“T can’t very well give you something 
I haven't.” 

He hesitated. 

“Humph!” he muttered. “That 
means that you don’t know where your 
confederate has taken the diamond— 
you wouldn’t defy a prison term if 
you knew how to get it back; that much 
is certain. Now, young woman, there 
is just one thing that saves you; just 
one thing. It happens that Bronson, 
the jeweler from whom I bought the 
pendant has its twin; I can get it for 
twenty thousand dollars. Mrs. Apple- 
bury would be heartbroken over the 
loss of her favorite jewel, but she need 
not know of the loss. You can sign 
your property over to me and I'll take 
a gamble on my attorneys being able 
to establish your title to it. That’s my 
only alternative—that or prison!” * 

“But you told me the other day that 
the value of the property would prob- 
ably*amount to fifty thousand,” she re- 
minded him, and he frowned angrily 
as he realized that she, indeed, had him 
there. 





“Well, what about it? You ought to. 
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be forced to lose something as the price 
of your thievery,” he roared. 

“The price is—too high,” retorted 
Mrs. Bascom. “I might give you the 
value of the diamond out of my. es- 
tate to avoid the disgrace of arrest and 
trial, even though I did not take your 
wife’s pendant, but to lose everything 
that my poor father left for me and 
go out in the world again a pauper after 
I have dreamed of wealth and comfort 
—I’ll take prison first! I think you 
had better call the police, Mr. Apple- 
bury.” 

Her tone was very positive, and the 
millionaire saw no signs of weakening. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll call the 
police.” 

“Very well,” she said and nodded. 
“Go ahead. I don’t like to be robbed 
any better than you do.” 

He took a pair of steps toward the 
telephone, but, noting that she made no 
move to detain him, his arm dropped 
away from the receiver. 

“I’m too soft-hearted,” he declared; 
“T hate like the devil to send you to 
prison. I'll tell you what I'll do: if 
you will clear out of the country and 
agree to make a fresh start and try 
and go straight after this I'll forget 
the theft of the diamond and—give you 
—um—ten thousand dollars.” 

Mrs. Bascom knew that his bluff was 
called, and her heart began to sing. 

“Fifty thousand, less twenty thou- 
sand, is—thirty thousand,” she said pos- 
itively. 

“And I may never prove title to your 
estate,” he reminded her. 

“Yes, that’s true,” she agreed with 
a sincerity of approval that he little 
suspected. “We'll make it twenty-five 
thousand cash and—lI’ll take the night 
train to Canada and—I'll never steal a 
piece of jewelry as long as I live.” 

She smiled inwardly at this carefully 
worded promise of redemption; it 
pledged nothing concerning taking a few 
dollars more or less from profiteers. 























From his desk Mr. Applebury took 
the papers and pushed them toward 
her. 

“Sign!” he commanded. 

She pointed to his check book. 

“You've a little writing to do your- 
self,” she reminded him. 


X. 


The Early Bird, fingering the twenty- 
five thousand dollars in bills which 
Mrs. Bascom handed him, listened in a 
glowering rage to her account of the 
way in which Mr. Applebury had forced 
the issue. 

“Holy pet goldfish!” he sputtered. 
“An’ we let a cheap crook like that get 
off with twenty-five thousand seeds! 
’Tain’t right; “tain’t justice. I ain’t 
gonna stand for it!” 

“Well, twenty-five thousand is bet- 
ter than nothing,” she reminded him. 
“For a time it looked as if we weren’t 
going to get a red cent. That man 
would rather have his eyeteeth pulled 
than to part with a dollar.” 

“I ain’t gonna let him slip that kinda 
stuff over on me!” cried The Early 
Bird. “And neither would Mr. Clack- 
worthy.” 

“If Mr. Clackworthy had not taken 
ill there would be a different story,” 
she told him. 

“It’s gonna be a different story, any- 
how,” The Early Bird exclaimed. “I’m 
gonna write a last chapter that’s gonna 
make it a different story, just about 
fifty thousand bucks’ worth.” 

“But how?” she demanded. 

“T dunno,” The Early Bird admitted 
gloomily, “but it’s gonna be done.” 

After two hours of brain-racking 
concentration in the solitude of his own 
room, James slapped his knee as the 
inspiration came to him. He had found 
the way! 

The first step’in his plan was to sally 
forth to the hardware store, where he 
invested in an extremely ugly but very 
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capable-looking automatic; the weapon 
and a glass cutter constituted his only 
capital upon which he hoped to make 
a profit of fifty thousand dollars. 

He waited until midnight, when he 
stepped boldly from the village hotel, 
nodded to the clerk, and strode openly 
up the street toward the Applebury 
winter home. For a man about to en- 
gage in a job of housebreaking he was 
strangely bold and direct in his meth- 
ods; there was nothing slinking or fur- 
tive about his actions. 

Yet he approached the Applebury 
veranda with a great deal of caution. 
He slid in among the shrubbery, and 
felt an odd thrill as he tiptoed along 
the big porch teward the French win- 
dows. 

It was The Early Bird’s first bur- 
glary in several years; his association 
with Mr. Clackworthy had relieved him 
of the necessity of taking such chances. 
It was but the matter of a moment to 
describe a circle on the glass with his 
diamond cutter and to lift out the loos- 
ened piece with a wad of chewing gum. 
He slipped his hand inside and released 
the catch; he had learned from Mrs. 
Bascom that Mr. Applebury had not 
considered it necessary to install an 
electric-alarm system. 

There was no need to use a flash 
light; the soft rays of the moon obvi- 
ated the danger of crashing into the 
furniture. 

Mr. Applebury occupied a room on 
the second floor near the head of the 
stairs ; the servants all lived on the third 
floor. He tried the millionaire’s door, 
and found, to his elation, that it opened 
noiselessly at his touch. 

If Mr, Applebury had a conscience 
it kept only union hours and did not 
work at night, for the food profiteer 
slept soundly, the moonlight streaming 
in across the bed. The big girth of 
him reared up from under the white 
covers like a miniature mountain capped 
with snow. 
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The Early Bird grinned as he grasped 
the automatic pistol in his hand and 
sat down on the edge of the million- 
aire’s bed. He reached over and turned 
on the reading lamp. He wore no mask. 

Mr. Applebury stirred uneasily as the 
light streamed down into his fat, florid 
face. The Early Bird shook him by 
the arm. 

“Take a squint at this, old top, be- 
fore you do any bellowin’ for help,” 
he whispered. 

The millionaire blinked dazedly for 
a moment into the bore of the gun. 

““W-what 4! 

“Sh! Put th’ silencer on that tongue 
of yours or you'll wake up tellin’ a guy 
named Be’lzebub what a fine assistant 
you've been of his,” warned The Early 

sird. 

Mr. Applebury took the hint. 

“W-what does this mean?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Lamp this mug of mine,” said The 
Early Bird. “Got me now, ain’t you?” 

“The—the detective!” gasped the 
millionaire. 

“Right-o,” agreed James. “I kind of 
thought that I’d come up an’ finish th’ 
little dialogue that you an’ I started 
th’ other day. Kinda rude th’ way you 
acted, Mr. Applebury.” 

“What do you want? Dang it, don’t 
keep that gun shoved in my face; it— 
|| 

“Yeah, it might,” replied The Early 
Bird, grinning, “but that’s up to you. 
I was just gonna tell you that I get 
sort of nervous when folks shout or 
try to get rough with me. Get me? 

“Well, Mr. Applebury, let’s talk busi- 
ness. It’s about th’ Miss Miller 3s 

“She does not work here,” interrupted 
the millionaire, this time with entire 
truthfulness. 

“I know; I know,” agreed The Early 
Bird. “I gotcha; you framed up a rob- 
bery and tied th’ can to ‘her.” 

“You—you’ve been talking to her?” 
Mr. Applebury queried. 
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“She’s been talkin’ to me, see?” 
amended Jamés. “’Tain’t exactly th’ 
same thing. I know all she knows, but 
she don’t know all I know.” 

“What are you driving at?” de- 
manded Mr. Applebury. 

“Just this, you woman-robbin’ Cap’n 
Kidd—you throw back them covers and 
get onto your little tootsies an’ waltz 
over to that safe and gimme th’ dia- 
mond outta that pendant—th’ diamond 
you pretended what was stole, or I'll 
bore a hole into you that a subway“train 
can run through. That’s what I’m 
drivin’ at. Now le’s not have no de- 
bate about this.” 

Despite the frivolity of his phrasing 
there was an immense amount of ear- 
nestness in The Early Bird’s tone, and 
Mr. Applebury;- shaking like a small 
mountain of jelly, slid his feet to the 
floor. : 

“I—TI’ll open the safe, but—but the 
diamond isn’t there,” he quavered. 

“Well, if it ain’t your family’s gonna 
have to do business with the undertaker 
about to-morrow,” warned The Early 
Bird. : 

“Tt isn’t in—in the safe,” whispered 
Mr. Applebury ; “it—it’s in my pocket.” 

He tottered over to a chair across 
which he had draped his trousers and, 
from the watch pocket, took a small 
wad of tissue paper. 

“There—there it is,’ he groaned; 
“take it—take it and 4g 

“Sit down, Mr. Applebury,” urged 
The Early Bird. “We ain’t got half 
through this little conflab—not by a long 
sight. I ain’t got no burnin’ desire for 
this piece of ice. All I want it for is 
—evidence !” 

“Evidence!” cried the millionaire; it 
was apparent that the sudden awakening 
and the mental shock of peering into 
the bore of a .45 had befogged his usu- 
ally alert brain. 

“That’s th’ dope—evidence,” said 
The Early Bird complacently. “We can 
do business a lot more satisfactory now, 
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Now I can prove that you didn’t get 
robbed of no diamond pendant, see? I 
can prove that you framed this Miller 
girl to scare her into signin’ them pa- 
pers; get me? I can prove that th’ 
signature ain’t worth nothin’,, consid- 
erin’ th’ circumstances, and”—he paused 
impressively—“I can prove that you 
was guilty of a conspiracy to rob a 
poor, hard-workin’ girl outta her mil- 
lion berries.” 

“Berries ?” 

“Sure, berries; doncha savvy that 
lingo? Seeds, simoleons, cartwheels, 
iron men, bucks. Get me?” 

Mr. Applebury nodded. 

“Well,” continued The Early Bird, 
“T’m layin’ a coupla centuries to a Rus- 
sian ruble that there could be a jury 
found what would sorta be pleased to 
look at you sittin’ over in th’ defend- 
ant’s box and say ‘Guilty’—even if they 
ain’t been able to stick you on th’ prof- 
iteerin’ law. Framin’ on a poor hard- 
workin’ girl so’s you can swipe her 
money. I can see th’ judge sendin’ you 
to th’ iron house for about a twenty- 
year stretch!” 

Mr. Applebury flinched in horror. 

“Tll—T’'ll tear up the paper,” he 
wailed pleadingly. “She can keep the 
twenty-five thousand!” 

The Early Bird smiled. 

“And where do J come in?” he de- 
manded. 

The millionaire stared for a moment, 
and then he began to understand, 

“So that’s the game?” 

“Yeah, bo; you said it. 
you got in that safe?” 

“Less than five thousand; you can 
have that—you crook !” 

“That bit of chin music’s gonna cost 
you real kale,” said The Early Bird 
sternly. “I ain’t gonna stand bein’ 
called a crook by no skunk like you. 
We'll make it fifty thousand new.” 

“T won’t pay it!” cried Mr. Apple- 
bury, almost forgetting the warning to 
silence. 

7B—ps 
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“Nix on th’ high-and-lofty stuff; it 
don’t getcha nowhere with me. You 
forget that I’m th’ tailor what can meas- 
ure you for a suit of one of them latest 
convick suits; don’t let that bean of 
yours forget that!” 

“I—I haven't fifty thousand—here!” 

“Well, you ain’t got writet’s cramp, 
have you? An’ I see a fountain pen 
stickin’ outta your coat pocket there on 
th’ chair.” 

“You—you’ll take a check?” queried 
Mr. Applebury eagerly. 

“Yeah,” replied The Early Bird, “an’ 
I'll also take along this sparkler for 
evidence—you'll get it back when th’ 
check is cashed. ‘Now, don’t you go 
to nursin’ any notions about stoppin’ 
payment on this check you’re gonna 
give me.” 

“TI can have you arrested for black- 
mail, for extortion, for butglary, for 
threat to kill,” blustered Mr. Apple- 
bury. 

“Not without me spillin’ my stuff,” 
remarked The Early Bird, chuckling. 
“Oh, I’ve gotcha cold. See?” 

Evidently Mr. Applebury saw very 
clearly. With a palsied hand he wrote 
the check. 


Mr. Amos Clackworthy, propped up 
on the pillows of his sick bed, smiled 
fondly at The Early Bird as James’ 
recital, interspersed with praising re- 
marks from Mrs. Bascom, was finished. 
Unfortunately for the safety of future 
bank accounts, the master confidence 
man was convalescing from his nearly 
fatal attack of pneumonia. 

“James,” he said warmly, “you have 
proved yourself a genius—and a daring 
one at that. You were equal to the 
emergency ; I congratulate you.” 

“Tt was fine—simply splendid!” af- 
firmed Mrs. Bascom. 

“Aw!” protested The Early Bird, but 
flushing happily. “If them lungs of 
yours hadn’t got frostbitten and you’d 
been on th’ job you’d of worked it so’s 
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th’ lost heiress here would of got a 
hundred Lincolns on th’ dollar for her 
million.” 

Then James did a most unusual 
thing. He walked out to the library 
and returned with “The Sayings of 
Epictetus,” which he recognized from 
its rustic binding of limp leather as 
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Mr. 
smile. 

The Early Bird grinned. 

“Well, here’s th’ way I’ve got it doped 
out,” he said craftily. “Th’ doc slips 
me th’ info’ that you’re gonna be in 
bed another coupla weeks. I wantcha 
to get well fed up on that highbrow 


Clackworthy with a whimsical 


stuff so that th’ minute y’ get th’ old feet 
in leather we can go out and nick an- 
other one of them profiteer guys.” 


one of Mr. Clackworthy’s favorites. 
“T thought you objected to my com- 
munion with the scholars,’ remarked 














CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION CRITICIZED 


CONDITIONS in the Correction Hospital in New York, it is reported, are 
by no means so good as they should be. Indeed, the State prison commis- 
sion declares the hospital to be “one of the worst in the State.” 

“This institution,’ the commission states, “although designated by law as 
a hospital, is in reality the prison to which all females convicted of crime 
and retained for confinement in the city are sent, the terms running from 
five-day workhouse sentences up to three years. It is true that there is a finely 
equipped hospital connected with the institution, as is necessary in all prisons, 
but it is but an adjunct, not the main function of the place. 

“Seventy-five per cent of the inmates are young women between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty. Although an attempt is made at segregation it is im- 
possible of accomplishment in the prison, and all ages, kinds, and conditions 
mingle. There are feeble-minded persons, drug addicts, and some suffering 
from infectious diseases. In some of the cells two, three, or even four per- 
sons are confined, and the sanitary conditions are very bad.” 

The commission recommends that the diseased inmates be separated from 
the well, and that women who asked to be sent to the hospital to be cured of 
a drug habit be given different treatment from those convicted of crime. Other 
improvements advocated are more outdoor exercise for all inmates, a change in 
the rules so that women shall not be locked in cells for fourteen hours a day, 
and educational activities for the prisoners, 
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NOTED FEUDIST IS DEAD 


NDERSON HATFIELD, or, as he is more familiarly known, “Devil Anse” 
Hatfield, the most famous feudist in American history, is dead at his home 
near Island Creek, West Virginia, at the age of eighty-six years. He was the 
leader of his clan in the Hatfield-McCoy feud, which lasted for many years 
and resulted in the killing of about one hundred members of the two families. 
The feud started when Anse was a boy, in a dispute about the ownership 
of a hog. By the time Anse had grown up there had been several fights, and 
much bloodshed on both sides. Most of the fighting occurred in Kentucky 
near the West Virginia border. Devil Anse won his nickname when he drove 
off a band of the McCoys who had cornered him high up on a West Virginia 
mountain range called “The Devil’s Backbone.” He narrowly escaped death 


in scores of pitched battles and ambuscades set for him. 
Since 1890 the two families have lived in harmony, 
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S he moved restlessly about the 
kitchen John Holt had a trdu- 
bled expression on his clean- 
cut young face. 

He poured water into the kettle, 
which was already nearly full. In his 
preoccupation he let it run over, swish- 
ing onto the hot stove. As though it 


were a matter to be done quickly, he 
took wood from*the box in the corner 
and mended the fire. 
ened his tall, big-framed body, 


Then he straight- 
sighed, 
and pushed back his soft hat, leaving 
a smudge of smut on his brow. 

His sister Beth was standing at the 
table preparing stuffed turnips for din- 
ner, Clad in a full, straight apron that 
reached from her chin to hér shoe tops, 
she was humming a little song over her 
work. The tops of the turnips had been 
trimmed from the big roots, selected for 
her purpose, and the roots boiled. From 
these she had scooped the insides, which 
she had placed in a wooden bowl 
together with crumbed corn bread, 
chopped onions, and a proper season- 
ing of pepper, salt, and butter. She 
was now mixing these together with a 
spoon. She would put the mixture into 
the hollowed turnip roots, place in the 
oven, and bake. It was a dish highly 
prized in her family, and one which 
seemed to possess an added flavor when 
prepared by her skillful hands. 

Presently she turned upon her 
brother, the spoon poised, her pretty 


face flushed, stray wisps of dark hair 
clinging moistly about her brow. 

“What ails you, Jim?” she asked. 
“What you hanging around the kitchen 
for? Want some more coffee?” 

He shuffled his feet, clad in their 
heavy shoes, thrust a hand into the 
pocket of his jeans, and unconsciously 
squared his shoulders until the blue 
denim shirt was taut across his chest. 

“Said you had so much plowing to 
do you couldn’t go after chinquapins 
with me,” she persisted. “And what’s 
your face all frowned up about? Hasn’t 
Susie been treating you right? If 
you’ve just come in to help me cook, 
you’d better put on an apron.” With 
a little ripple of laughter she turned 
again to her bowl. 

He kicked idly with the toe of his 
shoe at the scrubbing brush which had 
fallen and lay out of place on the floor. 
He picked it up and placed it on the 
corner of the woodbox before he re- 
plied :., 

“Beth, you wouldn’ be runnin’ on an’ 
joreein’ at me that way ef yer knowed 
what had me bothered. Hit’s you, you 
more’n Bob Stoneman, I’m thinkin’ er- 
bout,” 

She dropped her spoon and whirled 
on him instantly. With a nervous little 
gesture she wiped her wide-open, moist 
palms against the front of her apron. 

“What about me and Bob?” 

Still with his eyes averted, he said: 
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“Yer know them fifty pairs of shoes 
and the hundred an’ some odd dollars 
in money that was stole from Sam 
Weathers’ sto’ at the crossroads, when 
hit was busted inter one night las’ 
week ?” 

mi Ny 

“T’ve foun’ them shoes.” 

“You have? I’m so glad. But——” 

“T’ve foun’ them shoes buried in the 
lower edge of Bob Stoneman’s field.” 

“My goodness! ‘Who do you suppose 
could have put them there?” 

“Don’t be thick-headed, Beth.” 

She flushed. ‘‘What do you mean, 
Jim?” 

He let the question pass. “I was 
goin’ over ter ‘Dug’ Brailey’s shack ter 
look aroun’, because I suspected Dug. 
As I was skirtin’ Bob’s field I noticed 
that the brush pile had been changed. 
The cut-off ends uster stick out near 
the fence. They was stickin’ the youther 
way. I noticed new earth at the edge 
of the brush. This mornin’ I went 
there an’ dug down under the brush an’ 
foun’ them shoes. I filled back the hole 
an’ didn’ disturb nothin’. I’m layin’ 
low.” 

“Did you tell Bob? Maybe he can 
help you find out who buried them 
there.” 

Jim raised his eyes and looked keenly 
at his sister. 

“I’m goin’ over ter-night an’ ’rest Bob 
fer stealin’ them shoes.” 

Beth recoiled against the table. 
“Jim!” she exclaimed. “What are you 
saying ?” 

“You know, Beth, that yer can’t han- 
dle er smutty pot ’thout gittin’ some 
black on yo’ hands. Dug Brailey has 
served time on the county road fer 
hog stealin’. He ain’t improved none 
since he’s been back. Bob was told 
of Dug’s past performances; but he 
give Dug work on his place, though I 
know, an’ you know, that Dug ain’t 
no good ter work, an’ never has been. 
What’s the upcome? Suspicion p’ints 
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that Bob is in cahoots with Dug in 
breakin’ inter that sto’.” 

“But, Jim, it’s impossible! It’s un- 
thinkable!” , 

“Hit’s thinkable enough fer me ter 
feel hit’s my duty as deputy sheriff ter 
’rest Bob, which I’m goin’ ter do ter- 
night.” 

“But, Jim, I—I—you can’t!” 

“I’m givin’ ’im er little mo’ rope ter 
hang himse’f. He an’ Jo Fincher has 
been on er trade fer that black hoss 
of Jo’s. He was ter let Jo know ter> 
day, yes or no. I fer one know that 
Bob didn’ have the ready money, kase 
he told me so after he come back from 
lookin’ at the hoss las’ week. Let’s see 
ef he gits that hoss ter-day.” 

Beth’s lip trembled; but she bit into 
it. Her eyes blazed as she turned on 
her brother: 

“Jim, you’re acting like a born fool! 
You have nothing to go on but some 
indefinite circumstantial evidence and 
some suspicions that are groundless. Do 
you mean to tell me that, with only 
these, you are going to arrest Bob with- 
out even warning him?” 

“Warnin’ him?” 

“Why, certainly! You ought to go 
straight to Bob and tell him about these 
things. Then he’d have a chance to— 
you’d find that everything would come 
out all right.” 

“Warn ’im an’ give ’im er chanct 
ter cover up his tracks? I ain’t that 
kind of a fool. I got enough evidence 
ter ’rest him. Ef he has anything ter 
say, well an’ good. He can tell hit ter 
er jury. My duty is clear. I’ve 
steadied over hit till I’m plum’ pizen 
sick. I can’t see no other way out.” 

Beth’s lips trembled. Tears welled 
in her eyes. 

“But, Jim,” 
“Bob’s our neighbor. 
do anything like that. 
all like him, Jim.” 

“T know, Beth; I know.” His voice 
was low and husky. “That makes it 


she said unsteadily, 
He—he couldn’t 
He’s all I—we 














hard, pow’ful hard. He an’ his ma 
ain’t been in the settlemint but two 
year; but his dealin’s has been upstand- 
in’. He’s got right smart book learnin’, 
too, like you, who took the zamination 
an’ could be teachin’ school right now, 
ef yer was so minded.” He shifted his 
eyes in embarrassment. “What with 
comin’ over ter set an’ talk, swappin’ 
books an’ sich, I know he’s come ter 
mean right smart ter you, Beth. That’s 
why I tole yer befo’ I done this thing. 
I. didn’ want hit breakin’ on yer too 
suddenlike.” . 

“But give him a chance, Jim, just a 
little ghost of a show. He wouldn’t try 
to cover up his tracks. He’s not that 
kind. He’d set to work to find out 
who buried the stolen goods on his 
place.” 

“Duty is duty, Beth. Hell have er 
fair trial.” 

“But don’t you know what it would 
mean to a man like Bob to be arrested 
and tried for a thing like that, even 
if he did come clear?” 

“My hands are tied, Beth.” 

Turning suddenly from him, she 
sank into a chair by the table, buried 
her face in her arms among the turnips, 
and began to cry. 

Jim shifted uneasily on his feet. He 
cleared his throat. Then, without say- 
ing anything more, he went with bowed 
head out onto the back porch, where 
his mother stood churning. 

The rhythmical up-and-down motion 
of the churn dasher did not cease, but 
a_ significant look passed between 
mother and son. 

He went into the house. He was 
restless, brooding. From the pocket of 
a coat hanging on the wall he took his 
pipe and pouch of tobacco. He went 
onto the front porch, drew up a chair, 
sat down, and put his feet on the balus- 
ter railing. 

Overhead in the oaks the locusts sang 
in their harsh, unvarying monotone. 
The morning was bright, crisp, the 
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ground just right for plowing. Away 
across the field on one side of the house, 
he could see his father breaking ground 
for oats, his constant “geeing” and” 
“hawing” floating faintly across the dis- 
tance. 

He felt that he, too, ought to be out 
at his plowing, but, as restless as he 
was, he was held by his brooding, by 
his thoughts of the girl sobbing in the 
kitchen. 

Presently his mother came out and 
dropped into a chair beside him. She 
held in her lap a yellow bowl into which 
she had’ gathered the butter from the 
churn, and she was working the butter 
with a small wooden paddle. 

“Ma, what’d yer make me do hit 
fer?” he asked resentfully. 

“You said you wanted her told, Jim, 
an’ I jes’ couldn’ do it myse’f. I knew 
she’d side with Bob. She’d pin me 
down an’—Beth’s too much fer me, 
Did she take on?” 

“Right smart. I started out brash 
enough, but I weakened down to’ard 
the end. She wants me ter warn ’im.” 

“It do seem hard not ter give hyn no 
showin’.” 

“Wimmin ain’t got no jedgmint in 
sich matters; they oughter keep quiet.” 
He spoke shortly, scowling off across 
the yard. “They let’s their feelin’s git 
the better of their common sense.” 

“I only said it were hard, Jimmie. 
An’ it is.” 

“Tn course it’s hard. An’ it’s harder 
fer me than fer anybody else, excep’ 
mebbe Beth. Hit looks like traitor work 
ter go ter my" friend an’ neighbor an’ 
’rest ’im an’ take ’im off ter jail. You 
know that I believe Bob will justify 
himse’f. But suppose I was ter warn 
‘im, an’ suppose he was ter skip out. 
They jes’ ain’t no other way clear fer 
me ter do. Pa says I’m right. Bobh’s 
er newcomer in the settlemint. Then, 
too, there’s his dealin’s with Dug.” 

“There ain’t been no dealin’s that I 
ever seen, except ter try an’ git work 
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outen Dug. But I ain’t settin’ up my 
jedgmint ag’in yo’ pa’s. An’ ef you see 
it yo’ clear duty, I wouldn’ have yer 
do no other way, ef Bob was yo’ own 
brother. But what'll become of his po’ 
ma, who’s puny an’ sickly? What do 
yer reckon it’ll mean ter her ter have 
her son drug off ter jail? An’ what 
do yer reckon it means ter me ter have 
my son do the draggin’? Ef it was left 
ter me, I’d give that boy fair warnin’. 
You say wimmin’s feelin’s takes the 
place of their jedgmint. Well, I’d back 
my feelin’s agin’ any man’s jedgmint. 
So there!” She gave a rebellious hitch 
to her thin shoulders and rose to lean 
over the baluster railing, where, hold- 
ing the butter back with the paddle, 
she drained from the bowl the cold 
spring water that she had used in wash- 
ing out the milk. 

For a time they sat without speak- 
ing, except that more than once Jim 
got restlessly from his seat, moved to 
the edge of the gallery, and, looking off 
across the field, remarked that he ought 
to be out there at his plowing. But 
he afways returned to his chair, the 
stem of his cold pipe clamped in his 
teeth. 

When Beth’s footsteps sounded in 
the doorway behind him he started and 
turned toward -her. The pretty face 
was flushed with crying, the brown eyes 
starry from their recent tears. In her 
hand she carried a plate covered with 
a white napkin. She took off the nap- 
kin and held the plate toward her 
mother. 

It was a pretty, flowered plate, and 
it was garnished with crisp, curly pars- 
ley leaves. On the plate was a big 
stuffed turnip, its top crusted brown. 

“Ma, I promised Mrs. Stoneman one 
of my turnips the next time I fixed 
any,” she said. 

“That looks real nice,” her mother 
replied appreciativély. “I know she'll 
relish it.” 
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Jim cleared his throat. ‘You thinkin’ 
*bout takin’ that over there now, Beth?” 

She turned on him. “Do—do I look 
like going anywhere?” she said with a 
half sob. Then, to her mother, “Ma, 
if you don’t mind running over with 
it, I’ll set the table and have dinner 
ready by the time you get back.” 

“In course I don’t mind, honey. Let 
me git my shawl.” 

But Jim rose from his chair and said, 
a little sternly: 

“T reckon I’ll take hit over myse’f.” 

Beth’s eyes blazed scornfully as she 
began: “Oh, yes, I guess he wants to 
go snooping about and ” But she 
checked herself, gave the plate into his 
outstretched hand, and turned hastily 
away into the house, and Jim set out 
at once, beginning to feel as much a 
traitor to the women of his family as 
he did to Bob. 

He presently turned from the road 
into a path that wound down the hill- 
side, crossed a branch, and mounted, 
through a blackjack thicket, the hill be- 
yond, on which was Bob’s home. It 
was not more than half a mile by the 
path, but by the road, which rounded 
the head of the branch, it was nearly 
a mile. 

Although the house was compara- 
tively new, the place was an old one. 
The front yard was shaded by oaks and 
cedar trees, and, growing in the back 
yard, a magnificent red oak spread the 
shadow of its branches over half the 
house. 

Bob had trimmed up the trees until 
they looked shapely and well kept, and 
in that side of the yard where no trees 
grew, his mother had laid out her 
flower beds. They were bright now 
with autumn-blooming roses, and in the 
midst of them, her face shaded by a 
large sun hat, stood Mrs. Stoneman, 

As the front gate clicked shut behind 
Jim, she turned and vame toward him, 
while he stood close to the trunk of a 
cedar tree, his soft hat in his hand, 


























waiting, a sense of embarrassment hav- 
ing come over him. 

She was tall and thin and gray, but 
the stamp of ill health and anzemia that 
had marked her face when first she had 
come here to live two years ago was 
not so pronounced. The hollows in her 
cheeks had filled somewhat. In her 
hand she held a bunch of roses. 

“Good morning, Jim,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand, a little courtesy that 
distinguished her among her neighbors. 
“I’m so glad you came over. I was 
lonesome. Bob has been gone all the 
morning. He went over to Smith’s 
Ferry to look at a horse. Come in.” 

“Thank yer, ma’am, I can’t set,” he 
replied, shifting his eyes uneasily. “I 
jes’ runned over fer Beth. She sont 

-er little fancy vittles she thought yer 
mought relish,” 

Mrs. Stoneman took the plate and 
raised the napkin. “Bless Beth’s little 
heart! I hadn’t the courage to pre- 
pare dinner with my boy gone. I’m 
a foolish old woman, Jim, but when 
Bob’s away things With me seem sus- 
pended until he gets back.” 

“Yes’m,” he replied, twisting his soft 
hat in his hands. He was turning away 
when she told him: 

“Jim, take these roses to your mother 
and Beth. And tell Beth she’s a dear 
for thinking of me. [I'll bring the dish 
and napkin over to-morrow.” 

“Yes’m,” he said again, and, having 
taken the roses from her hand, he 
turned hastily away and went out 
through the front gate. 

He walked rapidly, his head thrown 
forward, his brow drawn into a frown. 
The roses, already forgotten, hung 
heads downward as his arms swung to 
his stride. His lips moved as though 
forming words. He was asking himself 
over and over again how he would have 
the courage to face that woman when 
he came in the evening to arrest and 
carry off her son. 

Then, through the confusion of his 
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thoughts, a definite plan began to take 
shape. He would not goin. He would 
hail at the gate and when Bob came 
out he would arrest him. He would 
take Bob’s word that he would come 
back, then let him go in and tell his 
mother and prepare himself for the trip 
down to the jail at the county seat. He 
felt that he could trust Bob in that. 

He would drive up near the house in 
his buggy and turn out into the black- 
jacks to tie his horse. He stopped in 
the path now and unconsciously pointed 
out the spot with the hand that held 
the roses, started, and stood looking 
down at them, as though for the first 
time he saw them. It seemed incon- 
gruous that he should be the bearer of 
this little token of love and neighborli- 
ness between the women whose hearts 
his act would wring with grief and bit- 
terness. 

“II can’t do that!” he muttered half 
aloud. 

Into his other hand he gathered the 
nodding heads of the roses and crushed 
them. When he had reached the foot- 
log over the branch he dashed the 
crumpled flowers down among the tus- 
socks of swamp grass. 

Before he’ had reached home he 
heard, softened by the distance, the 
mellow call of the dinner horn sum- 
moning his father in from the field. 

The noonday meal was a nightmare 
to Jim. It was eaten for the most part 
in silence. His father, bluff, whole- 
souled, in the full vigor of his man- 
hood at nearly sixty, usually with a 
string of small talk about the crops and 
the work on the farm, felt the con- 
straint, and, knowing its cause, was ill 
at ease. But he warmly praised Beth’s 
dish of stuffed turnips, and ate more 
than his share. The others had little 
appetite. 

There was a tenseness about his sis- 
ter that worried Jim. He pushed back 
his chair and rose while the others yet 
sat at the table. Going out to the barn, 
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he put the big roans to the heavy turn 
plow and went with them out into the 
field. All the afternoon he worked with 
a sort of fury, so that when he came 
back into the lot through the gathering 
dusk his blue denim shirt, moist with 
perspiration, clung to his body. The 
horses’ flanks were hollow and drawn; 
their heads hung in jaded weariness. 

Beth did not appear at supper, and 
he was glad of it. His brooding 
thoughts had driven him into a hot re- 
bellion at the position he now felt he 
occupied, that of a false friend. Her 
illogical insistence that he should warn 
Bob had made it harder for him. 

“Wimmin are that way,” he told him- 
self. “No jedgmint whatsomever. 
Only their feelin’s ter go on.” He had 
fought his battle alone and decided on 
what was his duty. He was determined 
to carry it through, despite the hearts it 
crushed, no matter how it hurt him. 
He was sorry he had told Beth any- 
thing about it. 

When he came out of his room with 
his rifle his mother met him in the hall 
and caught his sleeve as he would have 
brushed past her. 

“Jim, is—is it necessary ter take er 
gun ter Bob?” 

“This here’s my funeral!’ he told 
her roughly. “Jes’ let me ‘lone an’ ’tend 
ter yo’ own bizness.” 

She drew back, hurt, and he pushed 
on out of the door and ran ddéwn the 
back steps, his face burning with shame 
at the words he had spoken. 

He went out into the lot and put the 
harness on his little mare, Tildy. As 
he ran the buggy out from beneath the 
shed he saw a figure standing there in 
the starlight by Tildy’s head. 

He knew that it was Beth, but he 
paid no attention to her as he went about 
the work of fastening the little mare into 
the shafts. However, when he had 
drawn the ends of the lines over the 
dashboard and placed his rifle in the 
buggy, he turned to her. 
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“What yer want, Beth?” ~ 

“I’m going with you, Jim.” 

“Goin’ with me?” 

-“Yes; I’m going with you to arrest 
Bob.” 

He flared at her angrily: 

“Look here, Beth, I’m jest erbout sick 
of wimmin’s pokin’ their noses in where 
they’s not wanted. This here ain’t no 
wimmin’s bizness. You're talkin’ plum’ 
foolishness !” 

Without replying, she climbed into the 
buggy and took her place on the seat. 

He came and stood between the 
wheels, looking up at her. He took her 
firmly by the arm, but his voice was 
persuasive as he said: 

“Now, Beth, honey, don’t act like 
that. Git out an’ go in the house. Hit 
would only be harder fer you. An’, 
more’n likely, you’d take on an’—an’ 
that’d make it harder fer me—me an’ 
Bob. No, sir; git out!” 

She wrenched her arm away from 
him. “I’m going, Jim. I'll not take on. 
I will stay outside, out of sight in the 
bushes. But I’m going,” she said again 
in a tone of finality. “If you won’t let 
me go in the buggy I’ll go on foot by 
the path. I'll run every step of the way, 
and will be there by the time you will. 
In that event I don’t promise what I'll 
do.” 

“Beth,” he said helplessly, “yer’ve 
got me where [ can’t help myse’f, an’ 
you know it. But hit’s agin’ my jedg- 
mint. Here, take the lines an’ drive out 
while I open the gate.” He muttered 
to himself as he turned away. “Of all 
the contrary critters, wimmin is the 
worse!” 

When they had driven out of the 
road into the blackjack thicket in front 
of Bob’s place, and had tied the little 
mare, Jim told his sister: 

“I’m goin ter slip ’roun’ an’ see ef 
that black hoss is in Bob’s stable. I 
know he didn’ have the money fer the 
trade las’ week.” 

When he returned, creeping back 
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through the shadows, he told her, a 
note of concern in his voice: 

“Hit’s like I was er-feerd. That hoss 
is chompin’ corn in the stall. I struck 
er match ter see.” Then he added 
pleadingly : “Better run on home, Beth.” 

“No, Jim. I'll wait. And, Jim, while 
you were gone, Bob came out into the 
yard. I could see him against the light 
as he opened the door. At least, I think 
it was Bob. He must be out there 
now.” 

They listened, and presently heard 
the click of the gate latch. Jim moved 
nearer up to the road. A figure, bulk- 
ing dark in the starlight, was outlined 
against the open space of the field. It 
was a man, following the little path that 
skirted the fence. 

Keeping at some distance, Jim fol- 
lowed him, and Beth crept silently along 
close to her brother’s side. 

Still following the path, the man 
turned the corner of the fence. When 
near the lower end of the field, he 
stopped opposite a big brush pile where 
that part of the field recently had been 
eleared. After a moment he climbed 
carefully onto the barbed-wire fence 
and leaped down inside. 

He went to the pile of brush and 
kicked away the edge with his foot. 
Then, with a stick, he prodded into the 
soft earth. He straightened up sud- 
denly, turned, and strode back to the 
fence. Having climbed over, he set off 
once more down the path. 

“He’s goin’ ter git Dug,” whispered 
Jim. ‘Mebbe he’s smelt er rat an’ they 
is goin’ ter move them things ter-night. 
I’ll catch em’ red-handed.” Mingled 
with a feeling of betrayed confidence, 
he felt a strange relief, a sense of justi- 
fication that, by his suspicious move- 
ments, Bob seemed likely to prove him- 
self guilty. ‘ 

“It—it might not be Bob,” Beth said, 
a note of terror in her voice. “We 
can’t tell who it is in the dark.” 

When the place was reached, they 
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waited at the edge of the clearing and 
saw the figure blend into the shadow 
of Dug’s log shack. And presently they 
saw the man silhouetted in the doorway 
against the ruddy, flickering light given 
off by a fire, the cabin’s only illumina- 
tion. 

In half an hour they came out into 
the night, Dug and the other man, for 
Dug’s form was unmistakable. Jim and 
Beth crouched so close to the path that 
they could almost have reached and 
touched the other two as they passed. 
For Jim was determined to make cer- 
tain, if possible, that Dug’s companion 
was Bob. 

Dug was in front. The other fol- 
lowed closely, and he was talking. 
When they were near enough there was 
no longer any doubt. It was Bob’s 
voice, clear and unmistakable. As he 
passed he wasasaying: 

“Told me they would average six dol- 
lars a pair. That’s three hundred dol- 
lars for the shoes, not counting the 
money.” Dug was silent. 

Somewhat to Jim’s surprise, the two 
did not stop opposite the brush pile, 
but kept straight on. 

“Goin’ after Bob’s wagin, I reckon,” 
he whispered to Beth. 

They did not go into the lot, how- 
ever, but entered the front gate of the 
yard. Jim heard the click of the gate 
latch. He stood waiting to see the light 
from the opening of the front door. 
As this did not appear, it was evident 
they had not entered the house that way. 
Presently a light shone out into the 
side yard, coming from the window of 
the kitchen. 

Jim turned to his sister. “Beth, I 
ain’t goin’ ter monkey with them two 
no mo’. I’m goin’ in an’ git ’em, git 
em both.” 

Again he begged her to go home, but 
again she told him fiercely, with flut- 
tering hands at her throat, that she was 
going to wait until the end. 
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Leaving her drawn back within the 
edge of the blackjacks, he went into 
the yard and around the house toward 
the kitchen. Before he reached the 
window, through which he had expected 
to look in on the two, the light disap- 
peared. He saw it glimmer through 
another window, passing on into the 
house. He went quickly back around 
to the front and rapped on the front 
door. 

He drew back at one side of the door- 
way where the light would not strike 
him, and stood waiting, his heart pound- 
ing, his rifle held at the ready. 

The door was flung wide and Bob 
stood there, peering out into the dark- 
ness. “Who is it?” he called. 

Jim moved forward, and as Bob 
caught sight of him Bob exclaimed: 

“Why, hello, Jim! I’m certainly glad 
to see you. Come on ia.” He turned 
and moved back into the hall, lighted 
by a kerosene lamp on a table. Jim 
followed slowly. Bob turned about to 
face him. 

“It was poor old Dug,” he said. “I 
went down just now and accused him 
point-blank. Pretended that I knew all 
about it. He owned up to the whole 
business. Even told me where the 
money is buried. Said he buried the 
shoes in my field as the most conven- 
ient place. He’s proverbially lazy, you 
know. I was just getting ready to hitch 
up and drive by with him for you, so’s 
we could take him on into town.” 

“But—but—how did you know?” 
Jim asked in amazement. 

“Oh, I suspected Dug as soon as I 
got your warning. I appreciate your 
faith in me, too. Of course you knew 
that I would move heaven and earth 
to clear the thing up; but, as deputy 
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sheriff, you were placed in rather a 
delicate position.” 

“But I ” began Jim again. 

“Mother never caught on, although 
she did say that you had come over 
yourself and seemed terribly embar- 
rassed about something.” 

He had fished from his pocket a limp 
slip of paper, torn from the edge of a 
paper bag. Jim took it from his fingers 
and turned to the light. It was folded, 
and on the outside was scrawled in 
heavy pencil, “Bob.” Inside he read: 
“Shoes are buried in your field under 
brush pile. You are suspected.” 

For a long moment Jim stood scratch- 
ing his chin with the muzzle of his rifle, 
his eyes gazing vacantly off across the 
room. Then, turning to Bob, he said: 

“Bob, men backs their jedgmint. 
Wimmin ain’t got no jedgmint ter speak 
of, jes’ feelin’s; but they sho’ believes 
in backin’ them feelin’s. An’ sometimes 
them feelin’s is right.” 

Bob laughed. “I don’t know what 
you’re driving at, Jim. I guess you 
mean that women, with their finer sen- 
sibilities, sometimes form a clearer 
judgment than men.” 

“You’re shootn’ over my head, Bob. 
But that ain’t neither here ner there. 
I'll relieve yer of the prisoner, Beth 
is out there in front waitin’ fer you 
ter take her home. But will you tell 
me how she managed ter git that note 
over here?” 

“Oh, so it was Beth. I had gone over 
to arrange about trading part of my 
corn crop for Jo Fincher’s horse and 
found the note when I came back. 
Mother, seeing my name on it, had 
thought it was from Beth and put it up 
for me. You brought it over yourself. 
She found it in her stuffed turnip.” 





NOW THE WOMAN PROSECUTOR 
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Davey, the choice of the voters last election. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


i answer to a telephone call Doctor Davenport goes to a Washington Square apartment and finds 

Robert Gleason dead—shot through the temple and the shoulder. Detective Prescott takes the 
case and tries to fix the crime on Manning Pollock, but the latter establishes an alibi. The dead 
man’s sister, Mrs. Lindsay, accuses her stepdaughter, Phyllis, because Gleason left half of his mil- 
lions to her and nothing to her brother, Louis. Gleason wanted to marry Phyllis, but she has 
another suitor, Philip Barry, the artist. While Prescott and the assistant district attorney, Belknap, 
examine the Mansfields and Miss Adams, two other tenants in the same house with Gleason, Doctor 
Davenport displays a fur neckpiece which he finds in Gleason's easy-chair. A photograph of Ivy 
Hayes, the actress, on Gleason’s table, leads the two investigators to connect the fur with the actress. 
They learn from the Mansfields the dead man was accustomed to receive chorus girls in his rooms, 
and Miss Adams testifies a Young lady called the afternoon of the murder, and shortly after a man. 
When Barry voices a suspicion against Davenport, the detective suspects Barry. Among the dead 
man’s papers he finds a threatening letter, typewritten, and signed by Barry. The latter denies the 
authorship of the signature as well as the letter.. But in the meantime Barry has called on Ivy 
Hayes and learns she called on Gleason the afternoon of the murder. Phyllis, who refuses to say 
where she was at the hour of the tragedy, gets a promise from Pollock to raise twenty thousand 
dollars for her, and then he remembers he saw her face in a taxicab on the Avenue, shortly after 
the tragedy was discovered. Then Barry sees the Hayes girl a second time and she confesses Phyllis 


Lindsay came to see Gleason, while she was in his rooms. 
She listened and heard Gleason say to Phyllis—“My sister 


and told her to leave by the back stairs. 


Gleason pushed Ivy into the dining room 


is your stepmother, I know, but I have made my will.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PHILIP AND PHYLLIS. 


LTHOUGH possessed of the 

artistic temperament, common 

to his calling, Philip Barry 

had also a_ businesslike in- 
stinct, that prompted him to straight- 
forward measures in any case, where he 
was specially interested. 

He was deeply concerned to learn 
that Phyllis had been at Gleason’s rooms 
the afternoon of the murder, and he 
wanted the matter cleared up to his own 
satisfaction. 

Wherefore he went to Phyllis herself 
and inquired concerning it. 

“Were you at Mr. Gleason’s that 
day?” was his bluntly direct way of 
opening the conversation. 

They were alone in the Lindsays’ li- 
brary, and Phyllis, looking demure 


enough in a little white house gown, 
was in a perverse mood. 

“Good gracious, Phil, are you begin- 
ning to suspect me? Go to Millicent 
with your theories! She has thought 
from the first that I shot her brother. 
Go over to her side, if you like.” 

“T don’t like! It isn’t a question of 
‘side!’ And, if it is, of course, I’m on 
your side. You know that, don’t you, 
Phyllis? You know I’m for you, first, 
last, and all the time.” 

“Then help me, Phil, and sympathize 
and don’t come rushing in here and 
screaming out ‘Was I at Mr. Gleason’s 
when he was killed?’ ” 

“T didn’t say that!” 

“You did, practically. 
do you mean by it?” 

“Why,” Barry hesitated, “why, I’ve 
been to see that 

“Ivy Hayes?” 


Now, what 
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“Yes. And she said you were there.” 

“Ivy Hayes said I was there! She 
must be crazy!” 

“Weren't you? Tell me you weren’t, 
Phyllis. Ill be so glad to know it. 
Where were you that afternoon, late? 
You never would say.” 

“Why should I? I won’t say now, 
either, but I was not at Mr. Gleason’s.” 

“Oh, then that’s all right.” Barry’s 
tense expression relaxed, and he smiled. 
“Then that youngster made it all up. 
I fancied she did—just to make a sen- 
sation.” 

“What—what did she say, exactly ?” 
Phyllis looked ill at ease. 

Barry couldn’t suspect her sincerity, 
but he watched her as he told of his 
interview with Miss Hayes. 

“She said I was there! That she was 
hidden in another room while I was 
there! Why, I wasn’t there at all!” 

“You didn’t go to Mr. Gleason’s the 
day of—the day he died?” 

“No, I’ve never been there! Why 
should I go? It isn’t my custom to go 
to the homes of men I know. They 
call on me.” 

“Of course, Phyllis, don’t get angry, 
dear. I didn’t think you’d go there— 
but there might have been a reason— 
an errand, you know.” 

“Well, there wasn’t. I wish you’d 
all stop trying to find out who killed 
that man! What difference does it 
make? He’s dead, and it won’t bring 
him to life to punish his murderer. I 
think Millicent is foolish about it.” 

“Tt’s natural, Phyllis, dear. _ It. isn’t 
exactly revenge, but more an aveng- 
ing spirit. It’s human nature to demand 
a life for a life.” 


“But it can’t be found out. If they 


do arrest somebody, it’ll most likely be 
the wrong person.” 

Phyllis looked very lovely, as she 
drew her brows together in a perplexed 
frown and then smiled. ; 

“Oh, make them stop, Phil. If you 
advise Millicent, she’ll stop.” 
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“I’m afraid my sense of justice iS 
too strong,” Barry began, but Phyllis 
interrupted him: 

*«Tt is too strong if it’s stronger than 
your wish to please me,” and she pouted 
like a scolded child. 

“Nothing in my heart is stronger than 
my wish to please you,” Barry said 
gravely, “and you know it, Phyllis. If 
you make it a condition, I will most 
certainly suggest to Mrs. Lindsay that 
she give up her quest. But such ad- 
vice would be against my own better 
judgment.” 

“But why, Phil?” Phyllis was coax- 
ing now. “Don’t you feel sure they’ll 
never find the murderer?” 

“If they don’t; Phyllis, they’ll always 
suspect me.” 

“What do you care—since you are 
innocent ?” 

“T care very much! Why, my dear 
girl, do you suppose I could carry that 
burden all my life? Always go about, 
knowing that many people, or even a 
few people, suspected me of Robert 
Gleason’s murder? No; when I think 
about it, I’m ready to move heaven and 
earth, if that were possible, to find the 
true criminal !” 

Phyllis shuddered and her face went 
white. 

“Couldn’t you forget in time?” she 
said, bravely struggling to speak stead- 
ily. 

“Never! Why, Phyllis, that letter 
is enough to condemn me—only I didn’t 
write it.” - 

“Didn’t you, really, Phil?” 

The girl leaned forward and looked 
into his eyes so earnestly that Barry 
recoiled in amazement. Did she sus- 
pect him? Phyllis! 

“Don’t!” he said. 
you thought me guilty! 
people!” 

“Oh, I don’t,” she said quickly, “but 
I thought you might have written the 
letter, meaning something else. The 


“Don’t look as if 
You, of all 














fact of your writing it doesn’t make 
you the criminal.” 

“But I didn’t. Listen, Phyllis, I love 
you—oh, sweetheart, how I love you! 
But I’ve resolved not to ask you for 
love until I can offer you an unstained 
name.” 

“Your name isn’t stained! 
have you say such things!” 

Her sweet smile was encouraging, 
but Barry shook his head. 

“No, dear, you mustn’t even be kind 
to me. I can’t stand it! You know 
my name is affected until the mystery 
of that letter is explained. It’s the most 
inexplicable thing! Why, look at it! 
We fellows all discussed murder—dis- 
cussed Gleason—and that very day he 
was killed, and that letter was found 
in his desk! It was a piece of diabol- 
ical cleverness on somebody’s part!” 

“But, Phil, just as an argument. 
How could anybody write that letter but 
you?” 

“T don’t see, myself. But somebody 
did do it. I’ve thought it over and 
over. I’ve looked at the letter through 
a lens, but there’s no trace of erased 
writing, or any possibility of my signa- 
ture having been pasted on to another 
sheet, nor anything like that.” 

“T’ve seen wonderful: inlay work, 
where one piece of paper is imper- 
ceptibly joined to another.” 

“So have I, and I thought of that. 
But it wasn’t done in this case. That 
sheet of paper—club paper—is abso- 
lutely intact, it is typed just as I type 
things, a little carelessly, and the signa- 
ture is like mine. I would say it is 
mine, only—I didn’t write it!” 

“Maybe somebody hypnotized you.” 

“No; I’ve never been hypnotized, and 
no.one has ever attempted such a thing 
with me. It’s diabolical, as I said. But 
I'll find out, if it takes my lifetime! 
Now, you see, dear, why I don’t want 
you to urge me to stop investigation on 
the part of anybody. Besides, Mrs. 
Lindsay isn’t the only one eager to solve 

+ 


I won’t 
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the mystery. The detective, the police, 
are as anxious as she is.” 

“I don’t think so. I think they’re get- 
ting tired of having no results. I think, 
if Millicent gave up the search, they 
soon would do so.” 

“But why? Why, Phyllis, are you 
desirous of having it given up?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m tired of it, 
that’s all. And now, you're dragging 
me into it——” 

“Phyllis, as you said to me, if you’re 
innocent, your name can’t be harmed.” 

“Well, suppose I’m not innocent, 
would you stop then?” 

Barry stared at her. He thought at 
first her speech was merely an outburst 
of the perversity which now and then 
showed in her volatile nature. But her 
face was drawn and white, and her eyes 
were dark with a sort of terror, which 
he had never before seen her show. 

However, he saw no choice but to 
treat her speech lightly. 

“Oh, yes, of course! But until you 
tell me you’re the villain of the piece, 
I shan’t be able to believe it.” 

“T didn’t like Mr. Gleason.” 

“Who did? Check up, now. If we’re 
to suspect all who didn’t like the man, 
there’s Pollard, Davenport, you, me 
and——” 

“And Mr. Pollard’s mythical West- 


erner. Oh, Phil, I wish he could be 
found!” 
“Who? Pollard?” 


“No; the man whom he thinks came 
from the West—an old acquaintance of 
Mr. Gleason’s.” 

“Yes, he’s a fine suspect, but a bit in- 
tangible. Perhaps he wrote the note I 
signed !” 

“Don’t jest, Philip. I’m—I’m so mis- 
erable.” 

Phyllis bowed her face in her hands 
and cried softly. 

“Don’t, don’t, Phyllis, darling. For 
Heaven’s sake, keep out of the muddle.” 

“But you dragged me into it! You 
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came here checking up on my move- 
ments.. Why did you do that?” 

“T told you why. Because Ivy Hayes 
said you were there.” 

“Oh, yes, so she did. I forgot that. 
Well, maybe I was, maybe I was—~” 

“Phyllis, hush. You're _ talking 
wildly. And here’s another thing. 
Where was Louis that afternoon?” 

“Phil Barry, you stop! Are you go- 
ing to accuse the whole family? Why 
don’t you ask where Millicent was?” 

“T ask about Louis because I’ve been 
told ‘he was there.” 

“And I was there! And Ivy Hayes 
was there! And the man from the 
West was there! Quite a party!” 

Phyllis laughed shrilly, not at all like 
her usual gentle laugh, and Barry 
watched her in alarm, lest she grow 
hysterical. 

“T won’t,” she said, divining his fear. 
“T’m not hysterical, but I’m distracted. 
Oh, Phil, do help me!” 

“Of course I will, little girl.” Barry 
held out his arms. “Come to me, Phyl- 
lis, let’s forget all the horrible things of 
life and just love each other.” 

“No,” she drew away from him. 
“Not yet. If your name must be 
cleared, so must mine.” 

“But your name isn’t even men- 
tioned.” 

“Yes, it is,’ Phyllis said, speaking in 
a dull, slow way. “Yes, it is—and the 
worst of it is, my name can’t be cleared.” 

“Hush,” Barry said. “Somebody’s 
coming in.” 

The street door closed, and a moment 
later Manning Pollard made an appear- 
ance. 

The conversation, though general, 
was not spontaneous, and after a short 
time Barry took his leave. Though he 
did not consider Pollard an actual rival 
of his in Phyllis’ favor, yet he felt dis- 
gruntled when the other was present. 
And, too, he wanted to go off by him- 
self to think over what Phyllis had 
said. 
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He knew her too well to imagine for 
a moment that she was merely upset by 
the whole situation arid wanted the in- 
vestigation to be stopped. 

He knew she had some definite and 
imperative reason for begging him to 


‘quit searching and, also, that she meant 


something when she said her own name 
could not be cleared. 

That remark, of course, could not be 
taken at its face value, but all the same, 
it meant something—and he must find 
out what. 

Manning Pollard was confronted 
with the same question. 

Apparently unable to control her 
nervous fears, Phyllis said at once: 

“Oh, Mr. Pollard, can’t you help me? 
I’m in such trouble. That Miss Hayes 
says I was at Mr. Gleason’s the day of 
the murder !”’ 7 

“And were you?” 

“No! Well, maybe I was. But that 
has nothing to do with it. Can’t you 
hush up the Hayes girl? Must she tell 
of it, if I were there?” 

“It would be a pretty difficult gnatter 
to stop her mouth.” 

“But if I paid her?” 

“Ah, then you would get yourself in 
trouble! Don’t do anything of that 
sort, I beg of you! Tell me all about 
it, Miss Lindsay. I’m sure I can help, 
and, if not, won’t it relieve you to talk 
it over? What is the new develop- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, only that probably I shall next 
be suspected of the Gleason murder!” 

“Yes?” Manning Pollard didn’t look 
so intensely surprised as Phyllis had 
anticipated. 

“Oh, I know Millicent has foolishly 
said that I did it, but she didn’t mean 
it. She'd suspect anybody from the 
mayor to the cook! But now that little 
chorus girl—or whatever she is—has 
said that I was in the room with Mr. 
Gleason when he “i 





“When he was killed! Oh, no!” 
e 














“Why, she practically says that. It 
seems she was there herself.” 

“She was there! When Mr. Gleason 
was shot!” 

. “Qh, she couldn’t have been—could 
she? But, you see, I don’t know ex- 
actly what she said.” 

“Then don’t try to quote her, but tell 
me what you do know. Did she try 
to implicate you?” 

“Yes, I think she did.” 

“You’re not sure.” 

“No; only she said I was there.” 

“Were you?” 

“I—I don’t want to tell you 

“Miss Lindsay, don’t tell me, don’t 
tell anybody! If you were there, keep 
it to yourself—and, if not, there’s no 
occasion to say so. I understand what 
you’re trying to do. Keep it up. That’s 
why I invented the Western man!” 

“Invented him! You don’t really be- 
lieve in him?” 

“Oh, I suppose invented isn’t the right 
word. But, of course, I’ve no proof 
of his existence. He may well be a 
fact, or, again, he may not be. I only 
say that there’s a possibility, even a 
probability, that Gleason may have 
known somebody out there who came 
after him here and killed him. Nobody 
can deny the possibility, at least.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“You've no idea of the identity of any 
such person?” 

“IT? Oh, no.” 

“It would be a good thing if you 
could remember Mr. Gleason’s having 
told you of such a one.” 

Phyllis looked up suddenly and 
caught Pollard’s meaning — glance. 
Could it be? Was he hinting that she 
should make up some such story? It 
couldn’t be! 

“Why?” she said quietly. 

“T think you know,” he spoke gently, 
“but if you want me to put it into 
words, I will. The Hayes girl has told 
several people—Mr. Prescott among 
them—that you were at the Gleason 


” 
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rooms about six o’clock that night. 
Now, you know, you have refused to 
say where you were at that time, and it’ 
is not surprising that their suspicions 
are aroused. For you to deny being 
there would not be half so efficacious 
as for you to turn the thoughts of the 
detectives in some other direction. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you were to remem- 
ber some man Mr. Gleason told you 
of. Some name, let us say, and sup- 
pose the detectives set themselves to 
work to find the individual. If they 
can’t find him, you harm nobody, and 
you divert attention from yourself.” 

Phyllis did not pretend to misunder- 
stand. Nor did she treat the matter 
lightly. 

“You think. I am in danger, then?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, don’t say danger, I don’t like 
the word. But, your name will be ban- 
died about—will be in the papers—un- 
less you quash the thing in the begin- 
ning. You haven’t admitted you were 
there, but, suppose it is proved that 
you were, and suppose you tell of this 
man, about whom Mr. Gleason spoke 
to you—spoke to you at that very time 
—and suppose your story is that you 
were there about six, that you left soon 
after, and that Mr. Gleason was even 
then fearing the arrival of this enemy 
of his.” 

Again Phyllis looked him straight in 
the eyes. 

Pollard was a magnetic man, his face 
inspired confidence, but more than that, 
the girl read in the deep, dark eyes 
a troubled care for herself, for her own 
safety and well-being. 

She knew Pollard admired her—most 
of her men friends did—but only now 
was she aware of his passionate love. 

“It’s a terrible thing that I’m advis- 
ing,” he said in a whisper, “but I realize 
the gravity of the situation. Phyllis, 
I care so much—so much—and I can’t 
help seeing how things are tending. 
You know I have no shadow of sus- 
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picion of you, my darling, but others 
will, others will be swayed by the 
Hayes story, and, though you left the 
place before Mr. Gleason was killed, yet 
it must have been only shortly before, 
and somebody did come in and kill him, 
so why not say e 

“I see your point. I see how ‘I am 
endangered, even if I’m innocent—if 
I’m innocent.” 

“Why do you say that?” Pollard 
looked at her wonderingly. ‘At least, 
don’t say it to me! And forgive my 
abruptness, but I must tell you how I 





love you. I must ask if you can’t love 
me—oh, Phyllis, even a little? “Do 
you, dear?” 


“Please, Mr. Pollard, please, don’t 
say those things, now, I’m so worried.” 
And the soft eyes filled with unshed 
tears. 

“T know it, my little girl, I know it, 
and that’s why I want to be in a posi- 
tion to help you—I mean I want to have 
a right to let the world know I have 
the right to protect you. Will you give 
it to me, Phyllis—will you?” 

The big man leaned toward her, his 
attitude reverently affectionate, and 
Phyllis felt wonderfully drawn to him. 
He was so capable, so efficient, and, 
though she felt a sense of potential 
mastery in his manner, she did not re- 
sent it, but rather rejoiced in it. 

“Oh,” she said, looking at him, with 
startled, shining eyes, “‘oh—I can’t say 
—now. Don’t ask me, now.” 

“Yes, I shall—now—my beloved, my 
queen! Oh, you beautiful girl, you may 
not love me yet, but I’ll make you—I’ll 
make you!” 

The smile that accompanied the words 
took away any hint of tyranny, and the 
pleading in Manning Pollard’s eyes was 
hard to resist. 

But Phyllis hesitated. She didn’t 
know him so very well and, too, she 
had a feminine notion that to say yes 
at once would make her seem too will- 
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ing. Moreover, she wanted to think it 
over, alone, by herself. ’ 

She had always thought she loved 
Phil Barry, but, somehow, in a moment 
this insistent wooer had pushed Phil to 
the background. 

“Not now,” she said softly, as she, 
gave him her hand. “I will think about 
what you’ve said, but I can’t promise 
now.” 

“No, dear, I understand,”.and as Pol- 
lard’s strong fingers closed over her 
own, Phyllis: was almost certain what 


_her eventual answer to him would be. 


He was so gentle in his strength, so 
tender in his manliness, and he seemed 
a real refuge for her in her uncertain- : 
ties. 

“But, here’s another thing,” he went 
on; “I hate to tell you, but the question 
of your having been in Gleason’s room 
is bound to be raised, and I want to say 
that I saw you that afternoon at about 
six o'clock. I tell you, so you won’t 
try any prevarication on me.” 

The last was said with a good-natured 
smile, that gave a feeling of camarad- 
erie which delighted Phyllis’ heart. She 
didn’t want to give herself irrevocably 
to Pollard yet, but she was glad to have 
him for a friend, and his frank, pleas- 
ant friendliness cheered her very soul. 

“Where in the world did you see 
me?” she asked. 

“At the crowded corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street. I had 
just left Phil Barry—we came down 
from the club together—and I saw you 
in a cab, with a strange man. Who 
was he, Phyllis?” 

The assured manner of his query was 
not lost on the girl, but she did not 
resent it. 

“Must I tell you?” she asked. 

“No, no, dear. But, I wish you 


wanted to be frank with me, to confide 

in me.” 
“Oh, I will—I do—but—I can’t.” 
“Then you needn’t, and don’t look so 

distressed, my poor little girl. Tell me 














only what you want to—just let me 
help in any way that you want me to. 
And, Phyllis, I hate to make this propo- 
sition, but I must. If anything hap- 
pens, if anything is said that frightens 
you, or troubles you deeply, will you, 
if you feel it would help you in any 
way, will you say that you are engaged 
to me?” 

“When I’m not!” 

“You may consider that you are or 
not, as you wish; but I have an idea 
that occasion might arise, when it 
would help you to announce the engage- 
ment—to assert that you have some one 
to look after you. If you want to break 
it later, that is, of course, your privi- 
lege.” 

“Oh,” said Phyllis, looking at him 
admiringly, “how good you are! No- 
body else would have thought of that!” 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I want 
you—I want you to say yes to me, in 
earnest, when you are ready to do so. 
But, in the meantime, if ever you need 
to do so, claim me as your fiancé.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HESTER’S STATEMENT. 


HILE Pollard and Lane were talk- 
’ ing in the club lounge, they were 
joined by Dean Monroe. 

“Tt’s a queer thing,’ Monroe said, 
“that nobody gets any further in the 
Gleason matter. What are police for? 
- What are detectives for? And most 
of all, what are we chaps for, if we 
can’t solve a mystery right in our own 
set?” 

“T don’t know that it matters, being in 
our own set,” Pollard began, but Mon- 
roe interrupted : 

“Yes, it does. We know all the prin- 
cipals 

“Hold on,” Lane said. “What do you 
mean, principals? There’s the princi- 
pal character, the victim himself, but 
further than that we know no ‘princi- 
pal.’” 
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“We don’t! Well, I should say we 
know most of the suspects.” 

“Suspects don’t amount to much,” 
Pollard observed, “unless you can hang 
more evidence on them than has been 
attached to anybody so far.” 

“Evidence!” Monroe exclaimed. 
“What further evidence do you want 
than that letter of Phil Barry’s?” 

“Oh,” said Lane, “you’re out for 
Barry, are you? But, Pol, here, threat- 
ened to kill Gleason. That’s far more 
incriminating evidence to my mind than 
Barry’s letter. For-the letter may have 
been forged, but Pollard said his words 
himself.” 

“Oh, I know, but Manning was home 
in his rooms all the time, and nobody 
knows where Phil was. Why don’t 
they find out?” 

“Why don’t they find out anything?” 
Lane asked. “Because they don’t go to 
work with any intelligence.” 

“You could solve the mystery, I sup- 
pose?” Monroe demanded of him. 

“Il’d be afraid to try,” and Lane 
looked serious. 

“Meaning ?” Pollard asked. 

“That investigation of a determined 
sort might lead to awful conclusions.” 

“Don’t say it!” Pollard exclaimed. “T 
can’t help knowing what you mean, but 
don’t breathe it, Lane. You know how 
a word—a hint—may start suspicion. 
And there’s not a word of truth in it!” 

“Who? Miss Lindsay?” Monroe 
asked bluntly. 


“Hush up, Dean.” Pollard scowled 


ominously. 
“T won't. And it’s silly to evade an 
issue. If there’s nothing in it, drag it 


out into the light and prove there isn’t.” 

“No,” Lane said thoughtfully, “it 
isn’t wise to drag out anything concern- 
ing the Lindsays—any of them—not 
even Mrs. Lindsay. They’re an emo- 
tional lot, and, if they get excited, they 
say all sorts of things. If they’ must 
be questioned, it would better be by 
somebody with their interests at heart, 
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and the thing should be done quietly 
and with few listeners.” 

“Well, you go and do it, Lane,” Mon- 
roe suggested. ‘I feel sure unless you 
do the police will get ahead of you and 
they'll put Miss Lindsay through the 
third degree y 

“Oh, nonsense. 








The police are hot 
on Barry’s trail. That chap’ll be ar- 
rested very soon, I believe. Why, that 
letter is damning. How do you explain 
it, except at its face value?” 

“But what is its face value?’ asked 
Pollard. “The letter doesn’t threaten 
violent measures at all 43 

“It implies something of the sort. 
And Barry has no alibi.” 

“Of course not,” Pollard said; “an in- 
nocent man doesn’t have. JI mean, an 
innocent man is very likely not to know 
where he was at any given time. It’s 
your criminal who has his alibi at his 
tongue’s end.” 

“I’m going over to the Lindsay house 
now,” Lane said, rising. “Want to go 
along, Pol?” 

“Not this time. If you’re going to 
quiz Miss Lindsay I’d rather not be 
there. And you said yourself you’d 
rather be alone.” 

“Right! But I’m going to ask Mrs. 
Lindsay a few questions, too. After 
all, she and Miss Phyllis are the only 
heirs.” 

“Meaning one of them is doubtless 
the criminal!” Dean Monroe spoke 
scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t say that,’ Lane returned, 
“but there’s lots to see about.” 

Others than Lane were of this mind, 
for, when the lawyer reached the Lind- 
say home, he found Belknap and Pres- 
cott both there, and the Lindsay ladies, 
as a result of their visitors’ questions, 
both in a highly excited state. 

“I’m glad to see you, Mr. Lane,” 
Millicent said as Lane entered. “Do 
help Phyllis and me. These men are 





saying awful things to us!” 
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“To me,” Phyllis corrected. “They’ve 
nothing against you, Millicent.” 

Phyllis looked exhaused. Apparently 
she had had all she could stand of the 
detectives’ grilling and she was at the 
end of her self-control. 

“You must excuse me a few min- 
utes,” she exclaimed, starting up, and 
without another word she left the room. 

“You were rather blunt, Prescott,” 
Belknap said. “You must remember 
Miss Lindsay is a delicate, sheltered 
young lady, unaccustomed to hear such 
rough speech as you gave her.” 

“No matter,” said Prescott doggedly. 


“Tf she killed Gleason, such talk is none 


too bad for her. And if she didn’t, it 
can’t hurt her.” 

“What!” cried Lane, “Miss Lindsay 
kill Mr. Gleason! Man, you must be 
crazy!” 

“Oh, no, not that,” Prescott said 
quietly. “But when a young lady goes 
to a man’s rooms half an hour before 
he is killed, when she at-that interview 
learns for the first time that she is his 
heiress to half his fortune, when she is 
overheard in altercation with the man, 
a very short time before he is shot, 
when no other person is seen there at 
the time or anywhere near it, when 
the young lady doesn’t care much for 
the man, who wants to marry her, and 
she knows, if she refuses, she’ll lose 
the inheritance—well,,isn’t that about 
enough?” 

“First,” asked Lane, “are your state- 
ments all proved facts?” 

“Facts don’t have to be proved,” Pres- 
cott flared back. “But my statements 
are facts, as you mostly know your- 
self. We have Miss Hayes’ word for 
it that Miss Lindsay was at Mr. Glea- 
son’s about six.” 

“She says she wasn’t,” 
broke in angrily. 

“Now, look here, Mrs. Lindsay,” said 
Belknap, “the very day of the crime 
you accused Miss Lindsay. Why do 
you now try to defend her?” 


Millicent 














“Oh, she never did it,” said Millicent. 
“Never! never! When'I said she did 
I was out of my head. Just at first, you 
know, I was so stunned I scarcely knew 
what I was saying.” 

“Well, you know now. Was Miss 
Lindsay here at home at six o’clock that 
night ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You do know. Answer.” 

“Well, then, she wasn’t, but that 
doesn’t prove she was down in Wash- 
ington Square!” 

“Leave us do the proving. You an- 
swer questions.” 

“Now, don’t frighten the lady,” Lane 
advised, frowing at the detective’s man- 
ner. “She will answer your questions 
—or I will.” . 

“All right, then, you answer. What 
does Miss Lindsay want twenty thou- 
sand dollars for—and in a hurry, too?” 
“Does she want that sum?” 

“She does; and she’s bound to get it. 


Wants her inheritance right off. What 


for, I say?” 

“And I say I don’t know,” Lane re- 
plied. “But there are lots of things the 
modern young woman wants ‘money 
for.” 

“Yes, but if they’re right and proper 
things, why don’t she tell what they 
are? No matter if they’re extrava- 
gances or foolish luxuries, why not say 
so? But if the destination of that 
twenty thousand can’t be told, there’s 
something. wrong about it.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning nothing but that. Some- 
thing wrong—something shady—some- 
thing that must be covered up. There- 
fore she had to have the money at once. 
Therefore she went to Robert Gleason 
for it. Therefore he told her he would 
give it to her on one condition—mar- 
riage.” 

“Hold on, Prescott, do you know 
this?” Lane demanded. 

Prescott jerked a.finger toward Milli- 
cent Lindsay. 
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“She knows it,” he said. “She knows 
that for weeks Miss Lindsay had kept 
Gleason dangling—waiting for her an- 
swer. Then, when the young lady dis- 
covers she can get the money by the 
man’s death, and as she really abhors 
him and doesn’t want to marry him, 
and as the opportunity offers ss 

“What opportunity ?” 

“The fact that she’s there alone with 
him in his rooms, his pistol conveniently 
at hand, and nobody about 

“Oh, you’re romancing! 
She couldn’t do it!” 

“You know she could, Mr. Lane,” 
Belknap interposed. “You say that be- 
cause you don’t want to think it. But 
the only thing that would positively dis- 
prove it would be for Miss Lindsay to 
tell where she was at the time. This 
she refuses to do.” 

“Yes, and Manning Pollard cetune 
to tell where he was——” 

“But we found out where he was, 
without his telling us. To prove where 
a man was by outside witnesses, many 
of them, is proof, when his own state- 
ment is far from proof. Now if we 
could check up Miss Lindsay as we 
did Mr. Pollard, that would settle her 
question. But we can’t.” 

“Where was she?’ Lane asked of 
Millicent. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. She came 
home just in time to dress for the dinner 
party. But I don’t know what time it 
was.” 

“That’s the trouble,” Prescott said de- 
spairingly. ‘Nobody ever knows what 
time anything happened. The only 
thfhg we are sure of is that Gleason was 
still alive and telephoning at a quarter 
to seven, and, even at that, that nurse 
may have been mistaken.” 








That girl! 


“Not she,” said Lane. “She’s most 
accurate.” 
“Then, we're fairly sre of Miss 


Hayes’ evidence, for the simple rea- 
son that we’ve no ‘cause for doubt in 
her case. She says she left the Glea- 
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son place by the back entrance at six 
o’clock. And she says Miss Lindsay 
was with Gleason at that time. Now, 
the puzzle fits into place. Miss Lind- 
say remained for a time trying to per- 
suade Gleason to give her this large sum 
of money, and when he refused—that 
is, unless she would marry him, she 


became desperate, and the tragedy re- 


sulted.” 

“Straight story,” said Lane, “but lit- 
tle to back it save your imagination. 
What’s to prevent Miss-Lindsay going 
away and somebody else coming and 
committing the deed? Plenty of time 
between six and quarter to seven.” 

“Not likely. The people of the house 
were coming in then, and an arriving 
man would have been noticed. Oh, I 
don’t say it would have been impossi- 
ble, but we’ve no shadow of evidence 
for it. And, if so, where did Miss 
Lindsay go from there at six o’clock, 
that she didn’t get home until seven or 
thereabouts ?” 

“You don’t know that it was as late 
as seven.” 

“No! I tell you I can’t fix the time 
of anything! Nobody seems to have 
had a timepiece going that night, which 
is suspicious in itself!” 

“What about Philip Barry?” Lane 
asked this quietly. “I thought you were 
sure of his guilt.” 

“Tt all fits in,” said Prescott slowly. 
“Mr. Barry and Miss Lindsay are in 
love with each other, and e 

“Now how do you know that 
looked at the detective sharply. 

“T gathered it from lots of sources. 
Barry’s letter to Gleason for one.” 

“But that only proves that Mr. Barry 
admired Miss Lindsay—not that his re- 
gard was returned.” 

“Oh, well, that doesn’t matter. Say 
they were friends, then. Say they were 
in cahoots. Say the money was wanted 





>? 


Lane 


by Mr. Barry, and together they planned 
to get it from Gleason in one way or 
another.” 
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Lane laughed shortly and again re- 
marked on the detective’s fertile im- 
agination, but in truth he was decidedly 
uncomfortable. He had been afraid 
some one would evolve a theory that 
included Phyllis and Barry. It was in- 
credible, but it was, at least, possible 
that Barry’s threatening letter and 
Phyllis’ desire for a large sum of money, 
and the liking of the girl for the artist, 
and her detestation of Robert Gleason, 
all tended toward a theory that in- 
cluded the two and that had much to 
be said for it. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
One of the maids employed in the Lind- 
say household came into the room. 

‘“‘What is it, Hester?” asked Millicent 
in surprise. 

“Oh, please, madam, please, Mrs. 
Lindsay, I think I know something I 
ought to tell.” 

“You do!” Prescott pounced on her. 
“Well, tell it, then.” 

“Why, you see, I heard you talking 
about where Miss Phyllis was on the 
night of—of, you know—at six 
o’clock. And I can tell you where she 
was.” 

Belknap looked at the girl without 
much interest. She was as emotional 
as the people she worked for. Her fin- 
gers twisted nervously and she picked at 
her apron and swayed from side to 
side as she talked. 

Probably, Belknap thought, she’s de- 
voted to Miss Lindsay and is making up 
a yarn to save her. 

But Hester went on, speaking softly, 
but steadily enough. 

“Yes, sir. And this is what I know: - 
At six o’clock Miss Phyllis was in a 
taxicab with a man driving up Fifth 
Avenue. She was near Forty-second 
Street.” 

Prescott laughed outright. 

“You’ve a kind heart, and doubtless 
you love Miss Lindsay, but your story 
is a little crude. Wants versimilitude, 
































if you know what that means. - You 
may go, Hester.” 

“No; wait a minute,” directed Bel- 
knap. ‘Were you out that afternoon, 
Hester ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how do you know this?” 

“I heard Mr. Pollard say so.” 

“What! This grows interesting. To 
whom did he say it?” 

“To Miss Phyllis herself, sir.” 

“Oh, he did! And when?” 

“T’m thinking it was yesterday or day 
before. Anyhow, he was here a-talking 
to Miss Phyllis, and I heard him tell 
her he saw her then and there and he 
asked her who was the man with her.” 

“And who was it?” 

“Miss Phyllis wouldn’t tell him, sir.” 

“And so, Hester, you listen at doors, 
do you?” 

“No, sir, that I don’t. I came into 
the library to mend the fire and to turn 
on the lights, as is my duty at twilight. 
And Miss Phyllis was talking with Mr. 
Pollard, and they said what I’ve told 
you.” 

“And just why are you repeating it 
to us?” 

“Because, to-day I was listening at the 
door. I love Miss Phyllis, and when I 
saw her rush out of the room here and 
run up to her own room and throw her- 
self on her bed and cry as if her heart 
would break, I didn’t know what to do! 
And she wouldn’t let me do anything 
for her, but said she wanted to be alone. 
So I left her and I came down, and 
when I heard you gentlemen talking 
against my young lady, I thought maybe 
if I told that it might help.” 

Hester’s honest blue eyes, tear-filled 
and sad, left no doubt of her sincerity 
and her loyalty to her beloved young 
mistress. 

“T think you have helped, Hester,” 
said Belknap not unkindly. “Now will 
you go and tell Miss Lindsay that we 
wish to see her—that*she must come at 
once?” 
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Hester went and it was several mo- 
ments before she returned. 

The group waited in silence. 

Millicent wept softly and, though 
Lane spoke to her once or twice, she 
paid no attention. The volatile little 
woman was deeply sorry now that she 
had accused Phyllis in the first place. 
As she said, she didn’t really mean it 
—she was so stunned and bewildered 
that she scarcely knew what she did 
mean. But, when she became calmer, 
she knew she didn’t suspect Phyllis, and 
yet, so susceptible is human nature to 
suggestion, when the detectives put the 


‘ matter as they did, she began to think 


they might be right. 

While they were waiting for Phyllis’ 
reappearance Barry came. 

He was surprised at the presénce of 
the assistant district attorney and the 
detective, but, as he noted their recep- 
tion of himself, he was even more sur- 
prised. For they did not regard him 
as hostilely as usual, and he immedi- 
ately concluded they were on another 
tack. 

But conversation was a bit con- 
strained, and finally Barry blurted out: 

“What’s the idea? Why are you all 
sitting here, looking as if you were ex- 
pecting somebody or something ?” 

“We are.” Belknap looked grave. 
“We are waiting for Miss Lindsay to 
reappear.” 

“What about her?” Barry asked. 

“We want her to answer a few ques- 
tions.” Belknap kept a wary eye on the 
artist, for he was becoming more and 
more convinced that the secret of the 
murder was in the keeping of the two. 
His theory strengthened in his mind 
every moment, and he wished Phyllis 
would come. Yet, something might be 
gained from Barry in the meantime. 

“Were you in a taxicab with Miss 
Lindsay on the day of Mr. Gleason’s 
death?” Belknap asked suddenly. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Barry angrily. “Of course I wasn’t.” 








“Who was, then?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. 
know that anybody was.” 

“Well, some man was. It was about 
six o’clock, at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. Where were you at that 
hour ?” 

“Why, I was almost right there my- 
self. I walked down from the club with 
Pollard about that time and I left him 
at Forty-fourth, and he went on down 
the Avenue.” 

“Very good,” Belknap admitted. 

Barry’s air had been honest, his think- 
ing back evidently real, and his state- 
ment quite in accordance with the 
known facts. Pollard had said Barry 
walked down with him and had left him 
at Forty-fourth. Now, from that time 
Pollard’s every movement had been 
checked up, but not so Barry’s. No- 
body seemed to have seen him from 
that moment until he arrived at the 
Lindsay dinner party. 

To ask him as to this was sure to 
anger him, yet Belknap tried it. 

“No!” Barry said in answer to his 
query, “I haven’t an alibi!- I mean I’ve 
nobody who can swear for one. As a 
matter of fact, I went directly home 
after leaving Pollard. I went into my 
hotel, a small one on West Forty-fourth 
Street, and I went to my rooms.” 

“Meeting nobody ?” 

“Of course I passed the doorman and 
the desk people. I don’t remember 
whether I spoke to them or not. I 
usually nod if they’re looking my way. 
But I can’t remember what happens 
every single night! I’m not trying to 
establish an alibi, because I didn’t kill 
Mr. Gleason. But I’m ready to help 
you find out who did. I’ve not done 
much so far, because I thought the 
matter was in capable hands. But those 
capable hands have accomplished just 
nothing—nothing at all! Now, I’m go- 
ing to put my finger in this pie and I’m 
going to discover something !” 

“Wait, Mr. Barry,” Belknap said. 


I don’t 
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“What about that letter signed by you, 
yet which you say you didn’t write? 
Suppose you explain that first.” 

“Just what I intend to do! I haven’t 
quite proved it, but I have found out 
a possible solution of that matter. If 
I can prove I didn’t write it, can show 
who did, and how and why, it’ll help 
some, won’t it?” 

“You bet it will!’ said Prescott. 
“That’s the kind of talk. But have you 
some real information, or merely a sup- 
position that doesn’t mean anything defi- 
nite?” 

“We'll see.” Barry shook his head. 
“T’m not telling it all now. But I came 
to see Miss Lindsay. Where is she?” 

“‘She’ll be here in a minute,” Millicent 
said, eying Barry closely. 

But in a minute, instead of Phyllis, 
Hester returned. 

Excitedly she exclaimed: “Miss Phyl- 
lis is gone. Nobody saw her go and 
nobody knows where she is!” 

“Gone!” said Millicent contemptu- 


ously. “How absurd, if you mean she 
has run away! Phyllis wouldn’t do 
that.” 


“Well, madam, she’s not in the apart- 
ment. Her moleskin coat is gone from 
her wardrobe and her little taupe hat. 
She has certainly gone out, ma’am.” 

And gone Phyllis surely had. It was 


' foolish to look for her in the rooms, for, 


with her hat and coat missing, of 
course, she had gone out into the street; 
whether for some ordinary errand, or 
to disappear, who could tell? 

“I'll find her,” said Prescott and, 
clapping on his hat, hurried away. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PHYLLIS AND IVY. 
HERE was Phyllis? 
Why, sitting iff the small but 
pretty little bedroom of Ivy Hayes, in 
that young woman’s boarding-house 


home. A 
“And so you’re Phyllis Lindsay,” said 

















the other girl, looking admiringly at 
Phyllis’ smart, inconspicuous costume. 
“T’m awfully glad to see you. What 
can I do for you?” 

The frank, pleasant manner of the 
hostess pleased the guest, and Phyllis 
said impulsively: “Oh, I hope you can 
help me. I’m-in a quandary. Will you 
tell me frankly just why you said I 
was at Mr. Gleason’s the day he died?” 

“Now, how did you know I said that? 
I declare those detectives tell every- 
thing !” 

“I thought it was Mr. Barry whom 
you told.” i 

“Well, it’s all the same. Why, I said 
you were there, because you were 
there.” 

“No, I wasn’t.” 

“All right, then, you weren’t. I ke 
you, Miss Lindsay, and I'll stand by 
you. Now, you tell me what you want 
me to say, and I'll say it.” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t want you to say 
anything that isn’t true. Why did you 
think I was there, if you didn’t see 
me ?”’ 

“T heard you!” 

“Heard me talking ?” 

Ves,” 

“What did I say?” 

“You were asking Mr. Gleason for 
money—a big sum.” 

“And you heard me ask him?” 

“I didn’t exactly hear you, you spoke 
very low, and I was behind a closed 
door. But I heard all Mr. Gleason said 
—so, I could tell.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘twenty thousand dollars! 
I should say not! Not unless—well, 
you know my conditions.’ That’s ex- 
actly what he said. And then you mur- 
mufed something, and he said, ‘You're a 
Lindsay—you’re both Lindsays,’ but I 
don’t know whether he meant you and 
his sister, or you and your brother.” 

“What has my brother to do with 
it?” 

“T don’t know, but when he spoke 
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of the two of you together like that, 
I thought he meant you and Louis. But 
afterward I thought he might ‘have 
meant you and his sister, Mrs. Lind- 
say.” 

“You know my brother? 
him Louis!” i 

“Yes, I know him—not awfully well, 
but well enough to call him anything 
I like. You don’t have to know any- 
body so very long to call him pet 
names.” 

“Pet names!” 

“Oh, come, now, Miss Lindsay, don’t 
be so shocked. You’re probably more 
conventional than I am, but you must 
know a few things. Well, anyhow, I 
didn’t hear any more, because Mr. Glea- 
son shut the door, and I just scooted 
down the back way and home. I never 
knew whether you got the money you 
wanted or not. Did you?” 

Phyllis gasped. She was annoyed 
at the girl’s rudeness, but, after all, Ivy 
Hayes had a charm of her own, and it 
was impossible to feel deep resentment 
toward the flippant little thing. 

“T didn’t get it from Mr. Gleason, 
because I didn’t ask him for it. I 
didn’t ask him for it, because I wasn’t 
there. I’ve never been there.” 

“All right, Miss Lindsay—what you 
say goes. You’ve never been there. Is 
that what you came to tell me?” 

Ivy cocked her foolish, curly little 
head on one side and gave Phyllis such 
a humorous wink that she could’t help 
smiling. 

“T don’t wonder Louis likes you,” she 
said impulsively. “You’re an adorable 
little piece.” 

“That’s right,” said Ivy gravely. 
“Pile it on thick. I just lap it up. Do 
you think I’m pretty?” 

“Yes,” Phyllis returned simply. 
“Now, tell me again, why did you think 
the—the person Mr. Gleason said those 
things to was myself, when you never 
had seen me—and you say you couldn’t 
hear me.” — 


You call 
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“Well, when the bell rang, Mr. Glea- 
son said it was you. That he expected 
you.” 

Phyllis turned pale. 
said. 

“That’s all. He said: ‘That’s Miss 
Lindsay coming up. You go. So I 
went. I hung around a few moments, 
trying to get a glimpse of you, but I 
couldn’t. I heard you speak, but you 
spoke so low, and the door was almost 
shut, so I couldn’t hear a word you 
said.” 

“Well,” Phyllis drew a long breath, 
“if I was there—I didn’t kill Mr. Glea- 
son.” 

“Of course you didn’t!” Ivy ex- 
claimed. Then, with a look deep into 
Phyllis’ eyes, she added, “And you 
weren’t there. I know it now!” 

“How do you know it?” 

“Oh, it’s come to me. You were 
not there that day at all, Miss Lindsay. 
As you say, you’ve never been there.” 

Ivy looked very grave. She gazed 
at Phyllis with a strange look of divina- 
tion and added, “I know you haven’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” Phyllis said 
quickly. “I was there that day—I was, 
really I just said I wasn’t because a 

“Oh, come now.” Ivy smiled a little, 
but she did not laugh. “What am I to 
think? You were there and you weren’t 
there! You’ve never been there and 
you were there that day! My goodness 
gracious !” 

“I was there,” Phyllis said, looking 
at her coldly. “I said at first I wasn’t, 
for—for reasons of my own.” 

“Yes, I know,” and Ivy nodded a 
sagacious head. “What are we going 
to do about it?” 

Phyllis stared. “About what?” 

“About the—the reason you said— 
you know 44 





“Go on,” she 








“Don’t! Don’t look like that! You’re 
uncanny. What do you know?”? 

“T don’t know anything. Do you?” 

“About what?” 

“About who killed Mr. Gleason.” 
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This time Ivy looked directly at Phyl- 
lis with a meaning glance. 

Phyllis covered her face with her 
hands, and at once Ivy ran to her side 
and threw her arms around her. 

“Now, don’t cry,” she begged. “It’s 
no time for that. Let’s see what we 
can do,” 

“Do about what? What are you talk- 
ing about?” demanded Phyllis. 

“Shall I speak out? Shall I put it into 
words ?” 

“Yes,” said Phyllis, but she shrank 
as from a sudden blow. 

“Then, here’s how I dope it out. It 
wasn’t you who were there—but it was 
Louis.” 

“Oh, no, no! 
Buddy.” 

“Yes, it was. You're trying to shield 
him. I see it. Now, don’t take that 
tack with me. Own up—tell me all you 
know—and Ill help you.” 

Phyllis thought a moment. 

“Might as well,” Ivy urged. “I know 
too much to be ignored and I truly think 
it would be better for you, in every way, 
to take me into your confidence. Let 
me help you.” 

“How can you?” 

“T don’t know, quite. But I do know 
that if you stick to your story of having 
been there yourself, when you were 
not, you'll get a whole lot of unpleasant 
notoriety, if nothing worse.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Suspicion—accusation—maybe ar- 
rest.” 

Phyllis jumped. “Arrest!” she ex- 
claimed, and her eyes stared in hor- 
ror. 

“Well, maybe not that,” Ivy soothed 
her, “but, you tell me all about it. Look 
here, Miss Lindsay, I’m a better detec- 
tive than half the men on the force. 
And, say, I know a little girl—well, I 
don’t suppose you’d want her—but start 
straight now, tell me everything you 
know. Let me be your father confes- 
sor.” 


It was I. It wasn’t 
































“But I’ve nothing to confess.” 

“You haven’t! How about that story 
—fib you just told about going to Mr. 
Gleason’s house—when you didn’t go?” 

“You don’t know that I didn’t.” 

“Yes, I do, and IJ’ll tell you how I 
know. It was Louis who went there 
—not you!” 

“You didn’t see him.” 

“No, and I didn’t hear him, or I 
should have known at once. But it was 
Louis, of course, and when Mr. Glea- 
son said ‘you’re both Lindsays,’ and re- 
ferred to the stepmother, of course it 
fitted Louis as well as you.. Louis 
wanted money—you know that?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Has he got it—yet?” 

“He will have it to-morrow. A—a 
friend is going to let me have it for 
him.” 

“Who ?” 

“Mr. Pollard.” 

“You seem to be able to get money 
easily !” 

“Mr. Pollard is my fiancé.’ 

Phyllis remembered suddenly that 
Pollard had told her she might want to 
say that, and just now, in the presence 
of this girl of a lower class and of 
a lesser degree of refinement, Phyllis 
felt a sudden impulse to justify her po- 
sition. To her mind, to take money 
from one’s fiancé made correct what 
would otherwise be a questionable thing 
to do. 

“Oh! I see! Why, I thought you 
and Mr. Barry were pals.” 

“We are—good pals. But I am en- 
gaged to Mr. Pollard.” 

“And you're to get the money for 
Louis—in time?” 

“Yes, in time. You-know?” 

“I know he’ll be jailed if he doesn’t 
fork over about twenty thousand t 
that old shark!” : 

“Never mind details. Now, truly, 
Ivy, do you think Buddy was at Mr. 
Gleason’s that day?” 


The Luminous Face 
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“T don’t think it, I know it. And, 
Phyllis—he—he killed him.” 

In the gravity of the moment neither 
noticed the intimate use of the name. 
Phyllis looked at the other, her eyes full 
of a dumb agony. 

“Don’t,” she begged, “don’t say it!” 

“Better face it, dear. I am positive. 
You see it all hangs together. That 
old maid person on the floor above 
saw a young man come in, and I know 
it was Louis. Where was he at that 
time? I mean, where does he say he 
was ?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t asked him. 
Oh, Ivy, he didn’t—he couldn’t——” 

“Maybe he could. Louis is not much 
on the strong-arm work, but he has des- 
perate determination, and if he went 
there to get that money—and if Mr. 
Gleason wouldn’t give it to him—let me 
see—I suppose Gleason must have said 
that his condition was your acceptance 
of his suit?” 

“T suppose so,” Phyllis agreed. “He 
knew how I loved Louis, and he often 
tried to get him to persuade me to do 
various things. Louis is my idol. I’ve 
always adored him. I really brought 
him up, for mother died when he was 
so little. We're far closer to one an- 
other than most brothers and sisters. 
Oh, Ivy, what can I do?” 

“Hush, let me think. I wish I wasn’t 
so sure Louis did the thing. But, you 
see, he was right there, Johnny-on-the- 
spot! And he was mad and he was 
desperate—and Mr. Gleason’s pistol 
was handy—and he was at the end of 
his rope, alone with him there—oh, of 
course, it was inevitable. How has he 
acted since?” 

“Queerly,” Phyllis admitted. “He’s 
nervous and jumpy and afraid of every- 
body.” 

“Of course he is. 
he’ll have to run away.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes, he will. It’s all very well to 
be shocked at the idea and to prefer 


Well, Phyllis, 
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to have him face the music—but the 
risk is too great! Even if he should 
be innocent—and. he can’t be—they’d 
put him through with bells on!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I mean as soon as the police get 
Louis in their mind as a suspect, they'll 
pounce on him and they’ll fasten it on 
him, no matter what he says.” 

“Railroad him——” - 

“That’s not quite the word. You 
don’t know much about these things, 





do you? Railroad is a term they use 
about innocent suspects, and Louis 
is not m 





“Oh, Ivy, how can you? Stop! 
Don’t you love him, too?” 

“Oh, in a way. But it’s enough of a 
way to want him to get off! I tell you 
he must vanish—disappear. And that 
big money must be paid, or those peo- 
ple will be after him. You know all 
- about that deal?” 

“Yes; and I may as well tell you, I 
was out that afternoofi, in a taxicab 
with—with Bill Halsey.” 

“Halsey! Oh, you poor dear.” 

“Oh, he was respectful—very decent, 
in fact. He was to go with me to Mr. 
Gleason—I was expected, you see—and 
I was to try to persuade Mr. Gleason 
to pay that debt and free Louis from 
the sharks. I knew Mr. Gleason’s price 
would be my promise to marry him— 
and I expected to pay.” 

“Well, why didn’t you go to Glea- 
son’s ?” 

“Because, as we neared there, we saw 
Louis going in!” 

“What time was that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s all a horrid 
nightmare. I turned around and went 
right home. No, not right home; we 
drove around a bit, trying to decide 
what to do. Mr. Halsey was nice. He 
said for me to follow up my brother 
or to wait developments, just as I 
chose. Of course, I said I’d wait and 
learn the result of Louis’ visit—I knew 
what he went for.” 
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“And since—since we know the re- 
sult of Louis’ visit, has Mr. Halsey 
been ‘after you?” 

“Yes; but I told him that, now the 
inheritance was mine, I’d pay him all 
Louis owed him, just as soon as I could 
arrange it. He seemed satisfied, only 
he wants the money at once. So Mr. 
Pollard is getting it for me.” 

“Well, anyway, Bill Halsey won’t 
vother Louis about that. Now, I tell 
you, Phyllis, it’s necessary that we get 
the boy away—smuggle him out of the 
country ——” 

“Out of the country !” 

“Yes—Canada, Europe—anywhere. 
Or maybe it would be easier to hide 
him. Do you know of any country 
place—some friend’s house—no, they’d 
fnd him. Oh, what can we do?” 

“It’s too big a question for us to han- 
dle. Two girls can’t take care of a case 
like this. I'll ask Mr. Pollard what to 
do.” 

“Yes, that’s good. Mr. Barry 
wouldn’t be very capable—but Mr. Pol- 
lard is.” 

“You know him?” 

“Not personally. But I know he’s a 
powerful and a wise man. He’ll know 
just what to do. And, as you’re en- 
gaged to him, you'll want to tell him 
about Louis—or won’t you?” 


“Why, yes, I suppose so. But how 
you take things for granted! I must 
see Louis first of all. Oh. Buddy, 


Buddy dear!” 


In the meanime Phyllis’ mysterious 
disappearance was causing dismay and 
consternation in many hearts and minds. 

Prescott, who had started out to find 
her, was looking everywhere, except 
in the home of Ivy Hayes. 

Belknap, still at the Lindsay house, 
talked it over with Mrs, Lindsay and 

hilip Barry and concluded that at last 
they were on the right track. He had 
no fears about finding the girl, for she 
could not disappear permanently. But 
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it was a shock, and he was a little be- 
wildered. 

“Of course,” he said, “disappearance 
is practically confession. Miss Lind- 
say must be found—can, probably, eas- 
ily be found. But I am sorry.” 

“Sorry!” said Millicent, “how you 
talk! You don’t mean you think Phyl- 
lis killed my brother, do you?” 

‘You said that yourself, at first, Mrs. 
Lindsay,” Belknap reminded her. 

“Only in the excitement of my first 
shock. Really, I was not quite respon- 
sible for what I said that night. Now 
I know Phyllis couldn’t have done it.” 

“Why not?” 

“A girl like that! Incredible.” 

“It has been done. It may be she 
was under great provocation.” 

“But, hold on, Belknap,” Barry said, 
“don’t go too fast. What have you by 
way of evidence? Only that Miss Lind- 
say was seen in a taxicab with some 
man. What does that prove?” 

“That there are some questions for 
Miss Lindsay to answer. I am not ac- 
cusing her unheard. I want to hear 
her, to -see her, to question her. And 
she has run away—which is, to say the 
least, a strange thing for her to do.” 

“Oh, she hasn’t run away! There 
are dozens of plausible reasons for her 
sudden departure. And see here, Bel- 
knap, don’t let your suspicions turn to- 
ward that girl. It’s too ridiculous,” 

“It will bear investigation.” 

“Not even that. Since you've taken 
this attitude, I’ve decided to come 
through myself. I killed Robert Glea- 
son.” 

Belknap looked at him. “Now, Mr. 
Barry, that’s too transparent. You're 
saying that to shield Miss Lindsay.” 

‘ “Seems to me you’d better not jump 
at conclusions too continuously. And 
are you logical? You suspect Miss 
Lindsay with no evidence, only because 
she chanced to go out when you wanted 
to see her. Yet when I come and give 
myself up, you refuse to believe my 
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confession. Can you not say at least 
that it needs investigation? Isn’t it 
your habit to look into the matter of a 
serious confession ?” 

Belknap stared at him. 

But Millicent Lindsay broke out: 
“Oh, Phil, I’m so sorry! Do you know, 
I felt it was you all along. And I like 
you so much! But when I learned 
about the letter you wrote to Robert— 
you did write it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Barry. 

“Well, as soon as I heard about that, 
I knew you did it. You never liked 
Robert, but that was mostly because 
you thought he would get Phyllis away 

from you. But to kill him! I can 
hardlly believe it—and yet I’ve felt sure 
of it for some time!” 

The doorbell rang, and in a flurry of 
tears and agitation Millicent ran away 
to her own room. 

The newcomer was Pollard. As he 
entered the room he observed the seri- 
ous attitude of the two men. 

“What is it?” he asked simply. 

“T’ve just confessed to the Gleason 
murder,” said Barry. 

“What did you confess for?” 

“Because I did it. What does any 
one confess for?” 

“Usually because he didn’t do it. The 
real murderer rarely confesses.” 

“Just what I think,” Belknap said; 
“Mr. Barry has an idea that Miss Lind- 
say will be accused, and he has con- 
fessed to prevent it.” 

“That it, Phil?” Manning Pollard 
looked Barry squarely in the eyes. 

“Take it any way you like, Pol,” 
Barry said. “I make my confession, I 
give myself up—now let the law—if 
such a thing exists—take its course. 
And there’s that letter. You know I 
wrote it, Pollard. You know I must 
have written it. There’s no other pos- 
sible theory. You know I left you about 
six—or a little before. You know I’ve 
no alibi—and there was time enough for 
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me to go down to the Gleason place and 
get back for the dinner party.” 

“You rattle it off like a lesson, Phil. 
How did you go down there?” 

Barry stared, but quickly 
ea ss ag 

“Did no one see you go in?” 

“Not that I know of. Shut up, Pol- 
lard.” 

Pollard shut up, and Belknap asked 
a long string of questions. These Barry 
answered, but even then, Belknap did 
not arrest him. The attorney went 
away, leaving the matter in abeyance. 
As a matter of fact, he had no idea 
Barry was telling the truth. 

“Shielding somebody ?” Pollard asked 
as soon as Belknap had gone. 

Barry looked at him. “I confessed,” 
he said. 


said, 
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“Yes, I know—to shield Phyllis—or 
Louis ?” 

“Don’t, Pol.” 

“Own up, old chap—or perhaps you 
suspect them both.” 

“IT do! How did you know? They 
were there together. There was trou- 
ble. Louis sent that telephone message 
after the shooting—and he muddled it. 
It’s all been a muddle ever since!” . 

“Tt surely has,” agreed Pollard. “But 
I’m not sure you’ve chosen the best way 
to clear it up.” 

“Well, I had to. I can’t see Phyllis 
dragged through a trial—and she would 
say or do anything to shield Louis. So 
I thought I’d throw myself into the 
breach.” 

“You've certainly done so—whether 
for good or ill.” 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
; PPPISDIIICECEEEEE 


LAWS OF OLD MISSISSIPPI 


[JN the days when Mississippi was a territory some laws were enacted by its 

legislative assembly which seem very odd to us of to-day. In cases where 
persons of the white race were on trial, the testimony of Indians, mulattoes, 
and negroes was not admitted. The statute covering this reads: “All negroes, 
mullattoes, Indians, and all persons of mixed blood descended from negro or 
Indian ancestors, to the third generation inclusive, though one ancestor of each 
generation may have been a white person, whether bond or free, shall be taken 
and deemed incapable in law to be witnesses in any case whatsoever execpt 
for and against each other.” 

Persons were imprisoned for debt in Mississippi in early days, and the 
creditor was made responsible for the board bill of the debtor to the State 
if the prisoner could not pay it. Swearing was punished by a fine of fifty cents, 
and one dollar was the fine for intoxication. 

Slaves were given severe sentences. For offenses that did not merit the 
death penalty they could be sentenced to one hundred lashes of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Any negro or mulatto committing perjury was whipped publicly, and 
then had his ears cut off. 

PIPISIIIVIESCE SESE 


NOT THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


ARRESTED for soliciting alms on the streets of New York, William Hart 
wished to convince the magistrate before whom he appeared that he had 
a home and could provide for himself, but he made a serious miscalculation. 
He said that he had lived at No. 9 Madison Street since his birth. 
“Are you sure you live there and were born there?” asked Magistrate Nolan. 
“T think so,” replied Hart, weakening. “I’m not sure; my mind is hazy.” 
“So it seems,” was the magistrate’s comment. “I’ve lived at No. 9 Madi- 
son Street myself many years. Four months in the workhouse for you.” 
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WIRLING his _ gold-headed 

cane and humming an air 

from a very lively revue he 

had witnessed that evening, 
Jimmy McGowan sauntered home 
through the park. That a light drizzle 
was falling and an east wind with a 
sting in it was whipping across the de- 
serted grassplots did not worry Jimmy 
in the least. Why should it? He had 
dined well, spent a happy hour or so 
with some good pals of his, rounded it 
off with a neat little supper, and now 
he was on his way home. 

Besides, Jimmy was one of the lucky 
ones who do not need to work. At 
least he didn’t need to work at the mo- 
ment. A little while before he had 
brought off a job with neatness and dis- 
patch, had turned a safe inside out and 
got clean away with the proceeds. A 
goodly portion of those proceeds still 
remained with him, for Jimmy Mc- 
Gowan was a careful soul. No won- 
der he swung his cane and whistled and 
took no heed of wind or rain. 

A sound cut across the trend of his 
amiable and carefree thoughts, the 
sound of a child crying. Jimmy 
stopped and looked round him, for if 
there was one thing he hated more than 
another in this world, more than he 
hated a dick even, it was just that— 
the sound of a child crying. 

For some seconds he was at a loss to 
determine whence the sound came. 
Then he saw, on a seat, something that 
looked like a black bundle. From it a 


feeble wailing proceeded, and, as he 
walked toward it, Jimmy became very 
acutely aware of the wind and the rain. 
He saw that the bundle was a woman 
and that she held a much smaller bun- 
dle very closely to her. 

“What’s the trouble? Can I help?” 
asked Jimmy, and, to hear him speak, 
to hear the gentle deference of his voice, 
you would not have suspected that he 
was a hardened criminal, a crook much 
wanted by the police. 

The girl—she was little more—looked 
up, startled, and Jimmy found himself 
gazing down into the sweetest and most 
sorrowful brown eyes he had ever seen. 
The eyes showed fear, then doubt, and 
then a great hope, all in the flash of a 
second, 

“Oh, we’ve nowhere to go, and no 
money, and baby is hungry,” she said. 
“Would you—could you help us? You 
look—I’m sure you’re a good man.” 

Jimmy’s lips twisted into a grim little 
smile, 

“As to being good,” he said, ‘well, 
you can trust me to be decent, if that’s 
what’s worrying you. Food and warmth 
are what you need. Come along and 
we'll find it. Here, let me carry the 
kid !” 

And Jimmy, with the youngster in his 
arms and the girl by his side, walking 
slowly because of her weakness, led 
the way to the two rooms he called 
“home.” 

Once there he spared nothing of his 
small resources to give them comfort. 
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While the girl tended the baby and her- 
self in his bedroom Jimmy prepared 
soup and boiling hot coffee, spread a 
table as nicely as he was able, stoked 
up the fire, and called them to supper. 

Over the meal—he was not eating 
himself—he got the girl’s story from 
her. A common one enough. Youth- 
ful infatuation for a worthless scoun- 
drel—a promise of marriage never ful- 
filled. Then four years of misery, dur- 
ing which Mary Meegan had clung to 
the man, hoping against hope. Know- 
ing at last that her hopes were illusion, 
she had left him. - 

Jimmy had come upon her just in 
time, it seemed. She had had no shel- 
ter and little food for three days. She 
had thought there was nothing left for 
her and her baby but the mercy of the 
river. 

Then Jimmy struck a snag. Confi- 
dence begets confidence, and, by all the 
laws of hospitality, as he understood 
them, it was necessary that he should 
explain himself. Besides, he very ur- 
gently desired to appear to advantage 
before this girl. 

He sensed that she was good, not of 
his world at all, that nothing he could 
tell her of his way of life would be 
welcome hearing to Mary Meegan. He 
judged that not even gratitude could 
make her like his sort. He saw him- 
self through her eyes, and the vision 
did not please him. So he lied bravely, 
said he was a mechanic. He had, in- 
deed, served his time in the shops be- 
fore the lure of easy money claimed 
him. 

“But surely you have some folks, 
some one you can go to?” he asked 
her, trying to make up his mind what 
he was to do, how he could help. 

“No one,” she told him. “No one 
in the whole world!” 

“Why, you poor little waif!” cried 
Jimmy. “You’re not much more than 


a kid yourself, and, my soul, you’ve 
had a heap of trouble. 


Now, look here, 
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you're not to worry any more. I found 
you, and I reckon that gives me the 
right to look after you, see?” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t let 
you do any more for us,” said Mary. 
“You've been very good, very good, 
but——” 

“Now we won’t have any argument,” 
asserted Jimmy. “You’re not in fit 
shape tO argue to-night, aflyway. You 
just get to bed, and we'll talk things 
over in the morning.” 

He had to resort to bullying, genial, 
kindly stuff, but bullying for all that, 
before he could get her to use his bed- 
room. He triumphed in the end, how- 
ever, and shut the door on her. Then 
he sat down to spend the night in a ~ 
chair thinking things over. 

By morning he had it all planned out. 
Before Mary had roused from thé deep 
slumber of exhaustion Jimmy had ar- 
ranged that she was to occupy two 
rooms on the top floor. He was pre- 
pared for a battle royal before Mary 
would accept this arrangement; but the 
fight she put up was but a tiny one 
after all. The shelter of a roof was 
more.to her than pride just then. The 
only stipulation she made was that she 
must be allowed to pay back the rent, 
just as soon as she could get work. 
Jimmy had paid in advance for three 
months, and he thought himself quite 
safe in telling her that he had intended 
from the first that she should repay 
him when she was able. 

Then when he had seen her safely 
into her new home and had assured 
himself there was enough food for her 
and the kid, Jimmy discovered the truth 
of the old proverb that says that “the 
way of the transgressor is hard.” He 
had given himself a job the previous 
night. What was it? Oh, yes, a me- 
chanic. Now he had to behave in a way 
becoming to the holder of such a job. 

So, from that day, Jimmy McGowan 
went forth regularly every morning and 
came back regularly every night. He 
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cut all his old pals, for a steady young 
workman does not spend half the night 


roistering in the gilded halls of de- ~ 


light. For his erstwhile adventures he 
substituted a romp with “the kid” and 
a quiet chat with Mary. Oddly enough 
he found that he did not miss the little 
dinners and the little suppers much. 
For the first time in his life he had 
an ideal to live up to. He started by 
wanting to seem the kind of man Mary 
thought him. He ended by ardently 
longing to be that kind of man as well 
as seem it. 

His money lasted much longer than 
he had expected, for even though he 
was keeping Mary and his young pal 
Dave, such food as the aforesaid steady 
young workman would buy does not 
disappear sO quickly in a week as one 
night of little dinners and suppers and 
the things that go with them. 

But despite- the lessening of his ex- 
penses, his money came to an end at 
last and he was faced with the necessity 
of getting more. He knew where he 
could get it. He had planned it all out; 
his preparations had been made some 
weeks before he met Mary. One night’s 
work and he could keep going for an- 
other three or four months. The trou- 
ble was that he didn’t want to do it. 
It wasn’t that he was afraid. His nerve 
was as good as ever—better, in fact— 
and his skill, too. It was just that he 
had acquired a distaste for things 
crooked. 

He had known for some time that 
he would have to face the problem of 
his future sooner or later, and he had 
put off the day of reckoning as long 
* as possible. Now it had come to a 
show-down he knew definitely that he 
had done with the old life. From now 
on he was going straight. 

But he had to get money somehow. 
Mary had obtained some sewing work 
that she could do at home, but what 
she earned was pitifully small. Of 
course he pretended that she was pay- 
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ing her way; allowed her to give him 
her weekly rent which was not half 
of the amount he actually paid. And 
he was always bringing presents of food 
and things for her and little Dave. She 
would have to depend on him for a 
long time yet, even though she did not 
know it. 

The thought that Mary might leave 
him sent Jimmy’s heart hammering in 
indignant protestation. She was his, 
and nothing on earth should take her 
from him. He knew what he wanted. 
He wanted to marry her, to take her 
to a little home with a garden. 

That was another crowning reason 
why he must go straight. Until he was 
certain.of himself, worthy of her, he 
could not ask her to marry him. Very 
well, then’ Since easy money was no 
good to him, he would work like the 
very devil for the reward he coveted. 

So it came about that Jimmy Mc- 
Gowan looked for a job and got one. 
He had said that he was a mechanic; 
and he became one. And Mary Meegan, 
sewing all day and far into the night, 
was not aware that any change had 
taken place in the life of her friend. 


II. 


Jimmy McGowan strode out of the 
yard with head up and_ shoulders 
squared. There was money in his 
pocket, money honestly earned by his 
own agile brain and clever fingers. He 
didn’t care who saw him. He would, 
in fact, have welcomed a whole depu- 
tation of those who had known him 
in his old life—policemen, detectives, 
magistrates, judges; he would have 
liked to tell them the glad news that 
Jimmy McGowan was an honest man; 
that the dirt on his hands was clean 
dirt of toil and could be washed off 
under the tap. 

These experts in evil said that crime 
is like drink or dope—once it gets a 
fellow it has him for keeps. He would 
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show them! He had been working for 
a week now, and if he could do that 
he could keep on for a year, a lifetime. 
No more crime, 20 more safe breaking 
for him. He was still young, despite 
ten years spent in jail, Before long he 
would be a foreman, and then maybe 
a manager. He knew he was better 
equipped than most of his mates in his 
new job. Those very qualities that had 
made him a master criminal would 
make him a master among honest men! 

At the>great gates of the works he 
passed a detective, a plain-clothes man, 


watching the workmen stream out. 


Jimmy laughed and nodded affably. 

“Hallo, Pete,” he called. “On the 
trail, hey? Don’t be too hard on him, 
old man, whoever he is!” 

Then he passed on. The detective 
looked after him with a puzzled frown, 
recognized his man, made a mental note, 
and returned to his work of watching. 

Jimmy walked quickly, for the kid 
would be waiting for him, for his 
nightly romp, and Jimmy had evolved 
a great game for them, nothing less 
than an Indian scalp hunt, with the kid 
in the part of “the brave” and Jimmy 
cast for the “paleface” who was to 
be killed and the hair taken from him 
in due and proper form. He patted 
his pocket and felt the small wooden 
tomahawk and knife he had carved 
during his dinner hour. He grinned 
and increased his pace until it was 
nearly a trot. 

He reached the house and sprang up- 
stairs three at a time. He passed his 
own door, for his supper could wait, 
as it always did, till he had had his 
hour with little Dave. 

On the top landing he paused, drew 


out the tomahawk and knife and put’ 


on an absurd headdress of feathers that 
was supposed to represent the war gear 
“of an Indian chief. Then he tapped 


on the door and entered with a whoop. 
The kid welcomed him with delight. 
Jimmy brandished the tomahawk, and 
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then stopped dead. He saw Mary 
Meegan bowed over the table at which 
she usually worked. The machine he 
had bought her was silent, shut away in 
its brown case. Mary had been crying. 
Swiftly Jimmy tore the feathers from 
his head and thrust them and the 
wooden toys into the hands of the ex- 
pectant Dave. 

“See here, kid, you play by yourself 
for a bit,” he explained. “I want to 
talk to mother, see?” 

“What’s the trouble, little woman?” 
he asked. “Not ill, or anything are 
you?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“T shall have to go—to go away,” 
she said, trying to smile bravely. “I’ve 
found out, Jimmy, and I don’t think 
it was quite fair of you. I thought I 
was keeping myself, but the rent’s twice 
what you said it was, and you’ve been 
buying us food, pretending it was for 
yourself and you had too much. You 
knew I couldn’t afford it. It wasn’t 
fair, Jimmy, though it was kind of you.” 

Jimmy grinned, a broad grin of re- 
lief. For one horrible instant he 
thought she had found out the only 
thing that mattered in his relations with 
her, the details of his past life. 

“Great snakes and alligators, if that’s 
all your trouble——” he burst out, but 
Mary cut in quickly, before he could 
continue: 

“Tt’s not all the trouble, not by any 
means, Jimmy. When I found out 
about the rent I went to the factory to 
see if I could get better work to do, 
and bigger prices, and they’ve closed 
down on me, Jimmy. They'll give me 
nothing more to do. They say they’re © 
overstocked as it is in all departments. 
And I’ve been to other places, and 
they’re all the same. What am I going 
to do? Oh, what am I going to do?” 

Jimmy thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and stared at her. Then he 
looked out of the window. He was 
fighting a temptation. He wanted to 
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say “marry me, marry me, and it will 
be all right.” But he wasn’t ready for 
that yet. Besides, it was too like tempt- 
ing her. If he asked -her now, he 
guessed, she would refuse him. 

He drew his week’s wages from, his 
pocket and fingered the greasy paper. 
Then he placed it on the table. 

“Don’t do anything in a hurry, little 
woman,” he pleaded. “I know how 
you feel, but the rent is paid for an- 
other month, and—well, what’s mine 
- is yours. Just for a loan, you know; 
just for a loan. I’m not asking you 
to take anything, just to borrow it till 
times are right for you again.” 

“But I owe you so much already,” 
cried Mary. 

“And don’t I owe you a lot? Heav- 
ens, girl, you’ll never know what you’ve 
done for me! You and the kid, you’ve 
* made all the difference. If it’s a ques- 
tion of owing, the debt’s all on my side. 
And [ll find you another job. I swear 
I will, and good money, too. If pay- 
ing me back for the bit I’ve done is 
all your trouble—well, forget it, Mary. 
Things will come right—and soon !” 

He persuaded her at last, and then 
turned to play with the patient Dave. 
He romped with zest; but all the while 
he was thinking. He must work hard, 
put his back into his job. And he must 
save. He had to have that little home 
with the garden quickly. It wasn’t fair 
that Mary should have to worry. He 
wanted to do her worrying as well as 
his own. The sweetness of her, the 
dear pride and the bravery! She was 
worth working for. He had known 
many girls in his past life, but now the 
very thought of them seemed to jar on 
him. Mary made him think of his 
mother, the little mother he had striven 
hard ‘to forget. 

Next morning he set out for his work 
full of confidence. Things were going 
to be right, very right, for him. 

At the gate of the works the time- 
keeper stopped him. 
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“Here, you, outside! You can’t 
come in,” he said roughly. 

Jimmy stared at him in astonishment. 

“Can’t come in?” he asked. 

“You're fired—see!” 

“Fired! What in the devil do you 
mean ?” 

The timekeeper dropped his hector- 
ing attitude. The blank dismay on 
Jimmy’s face had moved him to a little 
kindness. 

“It’s tough luck, McGowan,” he said: 
“Tt seems you’re a crook. I reckon 
you’re trying to go straight, eh? Well, 
it’s no use, my lad, There was a dick 
here last night, taking a look over the 
men. He saw you and went straight 
in to the boss, gave him your record, 
and, well, you’re fired. That’s all!” 

“Thanks!” said Jimmy. “That's 
Peter Dowell’s work, curse him! Well, 
this #s not the only place in the world. 
I think I'll be getting along.” 

He moved off bravely, but there was 
black rage in his heart. It was unfair. 
Why couldn’t a man go straight if he 
wanted to? Why should this man from 
headquarters come shoving his ugly 
nose in and get him fired? Well, he 
wasn’t beaten yet. The police had only 
caught him once and they shouldn’t 
stop him_ now. 

“T’ll beat ’em now I’m straight, just 
as I beat ’em when I was crooked,” 
said Jimmy McGowan. 


III. 


The next week was pure nightmare 
for Jimmy for all his brave thoughts. 
He tramped the streets from east to 
west, from north to south, in search 
of work. But there was nothing doing. 
Word had gone round, and he was 
headed off everywhere. Then he told 
Mary. 

He tried to keep it from her as long 
as possible, but she had to know. And 
he had to tell her why every place was 
closed to him, had to give up the secret 
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of his past, which he now regarded as 
utterly shameful. 

She heard his tale to the end, and 
then rose and stood over him, her hands 
on his bowed shoulders. 

“Jimmy, boy, don’t take it like that. 
What does it matter what you were? 
It’s what you are that counts, isn’t it? 
And I think you’re the bravest, kindest 
man I’ve ever met. It will be all right, 
Jimmy. I know it will. But promise 
me, promise me you'll keep on trying. 
Don’t go back, Jimmy, boy! Don’t go 
back on yourself!” 

Jimmy looked up into her tear-wet 
eyes and took new heart from the love 
and trust he saw in them. 

“Mary, I swear to Heaven that I'll 
stay straight!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“T’ll do it because of you. They shan’t 
drive me back. Don’t you worry, little 
woman.” 

“But I want you to do it for your- 
self,” she told him. 

“Yes, I'll do it for myself, because 
you’ve shown me the way,” he prom- 
ised. “Mary, girl, I'll starve rather 
than go back to the old life. I swear 
it!” 

Jimmy meant it. He was quite pre- 
pared to die of hunger rather than vio- 
late his new-found honor. But he had 
not thought that if he starved Mary 
and the kid must starve, too. When 
that truth came to him he was a raging 
devil. He heard little Dave crying just 
as he had cried on that first night be- 
cause he was hungry, and the sound 
of it send him mad. He besieged work 
managers and foremen with demands 
for work, any work, and was met every- 
where with blank refusal. There was a 
trade slump, hands were being turned 
off. Besides, they thought him mad; 
and mad indeed he was in those hours. 

Then in his despair he did a thing 
he had never done before in his life, 
for even as a crook he had his pride. 
He saw a chance and pinched a wallet. 
There was little enough in it, but it 
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kept them going for a day or two, and 
little Dave stopped crying. Of course 
he lied to Mary, and was astonished 
to find how easy it was to deceive her. 

The thought of that safe he had 
planned to break came constantly to 
him, recurring with increasing insist- 
ence. He fought the temptation fren- 
ziedly, for he knew that once he yielded 
he was lost. He could never pull back 
again. The affair of the wallet didn’t 
count to his way of thinking. But the 
tempting devil urged that, in Mary’s 
eyes, it was just as bad as safe break- 
ing, and, having taken the smaller step, 
he might as well take the larger. 

He wanted to go straight even more 
desperately now than when the path 
of honesty had seemed easy to him, 
and he wanted the rewards of straight- 
ness, Mary and the garden. 

Circumstances were too strong for 
Jimmy. The brief respite brought by 
the stolen wallet soon ended. Some- 
thing had to be done, and done 
promptly. And there was only one 
thing he could do. 

Caréfully he laid his plans, remem- 
bering all the details he thought out in 
the old days. The safe was in a private 
residence, the house of an old mer- 
chant, whose hobby was collecting pre- 
cious stones. If report were true there 
was enough in that safe to keep Mary 
and the kid for a couple of years in 
comfort. 

He routed out his tools from under 
the floor board, where he had hidden 
them, carefully greased, and as he 
cleaned and handled the shining bits of 
steel he blessed the chance that had led 
him to keep them, instead of parting 
with them as he had intended when the 
desire to go straight had come to him. 

Always he had worked by himself, 
so there were no arrangements to make 
with a partner. He would do the job 
that night. He had it all fixed. 

The game with the kid was an extra 
long and fine one because it was 
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“good-by.” He would never see them 
again, for he would have to go away, 
if Mary was to use the money. He 
planned to get out of the country and 
send Mary weekly sums for a time. 
Then she would get a letter saying he 
was dead, had made a lot of money 
by an invention and left it all to her. 
That was the only way he could work it, 

He did not stay for his usual talk 
with Mary. He was afraid she would 
read his purpose in his eyes. Besides, 
how could he sit there and look at her 
and listen to her voice and know it was 
the last time? He just couldn’t do it! 

Just before midnight, with his tools 
carefully concealed about him, he set 
out. He was “going back” despite his 
resolves, his promises; but it was for 
Mary he was doing it, and from the 
thought he drew some little consolation. 

He made no mistakes, for he had 
studied the ground carefully. Hidden 
in some bushes outside the house, he 
watched the policeman on duty pass, 
and knew he was safe for an hour. 
Then he crept to the window, spread 
over it his sheet of treacled paper, and 
broke the glass. His gloved hands left 
no marks, no clew, as he worked at the 
patent lock fastenings and then pushed 
up the sash. 

Inside, he made straight for the safe. 
It was an old-fashioned thing, and he 
smiled grimly as he fell to work. No 
need to risk using any of “the stuff” 
on it, his sharp bits cut into the metal 
like cheese. 

Suddenly he was conscious of a 
slight sound behind him. He pushed 
over the switch of his tiny electric 
torch and plunged the safe and himself 
in utter darkness. Then, swiftly but 
silently, he turned to face the danger, 
his hand in his pocket, fingers closed 
on the butt of the .38 that he would use 
if he had to. 


He heard the sound again, outside the 
window. Some one was moving among 
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the shrubs. Then a head was outlined 
over the sill. 

Jimmy’s hand came out, pistol in his 
fist, finger curving round the trigger. 
Then, with a little sobbing intake of 
breath, he thrust it back again. 

It was Mary! She had followed him. 
As he looked she pulled herself up and 
scrambled in. She made considerable 
noise in doing it, though she was trying 
to be quiet. All Jimmy’s professional 
instincts clamored in protest. What in 
thunder was she making that racket 
for? Three stealthy strides and he 
was beside her. 

“Go away! Go away!” he whispered. 
“For Heaven’s sake go quietly.: You'll 
rouse the house!” 

“Not without you, Jimmy,” was her 
low-voiced answer. “I’ve come to fetch 
you back. Oh, Jimmy, you promised, 
you promised you wouldn't!” 

He seized her shoulders and tried to 
thrust her toward the window. Then 
he realized his efforts were futile. Now 
that she knew, he couldn’t make her 
take the money. The bottom had fallen 
out of his plan. He might as well 
chuck it. 

“Oh, very well,” he whispered, so 
low she could hardly hear him. “You 
go right away, and I'll follow. I prom- 


’ 


ise!- It’s all right, it’s all right, I tell 
you. I’ve done nothing yet, and I 
won't.” 


Suddenly there was a sound at the 
door. It was flung open, and the light 
clicked on, blinding them both with its 
unexpected glare. 

Old Fontine, the merchant, whose 
jewels Jimmy had purposed to make 
his own, stood looking at them. He 
had Jimmy covered with a heavy, old- 
fashioned Colt. In his left hand was 
a thick bludgeon. 

“Well, what’s the game?” he asked 
sourly. 

Mary moved first, before Jimmy had 
time to adjust himself to this new set 
of circumstances. 
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“I—I came to steal from your safe,” — 


she said, “and Jimmy—he got to know. 
Followed me to stop me!” 

For a moment Jimmy had no words 
to counter this amazing falsehood. He 
stood staring, open-mouthed. Then he 
finally understood her purpose. 

“Here, what sort of ” he began, 
and then turned swiftly to old Fontine. 
“Don’t you believe her! Don’t you be- 
lieve a single word,” he begged passion- 
ately. “I’m tHe fellow you want. 
Jimmy McGowan, They know me at 
headquarters. You just tell them you’ve 
caught Jimmy McGowan at his old 
game, and they'll be here in a brace of 
shakes, It’ll be pie for them, just pie!” 

Old Fontine stared from one to the 
other. 

“You armed?” he asked. “No, keep 
your hand from your pocket!” He 
stepped forward and deftly removed 
the .38. “Ah, thanks! Anything more? 
No! Well, now we can talk.” 

“Look here,” cried Jimmy. ‘“You’ve 
got me, but she’s—she’s Does she 
look like a safe breaker? Why, she 
has a kid at home. Finest, cutest little 
fellow you ever saw!” 

“Sit down!” commanded old Fon- 
tine. “I’ve heard of this kind of thing 
before. The woman trying to shield 
the man, and the man refusing to allow 
it. But I thought it was just newspaper 
guff. You’re quite right, she doesn’t 
look it. Now tell me, tell me every- 
thing. Amazing! Most amazing!” 

It was Mary who told most of the 
story. Words came to her, pathetic, ap- 
pealing. Jimmy was_ thunderstruck. 
She had read his soul to the bitterest 
dregs. He put in a word or two when 
old Fontine flashed a question at him, 
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but he could not better Mary’s advo- 
cacy. 

Long before she had finished old 
Fontine had pocketed his revolver and 
had placed his stick on the floor by his 
side. Then when she had told how 
she had sensed his temptation, and 
knew he had given up all hope of keep: 
ing his promise, and had followed him, 
old Fontine was silent for a while. 

“Yes, I'll do it! I'll bank on it,” he 
said softly. Then he turned to Jimmy. - 
“You love her, want to marry her, eh?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Asked her yet? No! Then ask her, 
man. What are you made of? Can’t 
you see?” 

Jimmy looked at Mary; his face was 
crimson. Her eyes left no doubt as to 
her answer. 

“Good enough!” and the old man 
chuckled. “I need a man and his wife 
to look after my place in the country. 
There’s a house and a garden. Are 
you on, McGowan ?” 

Jimmy stammered something, he 
knew not what, and clasped Mary’s 
hand. 

“Don't want thanks,” said old Fon- 
tine. “Haven’t enjoyed myself so much 
in years. Off you go, and come to me 
to-morrow, married. Here’s—here’s 
something for the kid.” He went to 
a drawer and flicked several notes from 
a wad. “I'll let you out by the door. 
By the way, I don’t keep my diamonds 
in that safe, McGowan. I may be sen- 
timental, but I’m not a fool. Good 
night !” 

Leading Mary by the hand, Jimmy 
McGowan went out into the world for 
which he had longed, a world of gar- 
dens and love—and Mary. 


Fe a 
A PROGRESSIVE MEASURE 


| AM looking forward to the time,”’ said ex-Governor Smith, of New York, in a 

recent pronouncement, “when, under the policy of this State no man will be 
sentenced in a courtroom. He will be adjudged innocent or guilty. If found 
guilty he will be turned over to an institution properly equipped with experts 
on psychology, who will determine the length of his sentence.” 




















HeadquartersChat 


R “eters” have been complaining that we have not been printing enough 
letters from our honorary editors, telling what they think about us, 
so here goes: 


“I wish to air my preferences and point out the good points of some of 
our story-writers. First on the list, and by far the best, I think, is Scott Camp- 
bell. His stories are always couched in good English, have a thrill, appear 
impossible, but when unraveled they are simplicity’ itself. Secondly, Charles 
W. Tyler’s railroad stories are the best of their kind, and he is at his best when 
he gives his stories a railroad setting. Arthur Preston Hankins, the ‘tramp- 
_story’ writer, is a dick nailer, and tramp life is an interesting subject. Hankins, 
having been a tramp himself, is eminently qualified to handle the subject. Get 
some more of his tramp stories. S. E, ANDREWS. 

“Atlanta, Georgia.” 


“Tust a_line, dear editor, to express my appreciation of our magazine and 
its wonderful staff of story-writers. My enthusiasm: may seem to you to be 
exaggerated, but it has helped you, for I have converted at least five persons 
in this lit’ city to your list of news-stand customers. 

“A question: Is the Hugh Kahler of D. S. M. any relation to the Hugh 
MacNair Kahler who writes stuff of a different nature for other publications ? 

“Toppenish, Washington. V. D. Carson.” 


Thanks for those five customers, brother. Keep it up, please. Other read- 
ers will also kindly take notice. Go to it, boys and girls, go to it!. Hugh 
Kahler and Hugh MacNair Kahler are one and the same person. Also, you 
may remember we had some stories by Hugh MacNair? Well, it’s deadly 
secret, so keep it to yourself, but Kahler wrote those, too. 


“I want to let you know how much I enjoy reading our magazine. The 
stories that Johnston McCulley writes are just great. I sure do like to read 
about the doings of Thubway Tham. I wish there was a story about him in 
every issue. I like to read about Mr. Clackworthy, also, but my Tham comes 
first, for he is sure a wonder. I wanted you to know what a fine writer I 
think Mr. McCulley is, and I wish you would ask him to write about Tham 
more often than he does. The first thing I look for when I buy the magazine 
is whether there is a story about Tham in it. If there is not, I am disappointed. 

“Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. F. BENDER.” 


“I am reading with great pleasure another story of ‘The Gray Phantom,’ by 
Herman Landon. Every week I read the Chat, and I do not think that Herman 
Landon gets enough credit for the wonderful stories he writes. Having read 
our magazine for a long time, it is my opinion that Herman Landon is one of 
the best, if not the best, author we have. V. W. B. 

“Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.” 


“I have a grouch on and must get rid of it, somehow, so here it goes. 
What in the world ever happened to Thubway Tham, Mr. Clackworthy, and 
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his able assistant, Early Bird? Hope they did not get pinched and sent ‘up 
the river,’ for it would be too terrible to bear the thought of having those be- 
loved characters in jail instead of where they belong—in the magazine amus- 
ing lovers of good detective stories, like myself. Why don’t these authors get 
busy and write some more Thubway Tham and Clackworthy stories? Please 
see if you can ‘make’ them writé more. 

“I have been a reader of the Detective Story Macazine for’a good many 
years, and wish to say that I never miss a copy. It is the best magazine on the 
market, in my opinion. During the latter period of my ten years in the navy, 
and especially while the late war was on, I spent many pleasant hours 
on board ship with my beloved Detective Story Macazine. It was my 
faithful friend and constant companion during those dark days of war, and I 
sincerely hope that it will continue to be so for the balance of my life. 

“T like all of your authors, without exception. All are good writers, in my 
opinion. A. S. Text, Chief Yeoman, U. S. N.” 


“Poor old Poate certainly received a nasty one from “The-man-whose- 
name-couldn’t-be-read,’ didn’t he? I have never written to you before, but when 
I read that letter it jes’ nacherly riled me, and I decided to pen my indignation 
at once. As far as Poate’s stories being ‘trash,’ and ‘hoping that there will 
never be another,’ are concerned, he can speak for himself. Me? I like ’em. 

“T have read every Poate story since his first serial—I believe the name 
was ‘Behind Locked Doors,’ or something similar, wasn’t it?—was published 
in your magazine. I enjoyed all of his stories greatly, although I don’t par- 
ticularly care for his true stories of personal experience. His Doctor Bent- 
iron is certainly a fine character. It doesn’t take much imagination to visualize 
him from Doctor Poate’s descriptions. In my mind’s eye I can see him now— 
an untidy, bath-robed figure, smoking those endless cigarettes, and staring at 
me with his listless, unblinking gaze—staring straight through me as if I didn’t 
exist. Umpf-yes. I congratulate Doctor Poate on his creation of this character. 

“I guess that while I’m at it I might as well get it all off my chest this 
once and then quit. Besides the Poate stories I have enjoyed the writings of 
Christopher B. Booth, Charles W. Tyler, Harrington Strong, Hugh Kahler, 
Herman Landon, Johnston McCulley, Arthur Mallory, and Mary Imlay Taylor. 

“The stories I have enjoyed most are the Spider stories, by McCulley, and 
the Thubway Tham stories; ‘The Demon,’ by Strong; ‘The Man Who Awoke,’ 
by Taylor; ‘The Ghost in the Cupola,’ by Mallory; the Phantom stories, by 
Landon; the Thorndyke Flint stories, by Gray; the railroad stories, by Tyler, 





and last, but not at all least, the Clackworthy stories by Booth. 


“T have not missed an issue of your magazine for about three years now, 
and as long as you continue publishing the same high grade of stories I shall 
not miss a copy. The other day I made a trip to the attic for old copies. of 
the magazine and reread some of the stories. Some of those old stories, a 
couple of years back, were corkers, weren’t they? 

“Before I close I would like to make a suggestion. Why do you not con- 
tinue the letters by authors, telling all about themselves and how they came to 
write certain stories which you have published, which you ran for a short time 
in Headquarters Chat? I always turn first to that department, and, although 
I like to read the letters of other readers published there, I was somewhat 
disappointed when the authors’ letters were discontinued. 

“Alliance, Ohio. HELENA SWIMLEY.” 


If there are any of our authors whom you would like to hear about—and 
this means any of you readers—you just write and tell us which one you want 
us to pick on; then we'll proceed to jimmy our way into his or her past and 
present, to say nothing of all plans and hopes for the future. It’s up to you! 




















{f you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chiregraphy— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, an inclose a stamped, 
po envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
- = communication will bo held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
= with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 

oo care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

GuNTHER D.—No, indeed, I’m not a man-hater. For that matter, no 
womar is. Man-haters and woman-haters are just folks who have loved some 
man or woman so much and been hurt so badly by that man or woman that 
they growl and snarl like wounded animals; and, like most wounded animals, 
their growling means only pain, not a bad disposition, As for your being a 
man-hater—why, my dear little girl, you aren’t even old enough yet to have 
a “growly” pain. No, indeed, suffragettes are not man-haters. Where did 
you get that idea? A great many of our most prominent women in this more 
or less equalized world of to-day have homes and husbands and are devotedly 
attached to them. You’d better look around you more carefully, Gunther. By 
the way, is that really your name? Why take a man’s name, my dear? Even 
if we love and respect men there is no reason why we should forswear our 
own, proper feminine names for theirs. Write me again and let me tell you 
some wholesome, informative books to read on these and kindred subjects. 


M. M. C.—The specimen you want me to analyze shows me a nature which 
is outrageously lazy. Not just in an ordinary sense, but in a most extraordi- 
nary one, so that I am not at all surprised at the tale of woe you have to relate. 
At the same time, you make a mistake in ascribing this person’s actions to in- 
nate selfishness. It is not wholly that—although, of course, laziness could not 
exist unless the lazy person were not also selfish—but laziness, when it gets 
to an extreme like this, is really almost a disease, just as the insistent passion 
for gambling, when most excessive, is a disease. As for affecting this writer 
by talking to him, you might as well save your breath. I have seen every pos- 
sible pressure of a moral nature brought to bear on this unusual type, without 
effecting any change. Talk will roll off this writer like water off a duck’s back. 


DoustruL D. McL.—yYes, reading character in the handwriting is really 
a science, with actual demonstrable elements You say you read the magazine 
from cover to cover, but you seem to have skipped successfully the graphology 
lessons which I have been giving in these pages for quite a while. Get some 
back numbers and read up. No, I don’t think that all human nature is “Piti- 
ably selfish, low, and mean,” but I do think that a person who can think that 
of human nature is dangerously fear to being in that condition himself. Now 
look here, Doubtful; this attitude of yours is unworthy of you. It is really a 
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sort of pose, a queer, one-sided expression of egotism. You want to appear 
very much the man-of-the-world, very much the cynic, don’t you? You think 
that that proves your maturity. Well, it doesn’t. It just proves the contrary. 
Old men, who are not stupid or bad, mellow and sweeten with age, and leave 
the world seeing it with clearer vision and warmer hearts than when they be- 
gan. Be wise, Doubtful, be wise. Your age? Oh, about eighteen! 


Detective Story Magazine 


AMATEUR.—Your signature is by far the most interesting part of your 
writing. It shows much more assurance and maturity than the body of your 
letter does. From which I argue that you are a person who has many unde- 
veloped potentialities. Your “t” bar, for instance, does not show that will 
power and positiveness of opinion and conviction which should accompany such 
an assertive signature. From the conservatism of your capitals, also, I sus- 
pect you of being one of those persons who are hampered by too keen a sense 
of the conventionalities. 


J cial: 


What you need, I am sure, is to get out among inspiring, interesting, and 
even unconventional folks, who will stir up your ambitions and stimulate your 
pride in achievement. You are affectionate and would be of rather an ardent 
disposition if you were not in deadly fear of emotion, and therefore an instinc- 
tive represser of it. I estimate you as possessed of the capacity for accuracy 
and close, careful attention to detail in whatever you do. 


P. W. D.—Your handwriting expresses much good sense, practical ability, 
poise, and self-control. That’s a lot of pleasant things to say, but before you 
smile, just listen to this: you are almost wholly lacking in spiritual perception 
and in the more delicate and finer elements of the mind, like imagination and 
intuition ; you are just, but not generous, and too apt to measure people by what 
they possess rather than by what they are; you value money too highly, and a 
bird’s song too lightly; you do not often enough lift your eyes from this work- 
aday world to God’s sky. There! Now I'll venture to guess that the minute 
this magazine is on the news stands I'll have a letter of protest from you. 
If so, please send in the usual stamped, addressed envelope. I can’t discuss a 
case more than once here. 


W. K.—The specimen numbered one shows a person who is possessed 
of some charm and intensity of feeling, but who is not a very substantial char- 
acter. The tendency is to be selfish and self-centered. The specimen num- 
bered two shows a commonplace character, one which is without much initiative 
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in any direction. Three is deeply and ardently affectionate, but seems to have 
little mental development. Four is hard-headed, cautious, sincere, and reliable. 
Your own handwriting, which shows you to be impressionable and vacillating 
of will, makes me sorry for you, surrounded by. the above combination of per- 
sons. Is this association inevitable? The many conflicting interests of which 
you write, in the hands of these very dissimilar folks, must make your life a 
pretty feverish one. 


Tue Oxrta.—The problem which you present to me is one of the oldest 
in the world. Shall you or shall you not marry a woman whom you know to 
be vain and selfish and without any efficiency as a home maker? Common sense, 
of course, replies that the man who does that is a fool, but that does not cover 
the whole ground. There are needs of the soul and heart which are sometimes 
supplied by persons like the writer of this specimen, whose charm, intangible, 
but powerful, can be felt, even through the medium of her writing. The whole 
question is, do you really understand what you are going into? Do you know 
that you will never have the slightest help in your practical life? That you 
will travel, heavily burdened, with two instead of one, and therefore always 
tired and often dreadfully hampered? You are, in a word, taking upon your- 
self a condition of practical slavery, since to carry the burdens of two lives, 
with one head and heart, is unnatural. I grant you that, despite vanity and 
selfishness, this writer is capable of constancy, and that her moral nature is 
pure. Well, then—there you are! Either you discount all the disadvantages 
and determine to barter your freedom for the love you desire so much from 
this one woman, or you determine to put that love out of your life and to forget 
it. There’s no halfway in a problem like this. Don’t marry her and imagine 
that you can change her. 


THE Famity.—My, there’s a lot of you, so don’t be surprised that I give 
each just a word. Father is a man of his word, and proud of it. To a char- 
- acter student, that epitomizes the man. Father has no imagination, but as the 
head of this big and diversified family he’s the right man in the right place. 
May is flighty and lazy, but has real talent. She ought to go to an art school, 
put her nose to the grindstone, and see what she can make of herself. Ethel 
is careful, orderly, methodical. She should go into business. Charles is like 
Ethel, except that he has less strength of will. He, too, should take up a 
business career. Emden has too little shrewdness to be a broker. He had bet- 
ter get into some line less exacting in that respect. The baby is too young 
as yet to have his character shown in his handwriting, which is totally un- 
formed. Cousin Ethel is a sensible, fun-loving, affectionate, and practical per- 
son. I don’t wonder that she is the housekeeper and “home” mother. As 
for Mother herself, it is not without cause that I write of her with a capital. 
I happen to know Mother’s books and am not surprised to find her using this 
fine, concentrated, cryptic script with the beautiful capitals. I hope you folks 
know that she is of value to the world as well as to her family, and that you 
try to keep your individual problems from pressing her too closely. I wish 
that I had had permission to use her specimen as an illustration. 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


tn writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your lecality. {ff you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a sti d and add d envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


J. F. M.—You are a citizen of this country. No, not necessary for you 
to take out naturalization papers. However, the fact that you had served in / 
the army would not have made you a citizen. Many American boys went 
abroad and served in France or in the Canadian armies. 





Hicu Rent.—A great deal of agitation is now being stirred up over the 
question of rents, a landlord’s right to evict, and so on. So rapidly are laws 
being enacted and then repealed that it is difficult to make any exact statement 
as to the present condition of this most pressing subject. I am in hopes that 
some definite conclusions will be arrived at shortly; a résumé of the recently 
enacted New York State laws on rent profiteering will appear in this depart- 
ment before long. ° 


M. H., Montreal.—You will have to write me, giving your address; I must 
answer by mail. There are many points which you do not cover in your letter. 
Were you married in Montreal? If you wish to bring suit here in New York 
State you will have to charge a statutory cause. You could get maintenance 
for the one child. This is what I recommend you to do. If your husband is 
a man of means, as would appear from your statements, he can be made to 
bear the costs of the divorce and the fees of your lawyer, so that you need 
not worry about that, provided the evidence is as you say. Send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will answer more fully. 


U. F.—The property you mention is right in the heart of New York City, 
and I have reason to know that title to it has been held by the same family for 
several generations. It seems strange that there should have been so much 
mystery about your grandfather’s will. Are you sure that you are not being 
misled by some one who plans to get a fee out of you in exchange for false 
information? These titles have been searched by a well-known “guarantee title” 
company here, who report to me that they find no record of any such transac- 
tion as you think took place. If you will send me full information and copies 
of such proofs as you have I shall be better able to deal with the matter, but, 
on the surface, I doubt whether your proofs are conclusive. If, however, it 
should be proved that your grandfather really owned this property, apd that 
its transfer to the present holders was illegally made by the lawyer who drew 
the will, you will, of course, begin suit at once for the restoration of your rights. 

\ 


MotHer.—The adoption of a child should be taken up through a lawyer. 
I do not advise you to take the mother’s word that she wholly relinquishes the 
child to you. A great deal of trouble has arisen out of exactly this situation. 
Have the papers properly drawn up, and there can be no question in the future. 
As a lawyer I can have little to say as to whether the mother should be allowed 
to see the child, but as a person who has seen much of the difficulties of adop- 
tion I should say that it is unwise to allow a mother constantly to visit her child, 
when there is such a sharp division between the breeding and education of the 
mother and the adopted mother. 




















UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HIS week’s problem depends for its solution on an arbitrary arrangement 

| of words in two letters, both of which are necessary to its solution. 

Comparison of the word order in the two notes is the nearest I dare 
venture to a full disclosure of the secret of the cipher’s construction. 

The two letters mentioned above were written by the uncle of Janis Day 
and her cousin,: Richard Angus, and mailed shortly after the uncle’s death. 
They represented the will of the old man. 

For years Angus and his cousin had been bitter enemies. They had had 
a quarrel, which was the inevitable result of a conflict of two highly strung 
natures. They were very young when it came about, and consequently they 
attached far more seriousness to the affair than circumstances warranted. 

Their uncle had tried on many occasions to effect a reconciliation, but with- 
out success. At length he conceived what he thought was a brilliant plan to 
bring them together. They were his sole heirs; very good. He would con- 
vert his securities into cash and precious stones, hide them, and leave a will in 
cipher, which would contain the hiding place of his fortune. The cipher was 
to be incorporated in two notes in such a way that neither legatee could solve 
the cipher without seeing the other’s note. This would lead, as the uncle rea- 
soned, to a reconciliation; at least to a meeting, at which a reconciliation might 
be made possible. 

He carried out his plan exactly as he outlined it. After his death the 
two notes were mailed. Here they are; see if you can make them disclose 
their secret as to where the fortune might be found. 

To the nephew he wrote: 

“It was under most trying conditions that I watched the development of 
the breach between you and Janis. It was a silly affair; you should have let 
it pass. In my own library the quarrel started. It pained me that such pro- 
ceedings should have come at my own hearth, the very place where peace should 
have been promoted between you. But half the blame, at least, I feel rests on 
my shoulders, for if I had been firm, each would have seen what a ridiculous 
thing the whole affair amounts to. It is your old uncle’s last and most fervent 
wish that you soon become the good friends your relationship should entail.” 

And to the niece went this: 

“T am under no obligation to advise young people how to conduct their 
lives, but a word or two from an old man who knows life might not be wasted. 
Make your library your best friend; settle down to a quiet routine; and stick 
close to the family hearth. In general, be moderate in your habits; excessive 
in none. More than half the trouble we get in life we bring on ourselves, 
for we are weak and overindulgent. Each of us could have a fair degree of 
happiness here if we had strength of character sufficient to restrain our vanity, 
greed, and egotistic self-expression.” 

To each of these notes was appended the following postscript: 

“Compare this with what your cousin received, and you will be well pro- 
vided for.” 

Next week’s issue will contain the solution. Go to it. 

The message Mr. Stevens saw flashed from shore was: “Be ready at ten,” 
and the yacht’s answer: “O. K.” The circles, or “O’s,” were extraneous. Each 
line represented a letter; the number of dashes in a line indicated the number 
represented in the alphabet by the corresponding letter, as, for instance, there 
were two dashes in the first line; B is the second letter in the alphabet, there- 
fore the first letter in the message, and_so on. 
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GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, am yo 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C 
ed by a man named tier 
— and eve 


amuel was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
Fold tied a aa ra his forehead between the i 


enty-three years oid. 
feet” ‘thre inches tal with Sai brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark xion. He is an artist. Samuel’s mother is 
ill through as over her son’s strange disappenrance. and 
w most grateful to »ny one who her 

of him. She has great hepes that readers of this maga- 
zine may be able to help her, and is sure that they will do 
they have any ee of her lost son. ow, 


your rom 

breaking her heart, and your "kindness will be always re- 

w write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


SAPONIER!, JOHN.—On the morning of ~~ Be 5, = 
this “yA - hia home to attend his class in 
raphy a C. A. on East wiebty-sixth Breet, 1 New 
York city. “He did not show up at the, school, and has not 
been seen or heard of by his family, or by any = who 
knows him, since that day. He has disappeared com- 
letely = if the earth had opened and swallowed him up 
fe is eighteen years old, five Peet eight inches tall, welghe 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hair 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birthmark, 
the Size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
only child, and his mother is almost dying with trie, <5 as 
absence. ‘All the usual sources for tracing ome Be 
been tried, but in vain, and his d ened mother has me 
plored us to help her find her son. Pee as the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure om = 
readers, who are spread al) over the world, ai 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will "be ‘the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 





will be reme red gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponieti, care of this magazine. 
CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He is a World War 


on November 14, 1919. He is jn g Bag old, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark gp il porners 
is a small scar beneath his right eye, burn sca! 
forearms, and his right arm shows plainly ‘where “it has 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. is f 


young fellow to his grieving parents, Pole ° will be deeply 
grateful for any information about th 
. Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Dittle Rock, Arkansas. 


FARMER, JAMES RAYMOND.—He is twenty-three years 
of age, about five feet ten inches tall, of slender build, ‘with 
large, blue eyes and brown, curly hair. He was last heard 


wh Wi 
ther and sister will be thankful for any news of 
Please write to Elijah G. Farmer, 1222 South Tenth street. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

MELLOTT, ANNA !IRENE.—She was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was last heard of in Brazzoria, Texas. Her 
relatives have not heard fom her for twelve years. Her 
sister will be deeply grateful to any one who will help her 
to communicate with her, or who can give her any informa- 
tion about her. Sister, care of this magazine. 

COWEN, GEORGE W.—He was last heard from in 
Whitesboro, Texas, in 1918. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by his niece. Mrs. Charles Sullivan, 
Monticello, Illinois. 


NIES, ROBERT R.—He is fifteen poate of age, and left 


home over six months ago with a circus. His parents 
ny Sag nothing of him since. If any one knows where 


will 
eciated. John Nies, 528 t North: "rnirteenth 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


COLAND, VIVAL B.—When last heard @ she was in 
Peoria, Illinois. If she should see 
they will do a 


M. Cole, care of this magazine. 


who knows where she is sees it, 
favor by writing to J. 


BOHANNON, CAROLINE.—Her husband was - black- 
smith, and she was last heard of in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
about six or seven years ago. Also ED HARPER. formerly 
of Howardsville, Colorado, who was at one time a mining 
nig & with Mr. Charles rly Any ng ana in -. 


rd these \ two be greatly apprecia by 
Ss. %. Tipton, #31 Plumas Street. Yuba Cit City, Cal 


HOFFMAN, tn “Bs 7 was last heard of when he left 
the S. S. “‘Andrea F. Luckenbach” on the trip to Rot- 
terdam, Holland. * any one who knows his pepenttt ad- 
dress will do a great kindness by sending it to H. Miller, 
in care of this magazine. 


BULLARD, JAMES MONROE.—It was heard recently 
that ae was in ao “— Liam i Nashville, Ten- 
— whe ~ soe ane 


fe can 
where he is. Violet M. Bullard, “care of this magazine. 
ard from on April 


Oukesdale, , oR t 
and expec to na in eliaing. — 

tattoed on his left hand. An ol 

news for him. J. M. H., care of this pat. Ke 
yeocece. Ryne tr gy —He. left Chicago on Novem 

9th ae asked to write to his true friend, — 

v. of M. Thielon, foreman, North 

Meridian “Bireet. indianapolis, Indiana, who has good news 


PR ate i = ALFRED, formerly of St. Louis, 

en last heard of he was playing ball with a wail 

= “ealled the Roamers, in 190 Any one who can tell 

where he is at this time, or who cin give information that 

a BT. to communication with him will do a great favor 

his brother, who will greatly appreciate any 

induess in the matter. Arthur Georgenton, 4024 Minnesota 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


DODD, W. L.—Any one knowing present address, please 
send it to an oid friend from Birmingham, Alabama. Lee, 
care of this magazine. 


ROBINSON, FRED B.—If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his mother, as there is a great surprise awaiting 

. Mrs. J. E. Willey, 46 School Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


porres, shanties, HANNAH, and GEORGE W., the 
children of and Rhoda Hopper, who lived in Tilinois 
and  ¢ 7s. | to Pilot Grove, Missouri. Any one 
who can _ give oe about them will do a great 
kindness by writing to A. J. Hopper, Del Haff, Missouri. 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM.—If he sees this he is asked 
his son, Armand Alexander, Fuel Oil School, 

Mare Island, California. 


HILL, MARY.—She was last heard of in Toledo, Ohio. 
She is tall and well built, and has blue eyes. ler cousin 
is anxious to communicate with her. 8B, J., care of this 
magazine. 

COLIPAGE, Beams, last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1911; and FRED GROOM, fast heard of in Camp F°ns- 
ton, are asked to vee to E. D., care of this magazine 


FRANK, MARIE.—She was last heard of in 1916, at 
South Bend, Seaians. 6 one Cleveland. Her present address 
will be thankful by Mrs. O}ive Hamilton, 227 
Central Avenue, Nard, r onic. 


+ salah THOMAS CLINTON.—He is five feet eleven 
es 1, bald, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
) sgh five years old, and has brown hair and 
When last heard from he was in 


igsh-gray 
Seattle five or a years ago. 
is sister would be glad 


miner ‘nl a Be 
from or any one who has known him. 
Nora Lorin, sit West Coff Street, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


aOR INKMAN, MARY.—This &. a name by adoption. 
was adopt by a Mr, Mrs. Brinkman, of 
Avoka, Michigan. Her sister would like to hear from her, 
will be very grateful to any one who can sd hef any 
information that will help her in her search. Bertha 
Beidler, 234 Spruce Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


junds, 
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ae ag og ay Ny Ae Bg 2 fs thought that 
she went from there to own, She ip asked fo write 


to C. 8S. B., care of this magazine. 


MAXWELL. ABE.—Information is wanted about him 
relative. When | he: of Cleburn 
County, Atkansas. Miss Opal Maxwell. 4 110. North Twelfth 
Street, Louis, Missouri. 
easier, song Ag Oa was born in New Souk Cie, ae 
is now thirteen or fourteen years old. His f naga name 


oseph, his” mother’s Delia. He had 


di him has 
and ‘ormation that wilt rhein to find him will be 
gratefully eat by his sister. Mary A., care of this 


caveaniieen WANTED reearding the following = 
sons by a — ive who would ad. to hear com. & 

of them. grandmother's name was Mary E 

She had four daughters who married and had large fam- 
Fi Eliza Jones, who had five girls by her 

first marriage one girl by her second marri 


,. Susan, George 
peland, and was ae nee of in 1905, in Morea, Penn- 
sylvania, and had a amily. Third, Kate, who married 
Thomas Milholland. a A, lived in Chics and had ra 
or four children. She has been ‘or some 
Marguerite, who ‘married first, Ben Hilton, in New Seamer, 
and her second husband was Albert Brooks. They Ba 
three or four children, The a ae gles brothers 
Bob and Tom McCluskey. One of them married a sennle 
Tea. and it is believed that both jet ‘children. Any 
tance ll help to 7 ng these relatives together 
will be greatly appreciated by M Cc. BR. Bushaw, care of 
this magazine. 


DYER, WILLIAM McCLELLAN.—A relative who has 
never seen him would Eke te hear from him. He foi ly 
lived in Bangor, Maine. information that will help to 
find him will ane very much appreciated. Miss Esther Dyer, 
care of this magazine. 


VINER, ‘sti tease last seen he was in . niceae. 
the 


where was nine up in a fight, and was under 
ae A had shot somebody, but this was not 
The rson is all right, and he is asked to return 


e. 


McNIDER, STANFORD.—He was 
Tacoma, Washington, in 1917. He 
man, scene painter, et cetera, and joining 
the navy. If any one gn hi where ‘he is they Swill greatly 
=. by sending his dress to James Hall, Route E, 
Box No. 1, Fresno, Galtfornia, 


HAITHCOCK, BESSIE.—When last heard of, she was in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated by S. F. Bront, care of this magazine. 


ME EVER, FRED.—He might be known as Dietrich 
Meye: le is about thirty-seven years old, short and ey 
with ‘tient ‘hair and blue eyes. He has two little Beep, aed . 


last heard of in 


aged eight, and Walter, six. Both are fair. Relatives 
are anxious to know their address, and will be most grate- 
ful for any information regarding them. B. Rippel, 83 


North Fifth Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


SLATER, FRED, who would now be about seven years 
old, and a younger brother, about five, = first name is 
not known. heir mother, an actress, is to have 
died within the past four years, while thett father was 

away, and te children were placed 
cars. The father 


is given as under thirty xe 
tioh, and financially 


as returned,’ ani a@ good 

able to take care of his children, and is most anxious 
to find them. Any one who can give information th that will 
help him in his search will do a great favor, and their 
kindness will be greatly appreciated. a “write to Sohn 
M. Real, Drawer 70, Mount Vernon, New York. 


SUTENTION.—-Aay member of Company B, Fifty-second 
nfantry, at Chickamauga Park, Georgia; Company L, 
321st lafantry, Eighty-first Le er once at Camps Jack- 
sol South Caroli Company G_ and Seventh 
Company, First Provisional Division, Tooth D. B., Camp 
ont: write to Top Kicker Albert E. Lupien, Munising, 

an. 


HALLAN, JAMES, and WILLIAM J. THORNTON.— 
were mining men, and were known at Bakersfield, 
California, Prescott and Phoenix, Arizona. Friends from 
t would like to communicate with them. J. H. 

Lynch, care of this magazine. 


CROSS, CHARLEY (BUB), and BFLLIE . S.. said to 
tate married a man named Crawfo was die 
ged from the navy June 20th, —~q was y eeantine on 
nation- wide search to find you, when he was drowned 
Mason City. Please write to your eldest sister, who 
most anxious to find you, amd will not give up the 
Sister Alma, care of this magazine. 


LEW!S.—There is news of importance for you. 
write to Gladys. The children pray for you every Thee 


a Be 


Please come home. 


MOORE ES. hey 3 E., nicknamed i bas is forty- 
a years and has dark hair and For some 
ide “tn Glacier National’ ‘Park, and the 
ast news receiv: from him was a letter he wrote from 
Aberdeen, W: in 1918, Any informa- 
as as to his pre gat nen will be gladly received 

‘ann j 





by hig) mother, ¢ Heckler, 1474 B Street, 
San Diego, California. 

McGAFFERTY, BRAS ts was last seen twenty- 
eight years ago Fargo, North Dakota. Any one who 


can give hdtieeation about him kindly acite to Edward 
Murphy, Box 521, Glendine, Montana. 

Ross, Meatin ae —He is about twenty years old. 

blue . When last heard from h 

Modesto, California. His mother’s mother will be — 

ar from and has news to his advantage. If an 

to his whereabouts his grand: 

mother will be truly grateful, Mrs. L. Eddy, 53 Mc- 

Coppin Street, San Francisco, California. 


LAMPMAN, SARAH.—She is 2 singer, is about five feet 
three inches tall, and has dark hair and brown eyes. She 
was last _o~s of 1919, at Great Falls, 


formation that would help her to find her daughter. Mrs. 
O. B. Lampman, 725 North Eighty-second Street, "Seattle, 
ashington. 








CHIC.—Please write to me. I am very lonesome— 


Helen. 


GREEN, DOROTHY MARGARET.—She is twenty years 
old, five feet three inches in height, with dark hair and 
eyes. She is left-handed, and has two brown birthmarks 
on her face. She was last heard of in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, in 1919. Any. information about her will be 
gladly received by an anxious friend. Mrs. H. J. Strong, 
care of this magazine. 


LARSON, FRANKLIN S49 og friend would like to 
yr By your present address. e. Box 805, Phoenix, 


GREEN, FRED, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. Please 
write to your old buddy without delay in care of this 
magazine.—L. EB. J. 


LE BLANC, epohes —E. bw kota, address was on 
West Thirty-eighth Street, Any information 
about him would be very mm. ge by_his brother, 
Corporal Mack P, Le Blanc, 142d Ordnance Depot, Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 


SANDOVAL, LEONARD.—He was at Sault Ste Maris, 


Michigan, when he was last heard from, on May 920, 
when he was discharged from the army_at Fort Beche If 
he gees this he is asked to write to R. G., care of this 
magazine. 


SANDS, GEORGE HAYS.—He is a little over six cont 
tall, and has ight, curly hair and blue eyes. He is 

telegrapher, and is crippled in his right arm, which makes 
him left-handed. He left Perry County, Pennsylvania, in 
1879, to go West, and was last heard from about = 
months after he left from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He 

fifty-eight years old. His brother Clement, and his sister 
Edith, and two half sisters, would be grateful to any 
one who can tell them if he is still living, and would 
deeply appreciate any information. about him. Mrs. Mary 

ens, P sylvania, 








BERGEN, B. A.—One year ago he left his home in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and his wife has not heard from him 
that time. He is of medium build, with light hair 
and blue eyes, and is very bald. He wor! in am- 
munition plants, and was sometimes known.as Al Adams. 
Any information about him will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. B, A. Sergen, care of this magazine. 


HOWELL, WILLIAM R.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
about five feet seven inches tall, and has black hair and 
One finger is missing 
ff to the first knuckle. 


He home last 

was in Illinois. He is asked 
wife, as there is important buginess for him to attend to. 
Mrs. Fannie B. Howeil,, Box 25, Windsor, New York. 


namnees, i and GEORGE A.—When_last heard 

rom they we ge ig Their brother Ben will 
find to hear ae hem if they will write to him at Clin- 
» Mississippi, Bor 176, 


GOZA, FRED.—There is an important letter for you 
at this office. Please send us your address without delay. 
Fy if a mae, Sian. ane old tiene is very anxious 
ar from y lease write to P. J. Adler, care of this 
AB 
CLIFF Ott —Your mother is anxious to get a letter 
from you. as good news for you. Your loving mother, 
Lida A. om. 


ASERCION, Fase. = who was on the a6. ag 
in July, 1919. Any knowi ye) "preset mt ress will 
4 oblige by sending ay to Bicssing. Ti2 Ne- 

Avenue, Akron, 
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OG ts Curry_ Street 2 Bapeed | Ag pd 1-2 
East Ninth Stree When Re Ay this, write. 


whoo JAMES @. —Your brothers and ind would 
like to hear from you 


BLAIR, JAMES.—He was an evangelist 
last heard of, and was in Pittsburgh. His ad 
is wanted, and any information will be a ap- 
preciated. J. W. McFedries, 213 East Fourth Street, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


MANLEY, dL ‘J.—He served in the United States 
army during the World War, and was last heard of in 
Baltimore, 2 B. in ae His ne, would very 
grateful for a news +. him. _ Please ‘send in- 
formation to Mrs. ‘Albert “Manley, 261 Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


COOPER, MAY BELL, who ae bs > aman, ame 9 in 
1919, and may have gone to Salina, Kansas. in- 
formation about her will be reauly, "appreciated ~ Pit is 
important that she oy be G. B. Nichols, Box 
1037, Fort Worth, Texa 


FEINE, CHARLES re born at College Hill, 
Ohio, is asked to communicate with his sister, Flora 
Henderson, 4728 Washington Avenue, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia 


NORMAN, SORA: —She was last heard from in 1912, 
when she was rie, Pennsylvania. Any one who 
knows where she , please write to Esther Berner, care of 
this magazine. 


pian, Tuomas osePn. —He * Sente tout years ok 
hen last heard o 
fi has “brown hair vod ‘yen 





and wi 
Philadelphia six years yo 
and met wtih an injury the pupil of his 
which is very noticeable. ie information about him wii 
be thankfully received by his mother, Mrs. Ellen Finn, 20 
Verhon Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


NAPIER, HARRY.—He was born and brought up near 
Charleston, b rho Virginia, but went West, and was last 
909 


e Ww eceived by 
Julia Penrod, Box 116, Oak Hill, West 
Virginia. 

MOORE, FRED, and RAYMOND GRAY, who were 
discharged from the Machine Gun Troop, Highth Cgreley, 
on October 18, 1919. Moore was nicknamed ‘“‘Wop. and 
he lived in Evansville, Indiana. 

“Greasy,” and lived in Pittsburgh, 
are asked to write to Dave, in care of this magazine. 


DAVOUN, JACK.—He ts of medium height and weight, 
about twenty-six years = with 4a curly red hair. In- 
formation about him, his —_. is want 
by George C. Smith, 901 South “Tobey Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

BOBBY.—You win. 
municate at once. I th 
your satisfaction.—Dad. 

BAS, CORNELIUS or CHARLES.—He was last heard of 
in March, 1918, from Kennecott, Alaska. His brother will 
neg appreciate any information Taparding. ‘aul 

as, 1208 Illinois Avenue, Dormgnt, Pennsylvania. 


MACE, AUERANOER ALOYSIUS.—He is thirty-six years 
age, fi s chestnut curly hair 


home, or com- 
arranged to 


Please come 
ink things can be 


appreciate an information that will help her is 
present whereabouts. Mrs. V. Mace, care of this magazine. 


4. M. C. ew: write to me at once through Carmen. 
Important.—E. 8. C. 


this should remember 
a boy of that age bers. lost at that time, 
doe: 


be glad to hear from them. Ss remem - 
ber anything of his parents or how Be came to be alone 
in the streets. He “ny be very happy if he could find 
his relatives, and will, be deeply grateful for any assistance 
in the matter. William J. Sherwood, care of this magazine. 


GILBERT, CHARLES W. “Hyg last heard from he was 
in Charles City, Iowa, in 1914 e is tht 

old, five feet six inches tall, 

brown hair, oh was 


concern ‘0 
reciated by hts sane 
treet, Akron, Qhio. 


WAR: my od 


W. B. Gilbert, 197 North "Forge 


Josepn and paseent STRAUB.— 
They both dis: after Straub had made a fortune 
in Mississippi ~ , -* They were close chums and 
lived most of their time in Flatbush, Brooklyn. 5 
pation was selling for a large concern in 
pa eg “ ' at first-class hotels. Any pee Te- 
be groatly appreciated by C. F. Straub, 
Pinehurst Ho Hotel, 9 Mississippi. 


Missing Department \ 


Pp. Fey wan e the interest of Rw 
Missouri, who 


person known 
occupied tab 
five, ear iT clght Santa Fe train borage six, between Denve 
and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 31st last, to write 
to J. H, care of this magazine. 


KNOWLES, sour HENRY.—He i Duaond nine yeats 
went to Canada, where - inte: 


ago 0 w to make a 

home for ‘his wife and his little . ag was then two 

years ol He was Jast heard of eight years ago, when he 
®was meting for Car , Cote St, Paul, 
Montreal. It has od tmpossible te get any news of him 
since that time. 2 if 


him, withouw 
broad set, ‘with round feat! nd a 
tion thabd will help his family 
him will be very gratefully received by 
Mrs, E. Knowles, care of this magazine. 


KELLY, C. L.—He is twenty-nine years old, five feet 
rine inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has light hair and brown eyes, On hig left forearm a Pri 
a@ rose and heart and on his I a arm the initials 

was a member of the Princegs Patricia a, 

nfantry, and served overseas from August, 1914, 
9, when he was Oo gis po “J to 
md left there in Augus the year. A 
to find fies as eh be sdoepty grateful 
oo — 





his wife, 


ie wants to 
ormation that 
of this mag 


PPR eo int MISS.—She is an Australian actress and 

t ve been performing in America for some time. 
tt is Delleved “that she makes her home somewhere in New 
lersey and that she is married to a bogey & manager. 
Her sister has just come from Australia to visit her. Some 
friends from Australia are anxious to get ar communica- 
tion with her and will greatly 
the matter. Mrs, E. C. Martin, care of this magazine. 


BABIES ARE SAFE.—E. BR. 


TAGTINIER, HOWARD J. H.—His buddy. who “soliered 
with in ‘Company L 32, Camp Kearney, California, 
would’ | e to hear from him, for be has some good news 
for ~ ag “Corporal Yaw, care of this magazine. 


sereeetate WANTED concerning the whereabouts of 
JOHNNY KLEIN, who was last heard of in 1910, FRED 
SHELDON and family, and THOMAS H. COVERT. N. H. 
Klein, Box 185, Burns, Oregon. 


The son of GEORGE eg =" fated to write to 
a friend who is anxious hear im. He was for- 
merly a Aovsacoage T. T., care of this 


GRE —If_any of the descendants "a W. Green, 
came iC . United States from Cambridgeshire, 
when he was twenty-one years old, should see this and 
would care to get in touch with their English relations, 
they are asked to write to O. Dring, care ®f this magazine. 


BECKER, EDWARD P., formerly of Buffalo, New York, 
and last heard from in Seattle in 1910, is asked to write to 
W. M. Whittenhall, care of this magazine. 


JONES, MRS. RATE —tee placed her daughter in St. 
Clare’s Convent & Denver, ono agen when she was five 
years old, an is now enty-seven. She has never 
Seen her mother ‘since that time. also remembers hav- 
ing a brother, but does not know at has become of him. 
Any information that will help to fiad her mother or any 
of ber 7 gratefully appreciated. Hortense 
Augusta Jones, care of this magazine. 


ae tae BL ANNA, the mother of ROBERT, who was 
ado B. Stalter. She was last heatd from in 
aY ork, > 1918. For the baby’s sake she is 
asked to ‘write to Geor e B. Stalter, P. O. Box 1031, Me- 
chanicsville, New Yor! 


ponten. vali J.—He was born in Plledennts. 
and in 1890 lived with his father, Patrick J., a 4 Dicker 
os, Son. that city. He had a brother a ot, 
fied in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1892. His son is anx- 
ious to find some trace of his ty = will be 
to hear from the descendants of any 
. William J. Donlen, 1610 
, Kansas. 
MATHEY, LAWRENCE.—He 2 wee last heard of in New- 
Virginia, about nine months ago. His home 
in Rog New York. He ig about twenty-two years 
hs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, and has 
5 rd from him, or any news of him, 
ay to his worried mother, and would be 
all his family. Please write his 
R. "Mathey, 2124 Geneva Street, Buffalo, 








who 


Virginia w Arenas, Kansas 


New Yor! 


LANG, php Matt VieLs. —He is a Canadian and 
is the son of Ed. di Nellie Lang. When last heard of 
he was with a “AE, Seay in Montana, intending 
~~ Colorado. This was four or five years ago. 

sent to the Colorade address were returned unclaimed. 
<j information as to where he is if alive, or of his death, 
would be thankfully received = aunt, Mrs. A. B. Davies, 
B. BR. Number One, Joseph, 


ANNE K.—Do you remember a troo; oop train passing through 
St. Lamberts, Quebec, in A) =. Mm, — write and let 
= i E aes you are. hear from you. 





b giiy HENRY fe was brought 2 at Corydon 
and | it when quite He was last heard 
in May, ieee, in Boxbutt 


and had brown and mustache. He 
now about sixty-four years ve aby information about him 
will be appreciated by 0. D. G., care of this magazine. 


MORSE, AMY FLORENCE.—Please rane Bg at once. 

fog is critically ill and wants to Write to 

sister, ite. Bell Jones, 5 Lindel § Street, Haverhill, 
fassachusett 


KOHN, JAMES ABRAHAM SARFIELD: —He was known 
in Beaumont, Alfred Collins, professor of 
e is about Mn tg years old, = 

tall, of dark panploxien, ead weig' 
—_—_ n by amily, 


tion yy Rog will 
rally sesolved by his brother, “Joseph ohn, 117 North Stain 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


TUCKER, 1 ALSZANOES KNIGHT.—-He was born in New 
York City last 





him _ wil 
his brother, William nae Tucker, 
ichigan Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Psabilentt aa Fagg six feet tall and was born in 
1892 in Sawyer, Wisco: He left Sturgeon Bay, that 
State, fourteen years Is mother, his sisters, and his 
brother Oscar, would like to find him. His mother has 
just lost_a young son, Walter, and is longing to see Chris 

again. He is asked to write to his sister Amanda, who will 
thankfully receive any information. Mrs. H. Roland, 267 
San Jose Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


StewaaT and THAIRD.—These two men were sailors 
and before being wi 280 


very glad to hear from them. W. R. Datoush, care of this 


magazine. 


SPANGLER, MRS. C. L.—On the second of November, 
1920, she lef 


— th her baby and 
S going to Fn City to see 
husband’s mother, who was seriously ill, and that her 
husband, who works on the railroad, would follow when 
he came in from his trip. She left no message for her hus- 
who is grieving at her absence, and who will be 

deeply grateful to any one who may help him to bring back 
his wife and baby. Any information will be thankfully 
L. Spangler, 4021 Woodland Avenue, Kansas 


BARNES, S. M.—He is about fifty-six years old, six feet 
tall, and weighs two hundred pounds. He was last heard 
from Le sew ie eighteen months ago. le has 
gray sandy mustache, a be 

third ‘finger “ot his "eft hand has been 

joint. An old friend — be glad to get some news of 
him and will ist the matter. C. 
Niccles, 907 East High ‘Street, Terrel!, Texas. 


BARNUM, Wistiag HOMER.—He was born in or near 
Verment or Bos The last time he was seen by his 
=. was just before the earthquake in San Francisco, 

family, they will do a favor by writing 
to Albert — Barnum, 3552 Pueblo Avenue, San 
Diego, California 


TOWSLEY. HOBERT, ape aT oa left his home in 
Lansing i in Dece 1919. ife got a divorce and 
went away, and “he “baby tited if Fobresry. One child is 
with his wife’s people and the other one is with Hobert’s 
mother. His sister and brother will be glad to. receive 
any news of him and will be most grateful to any one who 
will help them to communicate with their brother. Mrs, 
Clyde Towsley, 3 210 Beal Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


LINDSEY.—My mother died forty-six years ago, when 
she was thirty-four years old. s Jane Emma 
Lindsey, or Lindsay, and she came from Pennsylvania, She 
had a brother Jim and a sister Libbie. She married Augus- 
tus Smith, in New London, Ohio, who kept a livery stable. 
There were three children, George, Augusta, and Hattie. 
If any one can give me any information relative to my 
mother’s people, I shall be deeply indebted to them. Mrs. 
Hattie Sherman, 355 Eleventh Street, Elyria, Ohio. 


CORNEW, SAM H.—He was 1 bepaed from in Califor- 
nia_ before the earthquake. He w: and brought we 
in mee Essay 3 and had served in “the Philippines with the 
Uv. Any one who knows anything about him, or who 
an ‘tell 4 it he is alive or dead, will do a favor by writing 
to his sister, Mrs. M. H. Diefenbach, General Delivery, 
Tampa, Florida, ‘s 
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MOSS, R. | grag | last ¥ rd of he was in Marshall, 
California. He brown and = and ig 
oe one peter and fo R, pounds, 

be gladly received by Mrs M Teoes "Bisson, 29 Me- 
pal. Street, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


ogee. Pe py tad | E.—She left Paltetdette = the 
entieth of June th 01 . is ed 
She is enty-two years 

in height, and has hazel 

A burn scar runs from the 

point “of her chin to the base of her neck. She may be 
employed as a domestic. Her husband and her mother are 
worrying about her and will be deeply grateful to any one 
who can give them any clew that will help them to find her. 
Any information will be thankfully received by her hus- 
band, James E. Crogg, 57 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


THEISS, WILLIAM OTTO.—He was employed for some 
time as a motorman on the street railway in Milwaukee, 
and was im peeee of in Listowel, Ontario. e is tall and 
has rr. as wa — a mane ago mat Bon 

by the n of Turne Any 
tion about him will be gratefully appreciated by” Mrs. oWil- 
liam Turner, care of this magazine. 


Ply! Soutte, Ry - ag of Chicago. i be sees this, he 
write 


sked to rother, who will be glad hear 
es any one ey Gane his present whereabouts. Mar- 
tin Sohn, 623 North Hamlet Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


na ae ~ rg | hc} ues Gischareed Aw ee 

S e 
foiiowing 3 ag he. wes employed as a street- a motorman 
in Port Arthur, Canada, and later went to Winnipeg. He 
is thirty years old. Any information about him will be 
appreciated by s brother and sister. Please write to 
James T. O’Donnell, care of this magazine. 


DANNER, ROBERT.—He has not been heard of for more 
than fifty years, and his grandchild would be glad to 
know something of him. C. D., care of this magazine. 


MARTIN, LEE R:—He was last heard from at Fort 
Leavenworth, eri Any information regarding his pres- 
ent whereabouts be greatly appreciated by his sister, 
Mrs, C. B. Martin, )68 Thirty-fourth Street, Bellaire, Ohio. 


WARMAN, JOHN WESLEY.—He was last seen on June 
22, 1920, when he left his home in Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, to Pittsburgh, to get his pay from the 

0. He is twenty-four years 


. 





ad 
e and three little c 
and any news of him will 
greatly appreciated. L. W., care of this magazine. 


SMITH, GEORGE and MAURICE, who left West Fair- 
view, Pennsylvania, thirty-five or forty years ago. George 
was with General Custer when he was fighting tage in 
the West, but Maurice has never been heard from. Any 
information about them will be gladly received by Joy L. 

Smith, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 


agonrzece WANTED of Cal Beebe, formerly on the 
U. 8. “Kentucky,” and last peg of in 1919 in Boston; 
Charles Yarbro h, formerly of Ss. 8S. “New Hamp- 
shire,”” and last heard of in Wanen Ohio. Please write 
to PF. S., care of this magazine. 


N.—He Ph —_ Stewart, New- 

inia, and went Fra He came back 

of at anciaiee. He. is asked to write 

to his old friend who bunked with him at Camp Stewart, 
Thomas Sims, 904 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia. 


BURNS, JACK.—He is anges 4 four years old and 

was employed by the C., R. . R. at Goodland, 

later on hanes. A FA, Any information 

his present address, or that of any member of his 

family, will, be. be gratefully received by M. A. Cornwell, 1235 
South Durbin Street, Casper, Wyoming. 


HENRICK, SARAH and WILLIAM.—They were last seen 
by their sister eight years ago, when they were living at 
Greene Street, Philadelphia. She would like to know where 
they are now and will greatly appreciate any information 
that will help her to find them. Mrs. Sealoski, 51 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Jersey City, ‘New Jersey. 


DURWOOD, ALLER T.—He left Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
in May, 1920, with his wife and daughter, Rose, for Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a one who knows his present address 
will do a favor by writing to Sergeant Lawson B. Bootle, 
Q. M. C. Det., Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


JOUNSON, HAROLD 


JACKSON, MARGARET. slso known by the names- of 
n i Lockhart. She is 


last letter recei 

which she said she was going to South Dakota. 

accompanied by an elderly woman with gray hair and eyes, 
small in stature, with a crippled hand, who claims to be 
her grandmother, but is no relation, and it " feared that 
she not doing the right thing by the who is only 
sixteen years of age, but looks older, m mar- 
ried, but the marriage was annulled on account of her 
age. Any aay ang will. be most gratefully received by 
her mother, w distress a sorrow at the absence 
one only child. Mrs. Mildred Baker, care of this maga- 
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BR dei SAMUEL 
. C., and his mother’s 
She came from Marshall, Tennessee. 
cle named Samuel Donelson, who was in Washington, 
when last be | of, Any information will be gratefully Te- 
colved. by I. Wheeler, 487 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
ew Worl 


he ye ag GODFREY Wika ae left “home 
hog eight ago and has not been heard from for 


t 
weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, and has bi eyes, 
= dark brown hair, yg had a _— ‘complexion whee last 


oO! 
information regarding his whereabouts will be highly’ ae 
ciated by his ahaa 2 When last heard of with 

et service in Alaska. Cart rie Bosen- 
gren, 3572 Sixteenth & Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


McCONNELL, FRANK S&., known as “Slim.” He is s 
inehes ty slender bull build, with black hair and 


was Picher, 
hora; in November, 1918. Any ame of him will be gladly 
received by B. Moore, care of this magazine. 


HILLEGAAS, DOCTOR W. G.—When last heard from he 
was in Pennsylvania. Any news as to his whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated. Please write to Mr, M. Miramon, 
46 High Street, Reno, Nev: vada. 


SIMS, IRWIN.—He lived in Fort wigee, Indiana, and 
to Preble, Port- 


—He was born in Wash’ 
iden mame was Mary L. 
had an = 


rades said that 4 had been taken 
definite was known. His friends are anxious 
what has become of him and will be giad to hear from 
any one who can give them news of him. M, P., care 
of this magazine. 


JOHNSON, cows D yess. who ae Winiffede, West 
Virginia, about -two years ago, and when last heard 
of, about toronto five years ago, had married, had a fam- 
ily, and = living in Greenville, Kentucky, where he was 
mnect in 


ved by his sister, 
Mrs. Virgie Lee Mease, South Charleston, West Virginia. 


Sarre, Pa F.—Please write to me. I will forget the 
past.—! 


eHELooN, ROSE and EDITH, who left Lapeer, Michi- 
gan. IR 906. It was heard that Rose had married a 
r. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. If any one who knows them should 
see this, they will do a great favor Ad writing to C. Pros- 
ser, 309 Langdon Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


RANT, No is about twenty-nine years old, six 


e 
time he belonged to the Oddfellows Lodge, 
Arkansas, and was last seen on February 10, 1916, in San 
Francisco, on board a boat bound for Central America. If 
he sees this, he is asked to write to — . Stevens, 1118 

North Commerce Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MOORE, JOHN KENNETH. ie left his home jo Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, on Novem 17, 1920. He is fifteen 
years old, five feet four te nag ‘in height, weighs one hun- 
dred and twelve ponds, is well built, and has light hair, 
blue eyes, and good t When last seen he 

erbockers of mixed Deere, black shoes and stockings, 
brown hat, and a reddish-brown mackinaw, His family is 
heartbroken at his absence and will bo most grateful for 
any information that will lead to hig return. lease write 
to his father, George Moore, 203 King Street, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 


STRODE, Wientas JAMES.—He was last heard of in 
Keene, New Hampshire, two years . His er would 
like to hear Fa him and hopes, if sees this, that he 
will write to her. Mrs. J. Gilbert, ” Ann Street, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LEVIE, EVERSOLE.—When last heard of lie was in Mil- 
bine sixteen years ago. He was a railroader and ow 
long’ brotherhood lodge. who knows 2) 
thing about bim will do a favor by writing. to his aiatee, 
Mrs. Fannie 1917 © Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, ; ng 


HAINZE, EUGENE.—He was born in Austria and is 
thirty-two years old. Is well educated and_ speaks, reads, 
and writes ish, Germany and Italian. He came to the 
United States in 1911, is a designer and cartoonist by pro- 
fession, and was last heard of in Rochester, New York, in 
1912. ‘He is about five feet eleven inches tall,-clean shaven, 
with gray eyes and brown hair, and hi 





without success, and it 

me be able to help in “heal him, for which they will 
receive the sincere oy his anxious mother and 
— Please write to F. J, Hainze, Box 1098, Amarillo, 
‘exas. 


Missing Department 


CROCKENBERG. MRS, JOSEPHINE.—She was ‘ast 
heard of on January 1919, on Adams Avenue, Toledo, 
mation Herat her a ae iy weed: + &, ~ su 3 

ockenberg, care of this —* 7 


gine ELSIE.—She Ml of in Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, about two years sees this, m4 is 

asked to Se Geile to an old id frond, wh ot ot be glad to hear 
knows her i address. B. B., care 


from any one who 
of this magazine. 

KECK, THOMAS, or RICKETTS, who was in the Thir- 
teenth 5. 8. Cavalt 





» between 1913-14, Wi with a man 
named Jack Gilbert. Any information will be ~ * 3 
ated h Seebach, 5512 » i 


preci: ‘ 
lyn, New York. 


ar. So 1SOM.—He went to California with the ‘‘Forty- 
and ‘when last heard from was_in Sonora 





grateful to any her 
aughter. Mrs. Ada Randles, Benito P. O., Manitoba, 
Canada. ‘ 
aig | je wg A Ph ad 2 Lae os is tall, with blue 
= auburn hair, and weighs about one hundred and 
yh - ie was last heard of at Feroms, Arizona, 
in "September, 1920. _Any information will be tefully re- 
— by his sister, Leonora Hyre, Box 284, 5 
xas. 


ee ST OA $.—Please write home at once. 
‘our mother has worried herself sick about you.—William. 


CHAPPELL, a gs ~-Her maiden name yas be and 
she left her home in West Toronto, Canad Septem - 
ber 6, 1912. She wrote once, at Chirstmas, 1913. but thero 
was no address in the letter, which bore the postmark of 
Edmonton, rg, oa If she” sees. this, she is asked to 
write or one o has never ceased 
to Yong for and whorwill be ‘thankful for infer- 
mation that weit is 4 her to find her daughter. ts. BF. 
Whitfield, 541 West Side Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PHIPPS, MRS. VERN G.—Her sister is very anxious to 
hear from ‘her and would oe eee if she would come 


a no os alth Pact ne she went away. Any 
news of her will be gladly ived by her sister, Mrs. 
Lydia Godfrey, 313 South page Street, Tecumseh, Michigan. 

MITH.—I was born New York twenty-one 4 
ago, and was « * in st Vincent’s Home. When I w 
four years old was nd. have been unable" to 
get any lafermstion about my parents. I do know 
my mother’s maiden name. 1 have been told that. I had 

on who was older than I, but how much 

older I do not FP My right mame is Joseph John 
Smith. If any one can help me to know something about 
my people, I shall S most grateful to them. Joseph J. 
Smith, care of this magazine. 

HANNIGAN, JOHN and LAWRENCE.—Their beatae, 


Maurice, who has not heard from them for years, woul 
Ea to, eet news of them. M. A. Hannigan, care of 


a eeeet. SLIPPERY, and BEVO, who were 
road ‘to Adumana’ with broken axle. Spike and nd Olly 


oF -£F, — them. 


BAYES, ape. C. C.—Her maiden name was Agnes Viola 
bs, and she formerly lived in Seattle and vicinity. Be- 
1 Arkansas. A 


knows her present address. Mrs. Gladys E. Hi ~ Cur- 
Oregon. 


SYSESTz. oat Sea known as Pr noe years 
he too le ‘boy to the Orphans Home in Addi- 
A not been seen by his family since. 
ifty years old, tall, and of ae build. His 

children are anxious Ne know at ae a of 
and will be most grateful to who will be kind 
ae > to gy Pere find thelr father. oo write to 

his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this m 


MARIE.—Frank sy \ ne you, and wants you to come 
back. Please write to J. F. B., care of this magazine, 


ig pha) Acaent ins is five féet three La! tall, 
has dark, curly hair, and weighs about one by and 
twenty-five pounds. ii 
was in Oklahom His mother died on November 16, 1920, 
and his brother ‘would like very much to hear from him 
or from any one who can tell him where he is, Arthur 
Paquette, care of this magazine. 
BOOTH, E. 0.—In 1900 he was a member of Troop G 
Fifteenth Cavalry, at Mindanao. Any information about him 
= be greatly appreciated by W. L. B., care of this maga- 
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and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could have had them five years ago. I 
didn't realize at first what spare time study would do fora man. Taking up 


that I. C. S. course marked the real beginning of my success. In three 
‘ months I received my first promotion. arr herent th ceeds nay meen 


SR I kept right on otadying sad !'ve | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2999-C SCRANTON, PA. 


> 








been climbing ever since. 


Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won through 
spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait five years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 


Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. - 
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lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 


Nae in the subject, before which I mar 
E I 5 


OTRICAL ENGINEER 


x. 
SALESMANSHIP 


Electric Lighting and Railways J(/) ADVERTISING 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
elephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINERK 
Surveying and Mappi 


pping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
ER 


STATIONARY ENGINEE 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Pharmacy 


CJ Window Trimmer 
() Show Card and Sign Ptg. 


Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 





w 
OOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Retlwey Pfeil Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Teacher 
Poultry Raising Banking 





Name. 

Present 
Occupation__ 
Street 

and No,____ 


Ctty. 


____—Address__ 


Business 


State 
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Worth$10,000 a Year 
and Didnt Know It 


OR ten years he worked For Year- 
in the Railway Mail 
Service. at pay rang- 

ing from $900 to $1,600 a 

year—just bare existence 

wages, with no opportunity to make more or save. 

And now he is earning $10,000 a year! Yes, Warren 

Hartle makes as much some months now as he 

formerly did in a year’s hard work on the railroad. 

Hartle’s sudden rise to real success may sound 
amazing, almost unbelievable, yet there is not the 
slightest doubt about your being able to do exactly 
what he did. What was the secret of his sudden rise 
from small pay to magnifice nt earnings? Jt was the 
same secret that has brought prosperity to thousands 
7S. others. 

There is-J. P. Overstreet of Denison, Texas, for 
example. A short time ago he was a police officer 
earning less than $1,000 a year. Now he writes: 
“My earnings for March were over $1, 000, and over 
$1,800 for the last six weeks.” C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a railroad employee on 
a small salary. In one month his earnings were 
$1,562. Then there is Charles L. Berry of Winterset, 
Iowa, who quit his job as a farmhand and earned 
2,140 in one month. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into the 
Big Money Field? 


Mr. Hartle, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Berry are all successful Salesmen. They realized 
their ambition by landing $10,000 jobs in an amaz- 
ingly simple way, with the help and guidance of the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association. Some 
time—somewhere back in the past, each one of them 
read of this remarkable course of Salesmanship train- 
ing and Employment Service, just as you are reading 
of it today. Each one of them was dissatisfied with 
his earning capacity, as perhaps you are—and each 


He is Earning $10,000 a 





National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 6-C, Chicago, III. 

Please send me, without any ,obligation on my part, your free 
hook, “‘A Knight of the Grip,’”’ and full information about the 
N. 8. T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service. Also a list showing lines of business with open- 
ings for salesmen. 


Warren Hartle Worked for $18 a Week 
Never Thinking He Could sme Much M 

ear 
Story of His» Easy and Sudden Rise to Success. 


one cast his lot with the 
ore. Today N. S. T, A. Today they 
Read the Amazing are important factors in 
the business world—enjoy- 
ing all the comforts and 
money can buy. And yet they are not ex- 
ceptions, for there are thousands of N. S. T 
Trained Salesmen who are making big money, as 
will be only too glad to show you if you will mail the 
coupon below. 


Why Salesmen Earn Such Big Pay 

If you will study any business organization you 
will see that the big jobs go to the men who are in 
the selling end, for upon their efforts depend the 
profits a company makes, Without trained men to 
place a product on the market, the finest goods are 
worth no more than so much clay. Salesmen are the 
very nerve centers of a business. Is it any wonder 
that they earn such big pay? 

The National Salesmen’s Training Association is an organi- 
zation of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed for 
the express purpose of training men in the science of successful 
selling. You do not need to know the first thing about selling 
—for the N. 8. trains you from the ground up—gives you 
a_ complete insight into selling methods—in yotr spare time— 
without making it necessary give up your present position 
until you are ready to begin actual selling. 


We Train You and Help You Land a Job 


_In_addition to this remarkably efficient course of training, the 
N.°8S. 7. maintains a Free Employment Service to help its 
Members to positions in the lines for which they are best suited 
just as soon as they are qualified and ready. 

Get out of that rut. Work for yourself! Salesmanship is the 
biggest paid of all professions. We have made Star Salesmen of 
men from all walks of life, with no previous selling experience. 
These men have jumped from small pay jobs to positions that 
pay real money. You can follow in their footsteps. Never before 
have the opportunities been greater. Investigate the great field of 
Selling and see what it offers you. The facts and proof yam will 
receive will surprise you. 


Send for Free Book on Salesmanship Now 


Just mail the coupon or write for our free illustrated 

Knight of the Grip,”’ which we will be glad to send witha 
obligation. Let us prove to you that regardless of what you 
doing now, you can quickly become a Master Salesman. Let us 
show you how you, too, can step into the ranks of these big 
money makers of business. See how easily you can learn this 
fascinating, big pay profession at home your spare time. 
Learn what we have done for others and what we stand ready to 
do for you. Don’t put it off a minute—write us now. Every 
day lost keeps you that much further from success. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 6-C Chicago, Ill. 
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